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A 




TO 

JOHN STUART MILL, Esq. 

TNTELLECTUAL greatness, like yours, is something 
which one may recognise in so many broad words 
without being exposed to the charge of flattery ; and, 
since all the world knows it, enough is done, for the 
purposes of good understanding, when the recognition is 
made in language as brief as it is undisguised. 

Permit me, then, placing your name at the head of 
the page, to reopen the question of Utilitarianism ; 
holding in my hand your book of 1863, reprinted from 
Fraser's Magazine, I have, from a very early age, 
been inclined to believe that current difierences of 
opinion upon thi^ subject may be reconciled by careful 
discrimination in the use of terms ; and certainly there 
never was a time in my mental history when the 
popular objections to which nearly half of your book 
is devoted, had%ny, the smallest, weight with me. They 
are ridiculous on the face of them, and any degree of 
contempt with which you wave them aside is more 
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than justified. Unhappily, however, it is to be feared 
that people who are capable of raising such diflSculties 
are, and in the nature of things, must be incapable of 
understanding the solution. 

Up to about page 43 of your work, then, I agree 
with you, in the grounds of your defence of the prin- 
ciple of Utility. But when you come to your justi- 
fication of it, I begin to doubt. And, upon the whole, 
I cannot reduce the difference between us to a ques- 
tion of words, though I am not only willing, but 
eager to do so, if it should be possible. Manifestly, 
whatever principle is fixed upon must coincide with 
the principle of Utility, and mere logomachies are 
hateful. 

It matters little at what point I take up the discus- 
sion, and I think your footnote, referring to Mr Her- 
bert Spencer and his ^‘Social Statics,” published in 
1850, furnishes as good an opportunity for opening 
the battle as anything else in your volume. 

Mr Spencer, it appears, writes to you to say, that 
he does not wish to be considered an opponent of 
Utilitarianism but he goes on to saj that he thinks 
^'happiness*' — assumed to be the “ultimate end of 
morality” — is “ only partially attainable by empirical 
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generalisaticms &om the observed results of conduct” 
lu this I entirely agree with Mr Spencer, only I 
should state my dissent in stronger terms than he 
seems to have used in addressing you. However, he 
proceeds to say that he thinks the end of morality is 
“ completely attainable, only by deducing, from the 
laws of life and the conditions of existence, what kinds 
of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and 
what kinds to produce unhappiness.” 

Upon that you observe as follows: — “ With the ex- 
ception of the word necessarily, I have no dissent to 
express from this doctrine, and, omitting tiiat word, I 
am not aware that any modem advocate of Utilita- 
rianism is of a different opinion.” 

Very good ; but, as I understand Mr Spencer, — 
and upon tha| point I am at one with him,— the word 
necessarily is the very word to be insisted on. It is 
the precise point of difference between him and you— 
as— poms composers magna — ^it is the precise point of 
difference (or may be representatively taken to be so) 
between you and me. 

I do not see, tiever did see, never can, by any effort 
of the mind, suppose myself capable of seeing, how 
a moral system is possible at all without that word 
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" necessarily " A scheme of the universe in which 
there is not a necessary tendency towards the Best is 
mere natural history. It has no more in it than 
a table of geological strata, or a scale of musical notes. 
The essence of Morality is, you ought Kules of con- 
duct, may, and indeed must, require constant revision ; 
but first principles must be invariable. 

But this is not the only passage in your writings 
which seems to me to exclude the logical possibility of 
Ethics. In your magnificent work, ^'On Liberty, *’(I trust 
this one adjective may be pardoned to me,) you say, 
for substance, — I must quote from memory, but shall 
not misrepresent you, — ^that there is nothing in Truth, 
as Truth, which gives it any advantage over Error. 
This, again, appears to me to knock the ^^05 out of 
the whole system of things. You go on to say, I 
remember, that Truth is more likely to succeed than 
Error, because the thing that really ^ stands a chance 
of being over and over again rediscovered and rean- 
nounced. Since it exists, and is there, one man after 
another is likely to stumble upon it, and may reassert 
it. And that is true ; only, the quesfion occurs, why 
akovld be reassert it? Why should any man assert 
truth as against error, if his mind has not a greater 
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affinity for one than for Hie other, and if he is not oon> 
scions that the rest of the world are like him in thi^ 
respect ? But, admitting these suppositions. Truth has 
a superiority, qud Truth, over Error ; and it is likely 
to conquer in virtue of the fact, not only that it is liable 
to be found out over again, and may be reasserted, but 
in virtue of the fact, that whoever does find it out is 
likely to feel impeUed to reassert it, in full confidence 
that he will have others on his side, and that the Truth 
is desirable. I need not go on to speak of martyrs for 
truth ; for scientific truth, — ^like Galileo (?) ; for specu- 
lative truth, — ^like Giordano Bruno The point will 
turn up again before 1 have done. 

Unless my memory fails me, yon observe, in the same 
connexion, if not upon the same page of the essay 
“ On Liberty,” that you may always put down the truth 
by persecution, if you only persecute enougL This, 
again, reduces us to natural history, and makes morals 
impossible. No ^oubt, Christian missionaries have 
been persecuted out of Japan, and the Protestant spirit 
reduced to a minimum of strength in Spain. But it is 
totally out of my power to determine the residuvm of 
truth, — ^whether Kttle, or much, or none at all,— taken up 
and absorbed in Japan ot in Spain by the powers that 
did the persecuting. I protest against this being cmi-' 
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sidered a trivial speculation on remote posribilities. 
We must beg the question before we can assert the 
remoteness. If there is an in things, — ^if Truth 
is divine, — ^then it is absolutely certain not only that 
Spain and Japan are better off, actually or potentially, 
than they would have been except for what was perse- 
cuted down, but that the part they have to play in the 
grand scheme will be modified accordingly, and for the 
better. Who can tdl what may happen next year in 
Japan ? Next year, do 1 say ? This very hour I And 
the event only can disclose to ns what share the ex- 
truded or murdered missionaries may have had in 
directing the moral course of things. 

But, of course, I do not mean to deny what is 
obvious. It is physically conceivable that there may 
be brute force enough in a particular island (say) to chop 
up all the people who have bold of a particular truth. 
What is mor^ it is conceivable, perhaps, that the per- 
secuted truth may leave no seeds whatever behind' it, 
•^though that is a possibility which we cannot ce^ 
tainly afidrm. Surely science cannot have it both 
ways? If Truth is really an affair of nerve-tissue, or 
electricity, or what-not, — ^wbo knows (What it may not 
do ? Why may it not in that case circulate itself, and 
take root like dandelion-seed ? However, suppose the 
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worst to happen in some particular case, — suppose it ; 
— I have then to add, that if what did happen in that 
one case is possible to happen in all cases and for ever, 
then, most assuredly, there is no rationale of morals — 
no raison d'etre for any idea of Duty or Goodness 
whatever. I am not aware under what supposable 
conditions Novalis (whom you mention in that con- 
nexion) suggested that the whole human race could 
do nothing better than commit suicide in mass ; but 
I have over and over again thought, and said, and 
written, from boyhood up, — that if the case I have 
just been putting were possible ; if, that is, Truth be 
not, as Truth, sure of conquest, — the very best thing 
for us all to do is to cut each others’ throats all round, 
the last man to cut his own. I need not recall to 
your mind the remarkable passage in Butler’s “ Ana- 
logy,” in which the learned prelate recognises the diffi- 
culty felt by men in deciding the question of the desira- 
bility of life apart ^rom religion, — Whether it be or 
be not eligible to live in- this world.” Speaking for 
myself, I can only say that I feel no difficulty at all in 
saying that it is not eligible.” 

You finish the footnote to which I am referring by 
saying « My own opinion is, that in ethics, as in 
all other branches of scientific study, the consilience of 
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the results of both these processes,*^ (deduction and 
empirical generalisation,) "'each corroborating and veri- 
fying the other, is requisite to give to any general 
proposition the kind and degree of evidence which 
constitutes scientific proof ” What I should have to 
observe upon this would only be a repetition of what 
goes before, or an anticipation of what is to follow. 
It is of the essence of Moral Truth to be obligatory. 
Its language is imperative. In other words, it is 
(what you appear to deny it to be, and the denial is 
consistent with the rest of your scheme,) necessary, 
and does not wait upon the ‘‘consilience*^ of results. 
I do not in the least understand an empirical, or par- 
tially empirical Science of Morals. A principle is in 
the nature of an ideal, and since it can never be re- 
alised, can never be verified by experience. 

“ Nothing is a good to human beings but in so far 
as it is either in itself pleasurably or a means of at- 
taining pleasure, or averting pain. But if this be 
true, the principle of utility is proved.** 

These are your words upon page 60 of the treatise 
on “Utilitarianism.** And I will ^ake them as the 
point of departure for what I have to say upon the 
whole question, but will beg leave to connect with 
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t;hem the manner in which you deal with the case of 
the hero, or martyr, upon page 23, where I find the 
following passage : — 

‘'All honour to those who can abnegate for them* 
selves the personal enjoyment of life, when by such 
renunciation they contribute worthily to increase the 
amount of happiness in the world ; but he who does 
it, or professes to do it, for any other purpose, is no 
more deserving of admiration than the ascetic mounted 
on his pillar. He may be an inspiriting proof of what 
men can do, but assuredly not an example of what they 
should.'' 

I cannot forbear noticing here, that the introduction 
of the adverb “ worthily" might, by an unfair disputant 
upon your side of the question, be made use of to 
stultify all argument upon the other side. Constantly 
he would have it in liis power to slide off with, " Oh, I 
said ^worthily' contribute.'" And, in plain fact, I 
insist that your employment of that qualifying word 
places you in this dilemma : — Either it is necessary 
for your purpose, or it is not. If it is, something 
more than concern for human happiness is essential to 
virtue. If it is not, I may claim that it be rejected, 
and that we may read your proposition without it. 

The latter alternative is the one which I shall adopt ; 
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because I think the word must have slipped in un- 
awares ; and whether it did so or not, is is too vague to 
be considered definitory. Again let it be said, — if you 
admit a difference, essential to morals, between contri- 
buting to human happiness and contributing ^'wor- 
thily” to human happiness, you give up your own case 
and admit mine. 

However, to proceed with the discussion. Let me 
begin by asking the question, Is the motive of heroic 
self-sacrifice necessarily the happiness of others ? In 
the self-sacrifice which is prompted by intense, per- 
sonal love it may be said to be so ; but is it the case 
with the self-sacrifice of principle ? 

Even with respect to the self-sacrifice of affection, 
however, a distinction presents itself as requiring to 
be drawn. Not only is it true that in the rapture of 
the self-denial of love, no direct thought of the good 
or happiness of the beloved one f(jr whom pain is un- 
dergone is present to the mind ; but surely it will not 
be contended that a lover dies for his mistress, or a 
mother faints with watching over her sick child's 
cradle, because it is supposed to be’^for the happiness 
of mankind that such a sacrifice should be undergone ? 

Of course, if it could be proved that such a sacrifice 
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was inimical to the general happiness, a question of 
dpty would immediately arise ; and it is conceivable, I 
suppose, that a reason of patriotism might justify a 
husband in leaving a wife to” suffer, without first ask- 
ing her to absolve him from his immediate personal 
obligation, — I say it is perhaps conceivable, but I wish 
to speak guardedly upon so nice a question of high 
casuistry, rightly to determine the like of which would 
be the labour of a lifetime. 

But there is another step to be taken. Let us 
assume, it proved, — as I suppose it may be assumed, — 
that it is good for mankind at large that personal 
affection should make great sacrifices for its immediate 
objects, — ^let us assume that, I say. It would then 
follow that the self-sacrifice of affection is a duty, — if 
your criterion be tllp true one. But that is absurd. 
For if self-sacrifice be a duty, it is required to know 
in what degree it is so. How far is a mother bound 
to go in the labour self-destruction, or slow suicide, 
for th€)i, sake of a baby ? — for the sake of a bad hus- 
band or a bad son ? Nay, if self-sacrifice for love be 
a duty in certain cases, then love itself must be a duty 
in certain cases. In other words, an involuntary emo- 
tion may justly be compelled, which is, again, absurd. 

The truth is, that the self-sacrifice of affection is 
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neither right nor wrong in itself, — it is not moral at 
all, — ^though, as I have just endeavoured to make oi^t, 
your criterion implies that it is. 

But now let us pass on to the question of the self- 
sacrifice of principle. 

Suppose a martyr bound to the stake, and ready to 
give up his breath for a truth. Suppose it made 
known to him, (or suppose him to be hallucinated into 
the belief,) that the world will come to an end in five 
minutes, without any consequences of his martyrdom, 
good or bad, being possible to others. Would that 
make the smallest difference in his obligation? I 
apprehend not. 

With regard to mere sympathy, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a man stripped naked of all hope of it, either 
here or hereafter. At all events, a man so stripped 
could not be a martyr. The steadfastness of the mar- 
tyr will, doubtless, be in proporti^ to the strength of 
his hope of sympathy. But what is the essential ele- 
ment of the sympathy? — sympathy with increase of 
happiness, or with something else ? 

Some very flippant things have Seen said about the 
propagators of "negative” creeds, and it has been 
confidently asserted that a martyr for atheism is in- 
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conceivable. I entirely disagree. I can conceive a 
ipartyr for any form of opinion, and do not donbt 
that people have, as a matter of fact, snflFered pain and 
death for all such forms. I will go further, and will 
come so close to your own thesis, that a less subtle 
thinker 'than yourself might think me coquettish in 
holding off from a deliberate embrace. It is, perhaps, 
conceivable that a man might die for atheism, found- 
ing himself xx^on the belief that atheism was good for 
the human race. 

But pray note the two words which are put in italics 
in the last sentence. The principle, or opinion upon 
which a martyr may have founded the course of con- 
duct that brings him to the stake, is one thing ; the 
force, or motive, into which his opinion is sublimated 
for the purpose of self-sacrifice, is another. Therefore, 
although an atheistic martyr might say, “ I die for the 
good of my kind,'' the true rendering of his words 
would be, “I die If cause, having sought the good of 
my kind, I am now challenged in the search, and feel 
bound to die rather than say that the search was 
wrong either in motive or direction." 

But the question is, why bound? 

As a matter of fact, did any human being ever sub- 
mit to death, or commit himself to any career of in- 
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tense abnegation, specifically for the good of others, 
with an eye to the production of the greatest possible 
amount of happiness ? I confess I do not believe it, 
and cannot conceive it. The sacred fury of the phil- 
anthropist I quite understand. The impulse to com- 
municate pleasure, and multiply social chances of 
pleasure, is perfectly intelligible. It is as easy to con- 
ceive a man incurring loss of personal comfort in a 
career of philanthropy as in a career of beetle-collecting, 
or travelling in strange lands, or chemical experiment. 
But zeal to communicate pleasure has not, I apprehend, 
anything necessarily moral in it. 

Every man who makes sacrifices for principle — for 
the sake of something which he believes to be innocent 
or beneficial, but in which an attempt is made to arrest 
him, — dies for what may be called, and indeed is, the 
Point of Honour as between himself and the Moral 
order of the Universe, — ^briefly, he dies for the Point 
of Honour. ^ 

Let us suppose — ^whether it was true or not — let us 
suppose that Galileo was put to the rack for maintain- 
ing that the earth moved. Surely he had no idea of 
promoting human happiness in his^nind! Surely a 
man does not go to bed upon screws and pulleys 
because he is convinced that a certain point in astro- 
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nomy should be published, for the sake of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ! 

Again, let it be supposed that somebody had suc- 
ceeded in convincing Galileo that it would tend to 
destroy human happiness to publish the doctrine of the 
earth’s motion, Galileo would probably in that case 
have said, Well, then, I shall keep my discovery to 
myself.” 

But now, let us once more suppose that the Inquisi- 
tion, under these circumstances, insists upon his puh- 
lishing his discovery. He refuses — says he intends to 
make an esoteric doctrine of it. The Inquisition put 
him to the rack for his reticence. Still, he refuses. 

Now, it is conceivable that Galileo may so refuse, 
for a good many reasons : — 

Out of obstinacy, or, however, mere resoluteness of 
will. 

Out of a (sublimated) regard for the general happi- 
ness, — such a regar^ for the happiness of mankind in 
general as would represent personal affection inle- 
finitely diffused. 

Or, from what theologians call (and rightly call) 
“ holy fear ” — froA a regard for the will of God, as he, 
Galileo, reads it. 

Or, upon the Point of Honour pure and simple. 

VOL. II. B 
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But what I maintain is, that unless he is bound to 
stand his ground upon this Point of Honour, (a phrase 
which we will provisionally employ, with your kind 
permission,) there is no logical possibility of any other 
ground, considered as moral. That, unless that datum 
come first, there is, for instance, no room for religion 
or philanthropy either. 

I need not, in this connexion, consider the relation 
of Conscience and Theism, as mutually implied ; but 
that Conscience must be postulated, — its prime law, — 
its axiom, — be found, before philanthropy, or concern 
for the general happiness, can justify itself , — that is 
what I have to show here, and I believe my task to be 
a very simple one. 

I confess I cannot see, and do not know how it can 
be maintained, (probably it never was maintained,) 
that the prime or sole duty of each separate human 
being is to promote the happiness of all other human 
beings. Every man’s first obligation is, not to injure 
any other man — not to do anything which tends to 
deprive him of the same chance of happiness which 
he himself possesses. • 

If Galileo, having, we will say, invented the teles- 
cope, is credibly assured that, as soon as ever he makes 
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public his invention, ten thousand people will within a 
year and a day bum their eyes out looking at the sun, 
is that a reason which obliges Galileo to keep his 
telescope all to himself ? 

It cannot possibly be such a reason. For if there 
be a Moral Law, a Moral End, an in the world 
at it is utterly impossible for any one man, or for 
all men put together, to tell how miich pain may pos- 
sibly fall within its scope, and be an actual instrument 
in the development of its scheme. It is perfectly 
supposable that the blinding of ten thousand people 
would be a desirable thing. 

"'Yes,” I hear somebody say, "in order that ten 
times ten thousand may be benefited.” 

But no, that way of putting it will not do. You 
must say, — if your “happiness” argument is to be 
anything to the purpose, — ^you must say, In order that 
an overplus ot happiness may be the result. 

But what is sucjj an overplus of happiness as justi- 
fies the risk ? If ten thousand and ten men have their 
eyesight improved, is that a sufficient reason for injur- 
ing the eyes of ten thousand ? And if not, why not, 
upon the “ great&t happiness of the greatest number ” 
principle? 

Imagine the inventor of the telescope to have with- 
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held his invention because the Church told Him it 
would be the means of injuring ten thousand people. 
We should then have had no Newton perhaps, no 
Herschel, no Baily. It is required to know if the 
happiness felt and communicated, by astronomers who 
have been indebted to the telescope, would, when 
added up, outweigh the loss of happiness to ten thou- 
sand people from the burning out of their eyeballs ? 

Again, if the amount of happiness is to determine 
the question, — and the amount it must be, — it is 
required to know how many horses or dogs may be 
tortured to make one man happy, — tortured, I mean, 
not of choice, but of necessity? What proportion 
would the “happiness'* of, say, a Patagonian, or a 
half-imbecile, or a downright idiot, bear to the “ hap- 
piness” of Mr Tennyson; and supposing they came 
into collision, which must go to the wall, and why ? 

Again, there may be in the umverse beings of an 
order far superior in capacity of pleasure to man, and 
those beings may be directly affected by whatever is 
done among men. Supposing it to be so, one angel 
may have to count for a thousand nffen, one archangel 
for a thousand angels, and one God for all men and 
angels and animals put together. 
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In short, I cannot see that the ‘‘greatest happiness” 
test can be made moral, apply it in whatsoever way you 
please. Indeed it obviously cannot. For Quantity 
in action is Force, and nothing but force. Now Force 
is Must. But Morality is Ought: a sacred Neces- 
sity, with a Eeason Why behind it. 

I do not forget, in writing this, your brief answer to 
Mr Herbert Spencer. I quite catch the meaning of what 
you say when you observe that the principle of utility 
amounts simply to this — that the greatest possible 
amount of happiness is desirable. Be it so. All I 
have to remark is that the proposition is a barren one 
— in human hands. It amounts to saying that God 
has made men to desire happiness. No doubt. “ Then 
men should seek happiness.” Certainly ; but at all 
costs ? “ No ; the greatest amount of happiness is the 
object.” Very good — only I utterly deny that this 
brings you any nearer, or that the problem of quantity 
is soluble. 

Of course it may be said that all Evil is simply Pain. 
Physical evil is pain to my body — moral evil is pain to 
my conscience ; and it would be absurd not to admit 
that a man who il convinced that the greatest happiness 
principle is the formal ratio of ethics, may feel that 
his principle has the same sanctions as that of any 
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transcendental moralist in the world. Obviously, he 
may ; and most probably he does. But has he im- 
ported the sanctions, or do they inhere in his doctrine? 
That is the question. Unless some means of discrimi- 
nating happiness from pleasure is found and put in 
its proper place in the scheme of such a man, I main- 
tain that he is moral at the expense of his logical con- 
sistency. If we say that the formula should be the 
greatest of the greatest number consistent with 

the final wellbeing of the greatest number, we take 
another element into account ; just as you (uninten- 
tionally ?) do yourself, when you use that little adverb 
** worthily in speaking of the martyr or the hero. 

With respect to the question of preferability of plea- 
sure, — ^preferability pure and simple, — I find you, on 
page 15, maintaining that there can be no appeal 
from the verdict of the only competent judges ” which 
of " two classes of pleasures — naipely, the higher ” 
and the ‘‘lower” are to be preferred ; and these “ only 
competent judges” are, you say, “ those who are quali- 
fied by knowledge of both.” Their decision is final ; or, 
if they differ, the decision of “ the inajority amongst 
them.” 

Here, again, we are face to face with the old difficulty. 
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Why— Aow — should any decision by “majority” have, 
of necessity, any moral quality at all ? Who is to de- 
cide whether or not the “ majority ” have experienced 
the two classes of pleasures? How can numbers add’ 
up to 'anything but power? How can any force be- 
come Eight, without afi addition to it ? — which addi- 
tion is the thing we are in search of. Suppose you, 
Mr Mill, were, in a community of thousands, the only 
man who had tasted both classes of pleasures ; but the 
rest of them found you an inconvenient person, and 
resolved to extinguish you because your ideal of hap- 
piness was different from theirs? What is your an- 
swer? I do not mean your safeguard in practice, 
(though the one must essentially coincide with the 
other,) but your answer in logic. 

We have not yet exhausted this little question of 
majorities. For, n plain stubborn fact, the Highest 
Pleasure may be sjiid to be for ever in a minority of 
one ; which minority is for ever struggling to make 
itself into a majority. This is, in other terms, the doc- 
trine of progress. No present realised or apprehended 
better is final : it* is no sooner touched with the finger 
than another is apprehended somewhere else ; so that 
the majority is always, as a matter of experience, against 
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the Best Pleasure ; which must, of necessity, be some- 
thing untasted yet. 

It is of course possible to introduce here a definition 
of the higher pleasures which shall exclude this dif- 
ficulty ; but, as I think, only upon condition that the 
definitory shall include something more than pleasure ; 
shall include the tertium quid of which we speak. 

That the pleasures, for example, of the intellect and 
imagination are, in themselves, preferable, as pleasures, 
to those of ** sense ” (so called, — I only use language of 
accommodation,) is not, in ray opinion, susceptible of 
proof. Nor, indeed, can I conceive that there should 
be any key to unlock the question of pleasure, (either 
in quality or kind,) except a private key — the key 
which every man carries in his own bosom. Every 
individual has his own idea of what is best ; and that 
is best-~/or him — until he sees another “ best,"' which 
is better still. The one thing which is clear to me, 
and to every unsophisticated conscience, is that I have 
no right to try to force my best upon him ; no right 
to endeavour to prevent his seeking his own best. 
Admitting then, or rather proclaiming, that every 
human being should endeavour to cflltivate and pro- 
mote the best (which he can discern), and neglect no 
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opportunity of doing this in such a way as to promote 
human happiness, or rather so as not to hinder it, — I 
fail to discover in this any criterion of ethics. 

The first principle of Practical Morality appears to 
me to be that 

Every man is hound to obey, at all costs, his own 
highest impulse. 

From which is derived the negative — 

Ko man shall attempt to limit the activity of another 
who claims to he seeking to obey such impulse, unless 
that activity limits his own activity. 

If it be asked whether “ highest impulse means 
strongest impulse, the answer is — it means the strong- 
est impulse any man can feel within the limits of 
consistency with his own ideal, or conception of duty. 
Plausible objections against this statement of the case 
will be considered by me under another heading ; but 
in the meanwhile I may observe that no man has a 
right to prevent (f<jr example) a dog doing what he 
pleases, so long as the dog injures no one : and, in like 
manner, no man has a right to prevent (for example) 
a Patagonian, however barbarous or degraded, from 
doing what he pleases, so long as he injures no .one. 
If a man violates his own ideal, that is his own affair, 
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an affair for the court of conscience ; or externally, it 
is an affair for the Church. But it is no affair of civil 
compulsion. 

If it seem to Galileo that the highest thing he can do 
is to assert the motion of the earth, let him do it. 
He is not only entitled, he is hound to do it. The 
moment you challenge his right by applying force, you 
make it a Point of Honour from which he cannot recede. 
And however low in the scale the end or duty chosen 
by the individual may be, the case is precisely the same 
supposing the individual can see no higher. The mo- 
ment you turn on your force to stop him, that moment 
the pursuit of his end becomes a point of honour to 
him. 

I use this phrase advisedly, though at perhaps some 
little risk of misconception. The point of duty is, in 
strict truth, the point of honour ; and we may discern, 
under that name, the formal ratio of ethics in the 
single word Truthfulness. ^ 

That thing is Absolutely Eight which is Absolutely 
True — i.e., absolutely at one with the Nature of Things 
in General. 

That thing is Relatively Right— right to the 
individual — which he himself believes to be absolutely 
right, (whether it actually is so or not.) 
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Truthfulness is the lowest terra of any man^s self- 
sacrificing persistence in what he believes to be right. 

No man can be sure, as against any other man, that 
he knows or feels that which is best, (though, of course, 
he may know for his own guidance.) . 

If A may dictate to B, then may B to A ; and C to 
D ; and so on all round the alphabet, which is absurd. 

Truthfulness, or adherence, at all risks, to the thing 
perceived to exist, is our only guarantee • for the pos- 
session of any right whatever. It is every man's 
own separate raison d'etre as against every other 
man. 

If I assert that Jupiter has four moons, because I 
believe I have seen them, or begin to eat a pottle of 
strawberries, because I believe I rightfully may, and 
then somebody comes and says, ‘‘ No, you shall not,” — 
I resist him. Por, if he may deny my right to a pottle 
of strawberries, why may he not deny my right to a 
mouthful of air, or drop of water ? — in other words, 
why not my right to exist at all ? 

Or, if he may deny my right to inform the man 
Theodore that Jupiter has four moons, why may he not 
deny my right to inform my mother Hester by a glance 
of the eye that I love her ? 

Thus the Moral Criterion for each separate man 
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is — conformity to the truth of things, as that truth 
appears to him. 

To prevent or endeavour to prevent another realis- 
ing his own idea of such conformity, is injury — unless 
his procedure prevents my endeavouring to realise my 
idea. 

The greatest happiness of the greatest number must 
result from these two points, realised in practice : — 

1. Every man shall, at all risks, seek to carry out 
his own highest and best idea of dftty. 

2. No man shall interfere with any other man in 
his efforts to do that which he conceives to be right. 

It is impossible to reduce scientific Morality to lower 
terms than these. Practical|y these canons are not 
perfectly obeyed ; never can be perfectly obeyed. No 
principle can ever be realised. 

But the canons are immutable. And the perpetual 
efibrt to realise them must result in the Divine ex- 
pediency of constant approximatipn. 

For human shortcomings another provision occurs, 
in another sphere, — the sphere, namely, of mutual 
accommodation or allowance. But that topic is not 
now before me. * 


It may be said that conformity to the truth of 
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things, translated into sensation, is happiness. No 
doubt, — if complete, and unconditioned. But, if in- 
complete, and conditioned (as it must be), it need not 
be pleasure in any sense of which outsiders can judge. 
It is true that if every human being could obey, and 
did obey his highest impulse, without distinction of any 
kind, there would be perfect happiness — but then, what 
need of ethics, or rules of conduct ? That is heaven ; 
or the millennium ; — the best of all possible worlds. 
The question is. What is the formal ratio of duty when 
we have, actually, pain or limitation, contending against 
possibilities of pleasure in obeying the highest impulse ? 
And I reply, it is Teuthfulness from within outward 
— Liberty from without inward. This, I maintain, 
offers guidance. But I can see no rule of conduct, no 
glimmer of guidance, in saying that there ought to be 
the greatest possible amount of happiness in the world. 
Of course there ought. And what then ? 

At the risk of beii^g tedious, I will go again over the 
main ground, making some additions, perhaps, in the 
way of inference. 

Every man feels that he has a right to do all that he 
chooses to do, so long as he does not injure others. I 
hold my right to life itself by the same tenure as that 
which entitles me to say that Jupiter has four moons. 
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If I have not the right in question, no more have 
you ; no more has any one. Within the limits of our 
ideas or capacities our rights must be the same. If 
you deny my right by force, I assert it by force — that 
is to say, I resist you. And the whole truth of things, 
from the summits to the abysses, is impawned on my 
side. This is the Univeesal, or Absolute Point of 
Honour. It is Conscience. It is Duty. It is, in 
fine, the formal ratio of Ethics. 

That we have, in this principle, the only foundation 
for hope that tlie greatest happiness of the greatest 
number will ever be realised is certain. I do not doubt 
— returning for a moment to a point dismissed, and 
speaking with special regard to page 1 5 of your essay 
— I do not doubt, I say, that the happiness-ideal of 
the cultivated European is higher than that of the Pata- 
gonian — nobody seriously or permanently doubts it 
perhaps ; though that cannot be afiirmed, and might 
plainly be denied. But what secunty have I, as against 
a dissentient Patagonian, except in the principle of 
liberty ? Unless I am able to assert, as against him 
who practises the lower, iny own right to choose the 
' higher, I may as well give up talKing about morals. 
Life is a game of mere force, and the “ Divine will 
merely means les gros bataillons. In truth, the educa- 
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^on of the race depends upon those who have reached 
the higher holding their own place as of right against 
mere force. And if I claim the right for myself, how 
can I deny it to the Patagonian ? 

Thus, then, if ever I have to die for a conviction, 
(which Heaven forbid, if the death were to be a painful 
one,) I shall die, not because I want to promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, but because, 
in maintaining my own truth, I shall believe myself to 
be allying myself to that truth of the universe which 
must coincide with the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number. Here, again, I return upon the point 
from which I started, and find myself, when I employ 
the word musV/ insisting upon that very word “ ?ie- 
^essarily'' which Mr Herbert Spencer used, which you 
ejected, and which, in my opinion, is of the very 
ssence of the case. Thus I agree, upon this point, 
^ith Mr Herbert Spencer; and my confidence in my 
wn conclusion, as to the formal ratio of morals, coin- 
iding as it does with his own, is not lessened by the 
eflection that I had, many years ago, reached it by a 
|ifferent path, in total ignorance of his great work on^ 
|Social Statics,^* and also in ignorance of a writer 
f the last century, whose solution of the question 
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is not only coincident, but absolutely identical with 
my own * 

In your “ Dissertations/' I find you writing, in re- 
gard to Bentham, the following pregnant sentences : — 

“ Man is never recognised by him as a being capable 
of pursuing spiritual perfection as an end, — of desiring, 
for its own sake, the conformity of his own character 
to his standard of excellence, without hope of good or 
fear of evil from other source than his own inward 
consciousness. Even in the more limited form of Con- 
science, this great fact in human nature escapes him. 
Nothing is more curious than the absence of recog- 
nition, in any of his writings, of the existence of con- 
science as a thing distinct from philanthropy, from 
affection for God or man, and from self-interest in this 
world or in the next.'’ 

As it would scarcely be possible to express my own 
view more definitely than these uery words of yours 
do it, I have been at great pains to try and convince 
myself, that the difference between your side of the 
question and the side from which I cannot detach 
myself, is only a difference of words^ But I cannot so 


♦ See Appendix. 
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convince myself— tjannot see, with you, that the great- 
est happiness of the greatest nunaber is the Criterium 
of Ethics, though the Criterium, when found, must 
coincide with the Utility upon which you found your- 
self. H. H. 
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TO 

THE REV. E. D. MAURICE, M.A. 

It/ HEN I have read in Mr Tennyson’s last Idyll 
* " of King Arthur how 

* Queen Guinevere had fled the court, and sat 
There in the holy house at Almesbury,” 

I have often wondered where Queen Guinevere would 
have had to fly to in modern days : — 

“ For I will draw me into sanctuary,” 


said the queen ; but in the hour that is she would 
have looked in vain for any such sanctuary recognised 
of all the world. It is true, a modern Guinevere 
would not be threatened with the “ flaming death ; ” 
only, perhaps, with moral dissolution. If she con- 
sented to. “fly” with Lancelot to tiis “strong castle 
over seas,” it is possible, though by no means certain 
— ^nay, on a large induction of the most difiicult cases, 
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not even probable, for the law is a rough net that does 
not take up fine difficulties, and only provides for 
coarse badness — it is possible that, if she consented,, 
the knot might be cut; and Lancelot might Vhide” 
her, and “hold her with his life against the world.*’ 
But Lancelot might under pressure change his mind ; 
or might lose his wits or his courage ; and then, where 
is Guinevere ? Nor, supposing him a true man, and 
supposing Guinevere to have decided with him that, 
the best being bad, nothing remained but to seek the 
strong castle over seas, is the case without difficulty. 
Guinevere would not be “received,** nor do I insist 
that she ought to be. Unless Lancelot were really 
the flower of knighthood, and unless she had herself 
great force of character, she is still threatened with the 
penalty of moral dissolution. And it is a sad penalty. 
Nobody loves Becky Sharp, surely ; but nobody, with 
a conscience, ever shut up “Vanity Fair’* upon the 
moral isolation of ^ven that bad woman — a Vivien of 
modern times — without a pang, and a reflection that 
there is something wanting in our social arrange- 
ments. 

In the days of Lancelot of the Lake certain 
forms of moral isolation were perhaps hardly possible. 
Men and women were so perpetually being forced back 
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upon primitive needs, that they often came to feel 
their want of each other too keenly to stand upon cere- 
mony. A lady who had happened to owe her life to 
Guinevere’s intercession, (the sort of thing that was- 
often occurring,) would hardly feel justified in cutting 
her the next week. A knight, even Sir Galahad, 
between whom and a descending battle-axe Sir Lan- 
celot had interposed his own body, would feel the tie 
of brotherhood, underlying all errors and even crimes, 
too strongly to hold himself at an unsocial distance 
afterwards. 

But, whatever befell, there was help in the bosom 
of the Church, just as the severity of the Jewish code 
was, in practice, (and not only in practice, but as to its in- 
direct influence on the minds of the people,) greatly mi- 
tigated by the existence of Cities of Eefuge, and by the 
notion of inviolability which was attached to the horns 
of the altar. There was time given, in consequence, 
for what I have heard called shaMng down.” Room 
was found for the counter-play of circumstance and 
feeling upoli an old state of facts, and for the growth 
of something like prescription with regard to the new. 
There was a quiet, retired space, in which the lights 
of past passion, (for there is light in passion, whatever 
the colour of the fire,) and the lights of present reflec- 
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tion, might seek to blend into truth and justice. In a 
word, there was a Sanctuary. 

The foundation of the Sanctuary idea is, of course, 
that of being — pursuer and pursued, the injured and 
the injurer — in the presence of a Superiority under 
whose infinite Shadow all differences, even the biggest, 
are dwarfed into practical invisibility ; the inevitable 
incessant vicariousness of life being felt to reach to the 
very source and fountain of Life — ^whatever may be 
the symbol of the vicariousness, whether altar or cross. 
This is an idea which, obviously, can never die out of 
the human mind until religion itself expires. But in 
modern society where is the Sanctuary? I could 
myself tell a tragic story, in which one of two blood- 
relations, who were alienated, (one alleging injury, 
which the other denied,) wrote to the other, “ Let us 
sink this difference. Let us remain apart, if you will ; 
but let us remember the ancient love, founding our- 
selves upon the l(^ve which is the root of all other. 
Let us meet in church — ^in opposite aisles, if you will, 
but let us meet — in the presence of Him between 
whom and both of us the (hstance is so great that the 
distance between you and me is less than a mathe- 
matic point.” But do you at all think this appeal 
was listened to? Absolutely, no. And I see reason 
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to fear that the idea to which it appealed is pretty 
well smothered in the average modem mind. If it 
were not so, if it floated about in the very air, as it 
ought to do, do you think — I know you do not — that 
the first thought of a forlorn woman would he that 
vjhen the new life came it must be strangled out ? 

Here is a new word, or a word "as old as new,” 
applying to Infanticide ; and to a great many other 
matters ! The advocates of freedom, from Milton 
downwards, have been taunted by those who, as he 
says, "mean licence^' when they "cry liberty” — 

** For who loves that must first he wise and good ” — 

with the consequences of their teaching. But this 
comes from not allowing for what (in the jargon of 
the day) is called the " positive side ” of their teaching. 
One modern poet (since Coleridge and Wordsworth) 
has clearly discerned this, and said it, — I mean Mr 
Henry Taylor, in his "Lago Lugdlho,” in the verses 
beginning, 

" Civil and moral liberty are twain ; 

in. other words, liberty is indeed licence, unless as 
much weight be put on in one direction as is taken off 
in the other 
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One House of Refuge in this dreary waste 
Was, through God’s mercy, by our fathers built ; 

. That house, the Church. 0 England, if the guilt 
Of pride and greed thy grandeur have abased. 

Thy liberty endanger’d, here be placed 
Thy trust; thy freedom’s garment, if thou wilt. 
To piece by chartera and by statutes strive. 

But to its personal rescue, haste, oh, haste ! 

And save its soul alive.” 


Ah, save its soul alive ! To do this implies a direct 
positive action on the part of religious minds and. 
religious institutions, for which we have not yet dis- 
covered the formula ; but in the meanwhile a conser- 
vative, transitionary activity is possible. It is possible 
— men like you and your coadjutors have proved, and 
are hourly proving the possibility — for the Church to 
pick up, shelter, and provide for the provisional exist- 
ence of germs of new moral life which are flung off in 
the shape (at first) of differentiated growths, which, 
but for shelter, would perish by the wayside, being 
trodden under foot^f men, or devoured by the fowls of 
the air — the evil birds of the prince of that dominion. 
I am humbly but most earnestly of opinion that no 
truer service could be rendered to the Lord of Life. 

A great modern novelist, and almost the only one 
who has united rich intelligence and complete impar- 
tiality with complete freedom from cynicism, has in- 
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troduced into a story the Church in its character of 
a Sanctuary. Dr Kenn, in the “ Mill on the Floss,’" 
presents us with some sort of type of what it might be 
and do through its ministers. And there are souls 
who, in other ways, have found in yourself another 
such type. Between him and you there is the difference 
that exists between a single torch and a beacon-fire 
set upon a hill, or a cresset flaming from a tower. For 
a function such as yours there needs a larger tolerance 
than could well consist with such a nature as Dr 
Kenn’s. Coleridge proclaimed, many years ago, in 
which of our English institutions lay the largest capa- 
city of toleration. As to myself,” he says, I not only 
know the Church Establishment to be tolerant, but I 
see in it the greatest, if not the sole, safe bulwark of 
toleration.” There was a time when I myself — a 
(political) Dissenter then and now — should have thought 
this unmeaning. I have gathered the meaning of it 
in proportion as I have gathered, yef r after year, along 

4 >*• 

with others since 1851, that persons who represent 
institutions can so transcend, without transgressing, 
the limits within which they have to move, as to touch 
the most forbidding boundary-lines wfth a light of in- 
vitation, and flood out the distant gloominess of a for- 
tified place in the luminous hospitality of a SanQtuary. 
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And, having so leamt, I devoutly invite you, yet not I, 
but a mighty multitude of souls, to crown the lesson. 
You will know for a true voice the voice that speaks, 
and you will understand the message. For the mes- 
sage is to you, of all men under the cope of heaven. 


[This is rather vague, though it has, here and there, 
touches of natural eloquence. Whether the letter ever 
reached its address or not, in the form in which it here 
stands, or in any other, and what the writer expected 
to come of it, I do not know. Never did I know a 
man so indifferent as he was to what are called 
‘‘results;” never a man so given to sending arrows 
into the dark. But evidently he did not drop the 
subject, for I find among his papers, headed with the 
initials “F. D. M.,” the following paragraphs, which 
seenf, from the manner in which the word “ indeed ” is 
psed in the first line, to be a deliberate continuation. — 

fco-] 


I am, indeedj distinctly of opinion that the Church 
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Establishment of this country has proved itself, and 
may yet prove itself again, a " bulwark of toleration,” 
without which freedom of life and conscience would 
fare badly. It does not follow that it is right that it 
should be maintained, and certainly I, a political Dis- 
senter, think the Church should be dissevered from the 
State, or, at least, that it should never have been con- 
nected with it. It does not follow, because reading 
back the course of events, I find a certain thing has in 
fact served certain good uses, that the thing itself was 
good — to say nothing of the fact that this inferential 
manner of looking at the past for historic purposes is 
very much like that manner of looking forward to the 
future which is called fortune-telling, or, however, rash, 
ill-judged prophecy. It is totally impossible we can 
have the whole of the case before us, either as to the past 
or as to the future. If, however, it should appear that 
the existence of a Church Establishment is likely, in 
this country, to serve the cause of enlightened toleration, 
that might at least so far affect my views as a Dissenter 
as to induce me to abstain from all purely aggressive 
and destructive courses of action towards the Estab- 
lishment, And, in point of fact, ^ have always felt 
inclined to side with those who say, " Let the Church 
have free liberty to develop herself from within, and 
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then she will, in the nature of things, detach herself 
from the State/' 

I have been told that Coleridge looked forward with 
dread to what he called the plebification of knowledge. 
I think he had some reason. The plebification of opi- 
nion is a terrible thing to cimteraplate, involving as it 
will at first — involving as it has already begun to in- 
volve — one of the ugliest of tyrannies, (I grant not the 
ugliest,) namely, the tyranny of half-intelligent mobs. 
Against this form of tyranny the Church Establishment 
has already begun to oppose a bulwark. I need not 
refer to your own case, or say (what is strictly true) 
that a Dissenting minister who disavowed belief in the 
eternal torment of separate souls would never be able 
to hold his own. Nor need I go further, and point out 
how very wide a tract of ground the Articles of the 
Church are found, in fact, to cover ; nor need I add 
that individual members of the Church of England 
would be fighting their separate battles at a great dis- 
advantage, if it were not for the immense prestige of a 
learned and eminent institution which cannot prevent 
their exercising the functions of religious teachers, 
because a majority of their brethren reject their religi- 
ous creed; which surrounds them with symbols of 
sanctity; and, to be plain, backs them with its re- 
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venues. This does not at all imply that the battle of 
liberty of conscience began to be fought within the 
Church Establishment, — ^though that may have been 
so; nor that, if the Church were now disconnected 
from the State, I would be one to suggest the con- 
nexion. It only implies that, things being as they are, 
the power of half- thinking mobs of “ intelligent” people 
being so great, and their notions of moral right and 
wrong being so rude, a valuable purpose may be served 
by the Establishment, as it now exists ; a rich, learned, 
venerable, fortified corporation. 

That the Church has really answered a most useful 
purpose in preserving a sound, wholesome type of 
character in England, I am very deeply convinced. I 
can and do, in retrospect, sympathise heartily, tenderly, 
and reverentially with the Simeonite or Evangelical 
reaction. Not a stone would I dare to throw at the 
names of any of the good men who took part in it. 
But, at the same time, I know po’-fectyr well that there 
is a type of character which never did, never will per- 
haps, understand Evangelicalism, but which is capable 
of reUgious faith acceptable to God, though innocent 

t 

of Shibboleths ; and a type which could have found no 
shelter daring (which I dare to call) the Sturm-und- 
drang season of the Simeonite reaction, except in the 
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bosom of the English Church. I have in my eye such 
people as the old bachelor Quince of Praed's exquisite 
verses ; the vicar, Dr Poundtext, who was so fond of 
Quince, and would never have thought of telling him 
he had not been ‘‘ born again/' — 

“ He went to church but once a week ; 

Yet Dr Poundtext always found him 
An honest man, who studied Greek, 

And liked to have his friends around him 

or again, the Mr Gilfil of George Eliot ; or the excel- 
lent old uncle of ** Adam Bede,” sc beautifully sketched 
by the same author. I might mention in the same 
category. Bishop Butler — a saintly man ; a man who 
might excusably be canonised ; yet a man who, both in 
his creed* and in his life, would have been very un- 
savoury to the Simeonite party, and would have been 
morally mobbed to death by them, if they could have 
got at him. 

However, it is not my intention to go at length into 
this subject, which only arose by the way. It was of 
the Church Absolute that I wished to speak, and of its 


* That ** Evangelical” preachers and writers make thedogical 

capital out of Butler is another thing. They are simply dishonest, 
or mistaken in doing so. 
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function as complementary to that of the State, or Civil 
Government, representing the Sphere of Love, while 
the other represents the Sphere of Law, or Force. 

I CANNOT;^ by any process whatever, bring myself 
to recognise the function of Government as moral. 
It must deal with actions either as wrong, or as injury. 
If it deals with them as wrong, it cannot possibly stop 
short of persecution. All the diflSculties arise which I 
have suggested in a letter to Mr John Stuart Mill 
The Best is, for ever, in a minority of one, — necessarily 
so, by the law of progress. Now a government, consi- 
dered as moral, can never be anything but the expressed 
will of the majority. Even Mr Carlyle’s despotism of 
the Wisest must be a representative government — ^im- 
plicitly or explicitly, your Wisest must be chosen ; as 
he may be deposed for a Wiser. What, upon any con- 
stitutional hypothesis, I am to understand by the morale, 
or moral choice of a cabinet, I do^ot know. Tliis must 
be again a question of majority I suppose 5 for Mr Lowe 
may think one thing, Mr Gladstone another, and Lord 
Palmerston a third. But what ri^ht have a majority 
to govern a minority ? A minority may indeed say, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, '' We wiil sacrifice our convenience 
or our pleasure in such and such particulars to that of 
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the greater number— taking our chance of ourselves 
being some day a... majority, and making you do the 
like.” That is intelligible. So is any other view of a 
compromise of rights (to pleasure or convenience) dic- 
tated by divine expediency. But the moment it is 
understood that, upon any |ffinciple whatever, any ex- 
ternal Force may interfere with my conduct considered 
as moral , — i c., as related to my own conscience, — that 
moment sets in the possibility of persecution. It is 
unnecessaiy, as well as useless, to elaborate this again, 
as I have done in addressing Mr Mill ; and it is cer- 
tainly unnecessary, in addressing you, to insist that the 
vulgar distinction between duty to God and duty to 
man is not logically tenable. There is not an act pos- 
sible to human choice which may not have religious 
sanctions behind it, and therefore not an act upon 
which the question of persecution may not arise, if 
government be allowed to have any concern with con- 
duct considered as right or wrong. I will not plague 
you by pushing any farther what must be mere com- 
monplace to you; but will simply say that I hold 
government to be absolutely and necessarily t^nmoral ; 
a mere policeman to put down inconvenience ; an au- 
tomaton set up by common consent to do for every man 
what he is entitled to do for himself— namely, resist 
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aggression; the symbol of the prime axiom of the 
thing called Justice — ^namely, every man may do what 
he chooses, so long as he hinders not any other man 
doing what he chooses. Government is, in my eyes, a 
mere machine for helping to maintain the equilibrium 
of personal freedom. Of course, in an ideal commu- 
nity, there would be no government at all, for there 
would be no injurious force against which repressive 
force had to be exercised. 

I need not repeat what I have said about divine 
expediency. For instance, I hold that it is no part of 
the duty of a government to relieve the poor ; but yet 
I am not sure that I would, if I could, abolish the 
poor-law. The burden of proof however lies, in my 
opinion, with those who justify a poor-law; as the 
burden of proof rests with the advocates of any and 
every restriction or compulsion, of whatever nature or 
kind, or for whatever purpose proposed. 

Denying, as I do, that the function of Government 
by force (which is civil government^ is Moral, I do not, 
you will have guessed, deny, but sti^^nuously maintain, 
that the conscience — that which is Moral — ^tends to 
set up an organised external symbol of government 
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from Above ; and that symbol I call the Church Abso- 
lute. Let me a|)proach, by degiees, the definition of 
what I believe to be the function of the Church ; 
merely premising that I am not about to suggest a 
limitation, but, on the contrary, an extension of the 
commonly-received view of its scope. 

To return, for a moment, to the sphere of external 
force. 

The involuntary functions necessary for the con- 
tinuance of life are, to begin with, beyond the sphere 
of government. Government has no business to inter- 
fere, if it could interfere, with the colour of my hair, 
or my digestion of my food. 

Again, it has no right to interfere with my use of 
the means of life in my intercourse with others, imless 
I do what they are unwilling I should do — i.e., injure 
them, cheat, or steal. In other words. Freedom of 
Trade is what no government is entitled to deny to the 
community. In potnt of fact, and in practice, it can 
only try to do so ; for trade restrictions are sure to be 
evaded. Here of course, as elsewhere, considerations 
of divine expediency must have a jdace. In a barri- 
caded city, a police-captain may lawfully, perhaps, pre- 
vent my going about my usual business ; just as, when 

there is a stoppage in the street, a policeman may 

VOL. IL n 
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force me to take an exceptio|ial route. But all this is 
only right upon the supposition that the principle of 
freedom is recognised, and that the exception is, on 
both sides, understood to be one. 

Again, the sphere of the emotions, and of all con- 
duct expressing emotion, unless it interfere with the 
freedom of others, must be outside the pale of civil 
compulsion.' Government could not, if it would, 
compel me to admire a picture of Turner's. If I 
happen to admire it, I may do what I please by way 
of indulging my admiration, so long as I am only 
just. I may buy the picture, if I can ; only I must 
not steal it. Government could not compel me to love 
John or Thomas ; it could not prevent my loving John 
or Thomas ; nor has it any right to interfere with my 
expressing my love, or want of love, so long as I limit 
the freedom of no other person. Government cannot 
make me devout ; it cannot prevent my being devout ; 
it has no right to prevent my cuitivating the devout 
life in any way I please, so long as I do not, by my 
act, prevent others. 

If, for a temporary reason, government have the 

c 

right — the right of a divine expediency — to interfere 
with the way in wliich (suppose) I express my devo- 
tional feelings, two things must be borne in mind as 
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conditions of the right, ^'irst, that the right to inter- 
fere at all is only casual; for a government which 
denies freedom denies its own formal ratio; and 
secondly, that it can never claim anything more than 
the validity of a negative. For example, in time of war 
or public trouble and confusion, it is conceivable that 
the civil officer may have the right to say to me, “ You 
shall not go, on Sunday morning, to your accustomed 
place of worship;” but it is not conceivable that he 
should have the right to say, ‘‘ You shall go and pre- 
tend to worship at another place.’' Again, it is also 
conceivable that a private individual might be justi- 
fied in resisting tlie civil officer in the first case ; 
might feel himself entitled to say to the civil officer, 
God calls me, and I shall go.” In such a case, no- 
thing remains possible but conflict, and sacrifice on one 
side, or both. The man might be right before God in 
resisting the civil i)ower. The civil power might be 
right before God in'putting him to pain. 

Let us take another case. Let us pass from devo- 
tion lo friendship. I liave as much right to love the 
man Thomas, and seek his society, as I have to hang 
up a picture on my wall because it pleases me to do 
so. If Thomas is willing, he and I may enter into any 
rektions of friendship that wo please, so long as we do 
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not limit the freedom of others to do similarly. Now, 
suppose Thomas and I take a room upon joint respon- 
sibility, and agree to spend three hours a day together, 
cultivating our friendship in that room, — reading, talk- 
ing, doing wliatever we please. Suppose, again, that, 
after a twelvemonth, Thomas is minded to quit my 
society. Thomas may be ever so wrong in his reasons, 
(if any;) but external compulsion cannot make one 
man feel friendly towards another. One thing, how- 
ever, it can do : it can enforce tangible obligations. 
So government could make Thomas pay his share of 
the rent of the room for as long as our engagement 
lasted. But it would be ridiculous and wrong for the 
civil officer to meddle with the question of privilege. 
For I need not be hurt by the retirement of Thomas 
unless I like. He may be wrong in retiring ; but he may 
not. Perhaps I gave him reason. Perhaps I gave him 
reason in a way no court of justice could possibly take 
account of. Suppose I came, sudd6nly and unaccount- 
ably, to hate Thomas, and gave him a momentary look 
of concentrated detestation which made friendly inter- 
course impossible. Suppose a thousand million things, 
— ^none of them, perhaps, so extraordinary and so inscrut- 
able as the things which do actually occur day by day, 
without our knowing or dreaming of them. It is utterly 
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absurd for the civil officer to walk up with the sword in 
his hand, and interfere in the question of privilege, — the 
question of the emotions. I should not be so ridiculous 
as to go to a court of justice and say, Please to make 
Thomas shake hands with me. Please to make Thomas 
be friendly with me. Please to make Thomas con- 
verse. Please to make Thomas smile. Please to make 
Thomas meet me as usual.” I might, and probably 
should say, supposing Thomas tried to shirk his obli- 
gation, “ Please to make Thomas pay his share of the 
rent.” But I can have no property in emotion, or in 
conduct expressing emotion ; for neither can be en- 
forced. The case would be just as if I had been a 
painter, and Thomas, admiring my style, had praised 
and bought my pictures for a long time. It might be 
very inconvenient and distressing for me, if Thomas 
suddenly came to think my painting bad, and took to 
patronising another artist. But the civil officer would 
have no business t<i make him go on buying my pic- 
tures. That would be unjust to Thomas, and might be 
injurious to art ; and so to others besides him. 

Now, I shall be drawing nearer to my main topic, 
if I remark at once, (and, indeed, the remark is here in 
its proper phice,) that all the emotions, and all conduct 
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flowing from the emotions, stand upon the same foot- 
ing, with respect to external compulsion. You would 
have no right to drive a man, with a penalty over his 
head, to pretend to admire Turner’s pictures. You would 
have no right to drive him to pretend attachment to 
Thomas or John. You would have no right to drive 
him to pretend to worship at your own authorised altar. 

The reason is obvious : you violate the Moral Law 
itself. I have endeavoured, in addressing Mr John 
Stuart Mill, to show that the formal ratio of all 
Ethics is Truth ; carrying the analysis of the senti- 
ment of duty down to what I have called the Abso- 
lute or Universal Point of Honour. Violate this, and 
you commit the greatest of crimes; nay, rather, the 
only possible crime, for all wTong-doing consists in 
such violation. Violate this, and you commit the ab- 
surdity of denying the raison d'etre of the very force 
you use, which is authorised and set up (and should 
only be put in action) for moral reasons. 

The State, then, must not interfere by compulsion 
(except in so far as it may perhaps claim the validity 
of an occasional negative, as a matter of expediency) 
in relation to — * 

1. The involuntary functions which make life. 

2. The pursuit (not unjust) of the means of life. 
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3. The emotions, and-extenial conduct (not unjust) 
springing from the emotions or involuntary impulses. 

But there will now remain three tremendously wide 
tracts of human life uncared for, — except protectivel}’^, 
— unless some other power may intervene. That 
power must be one which leaves the will free, for it 
may not violate the moral law ; and yet it must be a 
power capable of laying the foundations of its ac- 
tivity in some immutable resources of the human 
mind. Irregularities, crossings, puzzlings, blunders, 
conflicts, wrongs, not (necessarily) cognisable by the 
civil power, will occur under each of the above three 
heads ; and so w’e shall have — 

1. Disease, or illness. 

2. Poverty. 

3. Error, or WTong, short of crime.* 

Now all these things have hitherto largely belonged, as 
to their causes or history, to the sphere of the interme- 
diate, the indefmitp, the occult. Science is perpetually 
endeavouring to reclaim the ground they have thus 
far appeared to belong to, and to reduce them within 
the sphere of law, or definite calculabilit)^ Let it 
proceed ; palsied be the hand that would stay the 

* No reader requires to be told that crime is hi jury, punishable 
by civil law. 
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pathologist, the political economist, or the statist, on 
his path of tentative usefulness ! But, in the mean- 
while, the causes of disease, poverty, and moral error 
are largely to be referred to occult, or incalculable 
causes. Evils occurring under the three heads in ques- 
tion, may all legitimately be dealt with by the indivi- 
duals themselves; but they may be followed by dis- 
abling consequences, or the individuals may be anxious 
to lay down their burden at the feet of 

At the feet of what ? CHARITY ; in the subliinest 
sense in which that word can be used : the fusion of 
sympathy, reverence, and power. 

Now, what is the Church ? What does the Church 
Absolute represent ? She represents the (Occult, or) 
Infinite, incarnating itself vicariously in the Finite. 
She represents, — to use a Dissenting phrase familiar 
to me in my childhood, — she represents the God-Man- 
Mediator. Her sphere is just the sphere the civil 
power cannot touch. She may concern herself with 
the healing of disease, or the mitigation of its con- 
sequences ; with the relief of poverty ; with the cure 
of moral wrong, short of crime. In other words, her 
business is with the Sick, the Poor, rfhd the Tempted, 
or Erring — always, if they come to her — presumably 
whether they do or not. In the obvious labours of 
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Charity which fall to her share under the two first 
heads, she has always at her service, at least, the 
wealth and other means of which slie may be ‘made the 
. steward by the free-will of her sons and daughters, 
who understand the fundamentally vicarious Idea of 
the Church ; and for the less obvious labours of Charity 
which relate to the Erring or the Tempted, she has, at 
least, the resource of Discipline, wliich, in this Kealm 
of the Cross, replaces the idea of Punishment, which 
belongs to the Realm of the Sword, or Force. 

But is this all the Church has ? I suppose there are 
still people to be found in the world who believe three 
tilings about the community of the faithful : — 

1 . That the Church has, or may have, the power of 

miracle ; 

or, in other words, that the soul which is, in faith, at 
one with God, may, at His pleasure, be made so far 
partaker of His life 4hat, by a divine afflux, she may 
control physical conditions. 

2. That the Church has guaranteed to her all that 

is required for the ends of Charity to the poor; 
or, in other words,'' that what is called the Bank of 
Faith is a 7'eal bank, whoever laughs ; that, for ex- 
ample, Muller’s House for Orphans may really and 
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truly be maintained by direct Divine intervention, 
for what we know or can prove. 

3. That the Church has, or may have, the gift of 
the discerning of spirits, and the loosening and . 
binding of the same. 

But never mind wliat is believed or not believed. 
Let Science take the admission that these are only 
symbolic superstitions. The function of the Church, 
as respects the Sick, the Poor, and tlie Erring, remains. 
The sphere of government is that of Self-assertion, of 
Force, of protection afforded to the individual life 
moving in right lines outward from itself without 
regard to the needs of others. But, in a world of 
limitations, lines cross, and the ‘‘rights'" of Justice 
become the “ wrongs” of Love. Here, then, is the 
sphere of the Church, who uplifts the symbol, and 
tells the story, and teaches the doctrine of Divine 
Self-sacrifice ; the God-Man-Mediator ; the doctrine 
of the inseparable Vicariousness of Life; the moral 
form of the inexorable Mystery of Things, — of the 
Many, as contrasted with the One. “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil tfie law of Christ/"^ 


* Galatians vi. 2, 
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That is the fori^ula of the religious life expressed 
earthwards. And the reason which creates the neces- 
sity for the canon is not far off, — “ For every man 
shall bear his own burden.”* No one may break the 
moral law — every man shall bear his own burden ; but, 
the law once broken, or the special need once created, 
the work of self-sacrificing love begins, and the law of 
Christ must be fulfilled in mutual sympathy and help- 
fulness. And so, when Evil, instead of overcoming, 
or being simply ojoposed with Evil, (for even retribu- 
tive pain is evil,) is overcome of Good, the moral law 
is more than fulfilled — it is glorified ; and there is, 
with good reason, more joy among the angels of God 
over one repenting sinner than over ninety and nine 
''just** persons that need no repentance. 

I quite conceive that those in whom the moral and 
religious ideas are weak will be ready to say — if any 
such read these wojjds — that this is a mere ** paper 
constitution.*' “Government/! they will say, “we 
understand; it means, Do this^ or Do this not, and 
beware our sword of justice. It means big guns and 
big battalions. But your Church Absolute is a fig- 


* Galatians vi. 5 , 
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ment, without powers, without rights, and, at the best, 
a thing which our big guns can, at any time, make a 
clean sweep of.” 

I answer, that these things are not so. The religi- 
ous facts which terminate in the setting up of the 
religious symbol of the Church are absolute and in- 
variable, and, do what you will with your big guns, 
will work and hold their own. I do not, of course, 
mean that the religious emotions do not differ in 
strength, or may not be in abeyance. But assuredly 
big guns are as >powerless against them, on the 
whole and in the long run, as against (for example) 
the instinct of sex. A being in whom no latent 
germ of them — indefinitely small, if you please — ex- 
isted, would be a simple idiot, incapable of any rela- 
tions with the life of his fellow-men. Nothing can 
rid us of the Boundless, the Inscrutable, — the feeling of 
it arises in even the coarsest mind, while the thunder 
of the big guns is dying away, an^i the smoke and the 
flash commingle. Well, give this feeling but an 
hour's breathing-time, only so much as the length of 
the sentry’s watch in the midnight, which suspends the 
noise of your big guns, and it tends to become, at the 
lowest, superstition or fetishism. And now, when 
your guns have done their work, tell me, unless you 
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have swept the earth clear of suffering, because you 
have swept it clear of human creatures — tell me, I 
say, have you battered away compassion out of the 
human heart with your thousand-pounders? If not, 
you have enough left behind, in the Emotion of the 
Inscrutable, and the Emotion of Sympathy, linked as 
they will be by the mesothetic idea (looking both 
ways) of Dependence , — ^you have enough, I say, out of 
which to reconstruct Religion, and Religious Institu- 
tions. Nor w'ill they tarry long to follow in the wake 
of Suffering and of Terror. The vety means you might, 
hypothetically, take to destroy them would, of neces- 
sity, re-create them out of the old primordial elements. 
Nor, in fact, do I remember any patron of big guns 
who has wholly dispensed with the religious ideas as 
aids. I can scarcely conceive a victim dragged to the 
scaffold without a priest in the ghastly train ; a Grand 
Custom in Dahomey, without an invocation of the 
Unknown Powers, and, at least, some such recognition 
of Mercy as may exist in a ceremonial excuse for dis- 
pensing with it. 

I know it is out^of place to address all this to you. 
It is only justified because the argument may seem 
to need it. Briefly, the Church, as an institution, 
stands upon as safe a footing as Civil Government ; 
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and there is no getting rid of it, without getting 
rid of everything else, — ^no hypothesis of life, I mean, 
. which, omitting Eeligious Symbols, ai^d rallying-points 
for religious life among men, will not be forced by its 
own logic to omit other things — which cannot be 
. omitted without more coarse and palpable, though not 
more real, absurdity. 

Indeed, in stating, as between Church and State, the 
divarication of function which I have been insisting on, 
I have approached a great, a very great Mystery of 
Truth. Of this great mystery, my own apprehension 
is most imperfect, but yet I do see, and another may, 
peradventure, see better the thing towards which I 
would, in all humility, lift my finger in a few sentences, 
here to follow. 

Although neither reverence nor love can be enforced 
from without, yet I am quite sure that the individual 
soul cannot stop zX justice; but,^once realising that, in 
the attitude which it takes, passes inevitably on by the 
mesothetic condition of reverence, to love itself. 

^ Of course I am here using the^word justice in the 
large (but strictly true) sense which I have already 
claimed for it. I am just when I am true ; just in so 
far as I am true ; wholly just only when I am wholly 
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true. I am perfectly just, when standing, myself, upon 
the Absolute Point of Honour, I recognise the right 
and duty of my^rother at my side, be he high or low, 
mean or noble, to stand upon his. And can I stop 
here ? Well, I cannot answer for others ; but for my- 
self I can answer ; and, assuredly, I cannot, do not stop 
here. The cat and the ^dog, the rat and the snake, 
have rights too ; and powerfully, at times, do they come 
home to one. Here, then, we may stop? Again, I 
cannot .speak for others ; but, speaking for myself, my 
answer is — No! we must go further. Ridiculous as 
such a use of language may appear, I must ask if it 
has never occurred to others besides myself, — in Europe 
and the West, as it obviously has in the East, — to feel 
that the (so-called) inanimate world has rights. 

If you smile, and tell me I am being led astray 
by a metaphor, I can only reply that I really am not. 
What, let it be asked, is at the bottom of the feeling 
which prompts the ull but universal condemnation 
which awaits wanton destruction or injury of inanimate 
objects of all kinds ? Sometimes it is, undoubtedly, 
the thought that what is useless to one person may 
be useful to another; but I am, myself, distinctly 
con.scious of a deeper and wider feeling, — a sense that 
whatever is has a life of its own which it should be 
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fret so develop, so long as it does not injure the life 
of other thinga It would he useless for me to try to 
express the intei^sity of the feeling which has some- 
times arrested me, hi the act of knocking a hedge- 
botrgh, or aOpp&g a bunch of red ash-berries, (which 
I did not intend to apply to any use, 'Ornamental or 
other) — the feeling that the smaller details in the 
universe were parts of a whole in udiich I was in- 
volved, in every fragment of my being, now and for 
ever. That I could no more tell my exact relation to 
the farthest star, of the nearest stock or stone, than to 
my farthest neighbour or nearest friend j and that the 
basis of all the goodness to which I can ever reach, and 
all the faith I can ever feel, must be, — to all things and 
to all persons — must be non-interference , — & purely 
statical attitude. 

But when the thread of “justice” is thus, by an all- 
pervading thought in the inmost now of my mind, run 
through the All, my “non-int«rference” passes into 
reverence. In presence of this Magnitude, the static 
attitude becomes ecstatic; and simple Truth turns into 
Worship and Love. The reason is that Justice, felt in 
the Absolute Point of Honour, while it is on one side 
pure self-assertion, is necessarily on the other side pure 
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self'ilniegation, or the denial of so mndt of n^self as 
would Ihiit another’s free activity. 

at thui;fiomt that Morals pss into Beligion, 
and the^nltimato lormulas ef .hoUi are sew io.^ 
identicalt' To be strictly just even Uf'my worst ^emy, 
,in the hour - of my most resolved jrevenge, brings with 
it more than the word justice” will cover. " It brings 
with it som^lhing of self-abneg^ion ; and so the 
extreme of hate touches the very extreme of love* 
When, in presence of the Aggregate of things and 
persons, I experience in its absolute form the sense of 
justice, and relinquish, in my own soul, all so-called 
rights,” as against any part of the Aggregate, except 
that of setf-preservation, my mind does not pause there. 
This r^unciation of the ‘‘ rights” which are “ wrongs” 
transforms itself, in the being, or the ** becoming,” the 
werden, into a reverence which is also love. Thus the 
crude ^^09 has put on religion, and I am sensible that, 
in its very essence, ^iife is vicarious, as manifested in 


• ThefierccBt savage never hilled his most hated foe without feeling 
a passion for him. Some sense of justification always attends a 
murder of revenge, enacted upon the level called tragic. The 
murderer says, ** Slay %ie : it is just; but I did well to slay him : 
that too was just, upon a platform of absolute justice to which 
your laws do not reach.** 
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the Many — and that the atoning desert of the One, 
or the Infinite, into the Finite, is an infinite necessity. 

Thus the Moral Sense, or Absolute Point of Honour, 
directed upwards to the All is Love, or Reverence,*- or 
Self-Abnegation; though directed downwards to the 
Many, it is Justice, Eights, or Self-Assertion. 

To say that the sphere of the State, in which ex- 
ternal compulsion may be used, is Justice, and the 
sphere of the Church, in which external compulsion may 
not be used, is Religion, or Love, may seem common- 
place enough, unless it is remembered that the thing 
which is signified by the word justice is not, in fact, 
debatable at all ; and further, that there is a very mo- 
mentous practical conclusion to be drawn ; which is 
this : — The more the State trespasses upon the province 
of the Church, the more is conscience deteriorated, and 
the sphere of compulsion (which is another word for 
wrong) artificially extended. I Jiave, myself, not the 
shadow of a doubt that in saying this I lay my finger 
upon the source of the worst evils, short of violence, of 
our civilisation. It is the business of government — and 

* Perfect rererenoe, or willing submiBsion, implies love — ^mere 
deference to power is quite another thing, and not religious at 
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its pt>wer extei^s no farther, flatter itself as it may — 
not to see thS^t people do right, but to see that each 
person is protefted in the doing of what he himself 
thinks right. It is the business of the Church to in- 
duce peopfe to do right ; to compromise by mutual 
service and self-denial the consequences of collision of 
conscience in the sphere of freedom ; and to restore by 
discipline (which is deprivation voluntarily submitted 
to) the conscience which admits it has done wrong. If 
any man suggests that the means of the Church for its 
ends are less than tholSe of the State for its ends, he is, 
to that extent, an unbeliever in the Divine supremacy. 
Of all terrible subjects for the thinker in Ethics, none 
is more terrible than the incessant degradation of con- 
science by the application of external force to matters 
upon which it is powerless except for evil Necessarily 
if the Civil Power commands, it must command as 
little as it can possibly do with, — for its commands 
must be enforceable. And what is the consequence ? 
So long as the Civil Power is supposed to be the 
guardian of goodness, and not merely of rights, the 
general conscience is depressed to the law-made stand- 
ard. If anybody says, “ Then raise the standard,’* the 
answer is that, raise it as you may, the same conse- 
quences will ensue. The ultimate grounds of this con- 
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elusion I have explained elsewhere ; but, obviously, 
however you alter the level of the enforceable, the same 
proportions will obtain between the Best Conscience 
and the Statutory Eule. Well, to return : if any man 
believes that there are no means of filling up the in- 
terval, he is, surely to that extent, an unbeliever in 
goodness. For my part, I do, with all my soul, believe 
that for that part of our nature which ranks, as to its 
involuntariness, and its claims to freedom from com- 
pulsion, (except, as I have said, in the way of an excep- 
tional negative^ with the Eeligious Sentiment, — for that 
part of our nature, I say, I believe that Eeligious con-^ 
trol is suflScient, and that it could and would make 
itself felt as decidedly in that sphere, as the civil power 
does in its own sphere. If this cannot be maintained, 
Eeligious Freedom must go. It has not an inch of 
ground to stand upon. 

Any purely regulative theory of things excludes mo- 
rality and religion. It may nominally found itself upon 
religious and moral ideas, but it must first steal them ; 
as it must afterwards deny them. Let the force of any 
emotion whatever be as 100. I resolve to put it down, 
or '' regulate " it. By the application of external force, 
I succeed, let us suppose, in reducing it to 60. But if 
I.may and can bring it down to 60, why not to 40? 
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To 20 ? ♦To 10 ? To 0 or zero ? This is ridiculous, 
and leaves us nothing but external force to go on with. 
Thus any extreme which enthrones Law absolutely ^ 
over the whole of life must end by destroying that 
which alone can give a motive for law. The solution 
of the diflBculty is found in the Vicarious Force of Love, 
which says, “ Bear ye one another's burdens ; . . . for 
every man shall bear his own burden.” 

We have, quite recently, had under all our eyes a 
case of “ compulsion,” which is the rediwtio ad absurdum 
of the purely Regulative Theory of Life in all possible 
forms, though, indeed, there are only three leading 
forms of it ; that which is taken up quite logically by 
the Sceptic ; that which is taken up quite logically by the 
Romanist ; and that which may be taken up illogically 
by a Protestant believer of a turn of mind so overbear- 
ing that any regulative conception commends itself to 
his approbation. Without the least desire to revive 
unnecessarily what 'would cause pain to any human 
being, I would venture to refer to the case of the school- 
master who flogged a boy to death, or at least who ad- 
ministered a flogging under which the boy died. With 
fearful consistency this man endeavoured to compel a 
wife (i.e., a woman who, under wrong impressions, 
had permitted herself so to be named) who loathed hm 
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to return to what he called her duty and a bar- 
barian relic of the unnatural alliance of Civil and Canon 
Law sanctioned his endeavour. The woman called his 
*'wife,” unable to persuade the jury that, by withdraw- 
ing her consent, she had ceased to be the thing she was 
called, (an unwilling wife being, in physics as well as in 
metaphysics, an absurdity,) evaded or stultified the law,* 
by escaping out of the country. With, again, perfect 
consistency, the so-called “husband” — for such a man 
is, in truth, a mere violator — appeals to the public, to 
Lord Brougham, to “ Heaven,” and things in general, 
— to help him to do — ^what ? To help him to compel 
that which can only be done voluntarily. 

Now, the curiously instructive part of the whole 
story is that public sentiment is, in both cases, against 
the violator, and on the side of the victims, both boy 
and woman. I say public sentiment, because public 
opinion is self-stultifying upon all such questions. 
Public opinion supports the law Ss it is, and it sup- 
ports the “authority” of schoolmasters and parents. 
Public sentiment feels that things may be pushed too 
far, and gets up a tacit wink when it comes to anything 
awkward. 

* All laws which trespass upon another sphere, may be, and are 
so evaded. 
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But tliis is intolerable. The fact is that, upon that 
regulatire theory of things by which the majority of 
people claim to be guided, the man in question was , 
perfectly right in attempting, with the help of an ‘‘ at- 
tachment,” to violate the soul and body of a woman, 
and perfectly right in flogging the boy to deatL I 
have such confidence in the natural truthfulness of the 
human mind that I feel satisfied a large number of 
people had, at the time of the child’s death, a feeling 
that the schoolmaster who battered him to a red-blue 
jelly was logically justified. How could he otherwise 
be true to his own notions of duty ? If I may try to 
force another to do right, qud right, then I am as 
much bound to flog a resisting pupil to death as the 
Roman Church is bound to burn heretics. And she is 
so bound, by the plainest logic of conscience, if only her 
first postulate be correct. When I was told of floggings, 
I used to say to my seniors, when a very little boy. 
If you flog at all, you should flog more ! When a boy 
resists, you have no right to stop till he gives in, or till 
you have killed him.” And I was perfectly correct 
In return I used to get things thrown at my head, or 
else solemn assurances that when older I should be 
wiser ; but, sir, I never got an answer, and I am, at 
present, no wiser. 
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I hare since leamt that government of the kind 
which I am condemning is called government, 

and that the adherents Af that school are fond of refer- 
ring to the paternal type as a justification of their 
scheme. But it never seems to strike them that pa- 
ternal government may be all wrong too, and that 
domestic rule, as it exists, contains just the same 
elements of brutality and love of power as all other 
government, is as little to be justified, and comes just 
as entirely within the scope of my criticism. But I, 
who have just been maintaining the “ rights of cats 
and dogs, and stocks and stones, am not likely to flinch 
from asserting that those of children are precisely the 
same as those of grown people ; nor was there ever a 
time when education,” as it is called, did not appear 
to me a great blunder and a great wrong. Of course 
I can well understand the smile with which some people, 
if they should be reading me, would at this point talk 
about Utopia, and demand to knew how my Church 
would propose to deal with a rebellious schoolboy. But 
the truth is not to be laughed down, and it shall at 
least try for a hearing. 

It is no part of my teaching — as* I am at present 
advised — ^that the application of the vltima ratio in 
education is always wrong in the training of the young, 
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any more than in civil government, or in war. Mani* 
festly it is right, or at least right-wrong, in all cases 
where rights are infringed But it is, as manifestly, 
wrong when employed as a means of enforcing "good- 
ness/' It will, perhaps, not be denied to me that this 
line is sometimes drawn, in private training. Very 
unfortunate must have been the experience of that man 
who has not seen natures which contained so much of 
the vital force of goodness that they could themselves 
lure on others to be good. And very conceited must 
be the father or the teacher who has never had the 
doubt — " Is it that this child is not good enough to 
reach up to the line I draw, or is it I that am not good 
enough to up-lift the child ? ” However, the question 
waits, — What can the Church do for an obstinate boy? 

My answer is, Nothing, perhaps, as things stand. 

But whose fault is that ? The fault of the brute love 

of power, which has greedily retained a sway over 

extraneous things ! The fault of a feeble religious 

life, which has not made incursions from time to time 

upon the stolen ground which physical control had 

walled in I Once let it be understood that, when it is 
% 

a question of involuntary emotion, it is the religious, 
and not the secular aid which is to be invoked, and 
the method will follow. Does any one believe that an 
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obstinate boy would resist a whole school which volun- 
tarily put itself in penitence on account of his attitude ? 
It may be ; but I do^ot believe it. Or if so, we are 
not yet at the end of our resources. But great is 
the power of soul over soul, and I would not dare, 
pedantically, to draw lines which the aspirations of a 
good man should never be supposed at liberty to 
pass. It has been said that some men are made better 
by being kicked. I do not know; but something 
must depend on who it is that does the kicking. A 
kick from the late Bishop Mackenzie would probably 
have gone further than a kick from a hired prize- 
fighter. 

But I think I see uplifted high the brows of other 

readers besides yourself at the idea of a whole school 

being in penitence for the fault of one boy. “ Why, 

all the work of the school would be stopped !” My 

answer is. Very well, what of it ? It is not precisely 

the most essential thing in thee universe that lessons 

should be learnt out of books ; there are other lessons 

deserving of some attention and some effort, and in 

everything there are compensations. Great is the 

o 

horror^ and great, too, is the scorn with which I read 
of the wholesome influence of a public school in famil- 
iarising a boy with the ways of the world in which he 
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•will have to take his part. It would be just as wise to 
assume the probability of his going to hell, and pro- 
ceed to season him by letting^him down into the 
society of such human devils as could be found. Why, 
it is the schools which make the world. And the 
world they make is as bad as it is, partly because the 
schools are modelled after the pattern of the commu- 
nity of the elders of the young people. So one hears 
fathers say, Let him go to school, and get accustomed 
to the world!'" which being interpreted, means, “Let 
my son go and find out how wicked other people are ; 
let him get his moral sense blunted ; let him learn 
to drug his conscience; let him grow familiar with 
the brutalities of the average human brute ; and then 
he will in due time elbow his way through life — as 
the human brutes do theirs 1” 

* 

But it was not my intention to wamder so far upon 
the by-track which tlie case of that wretched school- 
master opened forth, though it is not an irrelevant one. 
Let us forget him, and deal "with the second of the two 
problems started by his story, in another type, which 

I 

presents similar though far worse difliculties. Let us 
return to the story of Guinevere, with which we 
opened. 
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In plain fact, a great many diflScult stories are 
dealt with by “churches” In some old-fashioned 
Dissenting communities a strong hand is kept upon 
the “private” affairs of the members, — not always, or 
generally, with good results. One need not quote 
“Silas Marner.” But the truth is, the policy of 
churches in these cases is an adulterated policy. It 
is a copy, and a bad one, of the civil policy. It 
aims, like the civil power, at coercion rather than 
vicarious aid ; and it assumes that the civil treatment 
of the cases with which it also deals is in principle 
right. In other words, the civil power, long trespass- 
ing upon the sphere of the religious conscience, has 
vitiated the religious conscience, and depressed it to 
its own standard ; or at least assimilated it to that 
standard, (whether higher or lower,) so that the 
Church simply backs up the State, and indorses a 
clerical curse upon a civil writ of attachment. The 
notion that the very purest av^able morality of this 
country, for example, as fixed by law and custom, is 
anything like the morality of either the Old or New 
Testament, is beneath contempt. Yet upon that hypo- 
thesis, and that hypothesis as a final one, does the 
professedly reli|ious conscience deal with irregular 
conduct in peo^^ who come within the scope of any 
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verdiqts or sentences it can possibly pass. How often 
may we hear such a speech as this, — “ You have read 
your Bible ; from a child you have known the Holy 
Scriptures : you must be aware this is wrong/' — when 
the conduct condemned is not, even by clear inference, 
condemned by any specific rule to be found within the 
lids of the Bible ! Specific rulcy I say, for of course 
all duty lies within the compass of the two great com- 
mandments ; and I have shown, in what precedes, that 
I think that cannot be denied en any ground upon 
which moral questions can be discussed at all; 

That the Church, then, should be, as in the Romish 
Church, a mere ally of the civil power, sometimes 
playing lion, sometimes jackal, — “ handy-dandy, change 
places /' or, as in other cases, a mere clerk to say 
Amen 1 to what the civil judge says, and make matters 
rather worse than better, is not to be endured. I am 
of opinion that, matters being as they Ae, churches of 
all kinds had better, as Corporate bodies, narrow, rather 
than widen their spheres of action upon private life. 
What we require is that the divarication of function 

should be well understood and recognised; that the 

1 

Church should throw its weight into the scale when the 
civil power has left it empty ; but not until them The 
contrary is the most loathsome tyraaiy of which iJbie 
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wofH has thus far had any Experience; though, as things 
befell, and taking the story of Guinevere as Mr Tenny- 
son has told it, the Church of the Cross may be said to 
have done a noble and useful work. I return to the 
idea of Sanctuary from which we started. A sanctuary 
for robbers and murderers, — for any people who have 
violated rights , — such a sanctuary, if final, must be an 
abomination; as it is certainly a wrong done to the 
civil power, which has jurisdiction of compulsion over 
rights. But a sanctuary for Margaret forsaken by 
Faust, or for Guinevere in her shame, or for Lancelot 
in his remorse, — a sanctuary where the pain and the 
wrong are brought out in the play of the involuntary, 
— that which, though controllable from within, is not 
so from without, — such a sanctuary, I maintain, the 
Church is bound to constitute itself in the face of the 
world, as having the sole jurisdiction over such matters. 
Greater guilt than that of Lancelot and Guinevere — 
whose whole life was a lie told to one who had not 
intentionally injured either — it is hard to conceive. 
But let us suppose they had stopped short of fraud. 

Let us suppose that Guinevere had said, cannot 

o 

love nay lord the king ; and my soul vnll perish out of 
my keeping if I go on in this false life, — this life of 
pretence and shame, in which he is wronged, though 
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he .knows it not.” There are plenty of people who 

, \ 

would think that even this would have been wrong ; 
^ough there are few from whom the honourable per- 
sistence of a woman or a man, otherwise good, in such 
truthfulness would not at last extract respect, even if 
it did not suggest doubts. However, let us suppose 
this. What a case of complicated sorrow and difficulty 
for all concerned ! For Guinevere, for Lancelot, for 
Arthur himself ! — the latter not blameless, as the tale 
stands, for love knows nothing of Eound Tables, and 
is not a slave to rub up any man's lamp. What sor- 
row, I say, is here ! Well, apply external compulsion, 
and you turn the sorrow into misery — i.e., you add 
degradation to pain. But why should you apply ex- 
ternal compulsion ? Let the Church declare itself in 
penitence for these unhappy ones. Let Lancelot, 
Arthur, and Guinevere be declared in sanctuary ; and, 
voluntarily submitting themselves to discipline, be set 
upon courses of action good for sad hearts, choosing 
their own associates and supervisors, and being upon 
their honour, until the storm is over and the path is 
clearer. In what shape the law of duty might make 
itself manifest in such a case, or in ten thousand others, 
it is not for me or for any one to decide. But, in the 
meanwhile, the Church would have at her service the 
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instruments of persuasion, of condemnation, of excom- 
munication. 

, But there remains to be said this most important 
word : — If the divarication of function to which I have 
referred were recognised, the majority of such cases 
would probably never occur. Guinevere, for example, 
might have flown to sanctuary at the beginning, to 
avoid a position w^ich threatened her peace and her 
spiritual dignity so horribly as that of an unwilling 
partner must. " Marry this man, or go into a con- 
vent V* says the model stern father in the old-fashioned 
romance. It is very cruel and wrong ; but the idea of 
a religious sanctuary in cases of emotional conflict is 
right and beautiful, however difficult it may be to 
suggest it in terms which do not easily lend themselves 
to ridicule. 

A difficulty of which I have been painfully sensible 
while writing these paragraphs 1 Perfectly well do I 
conceive how one person might sa/to me, “ Oh, do you 
want to restore the Confessional?" and another, ‘'Ah, 
would you like to re-introduce the doctrine of the 
Celibacy of the Clergy ?" and a third^ “ Yes, you would i 
like to send an English girl to be flogged m|a Lady 
Superior when she had a difierence with ter father 
about her sweetheart."^ But to all this I am ready 
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enough to make answer. I should strenuously set my 
face against Confession, Clerical Celibacy, an insti- 
tution,) or physical Penance, enforced from without, — 
supposing such questions to arise. All this kind of 
thing looks like seeking of power; like spreading of 
nets ; like the Church marching up to meet the civil 
power upon the same line as that on which the civil 
power is moving down upon that which is obnoxious 
in society. What I contemplate is, not the increased 
materiaKsation, but the increased spiritualisation of the 
activities of the Church. Still there is no dispensing 
with symbols, and different classes of minds and cir- 
cumstances will exact symbols of different kinds. All 
that is essential is that no symbol chosen, no means 
used, shall violate the principle ; shall fall without the 
line ; — only let it be parallel with the line, and it may 
— as in truth it must, so long as souls differ — be 
higher or lower in quality. 

If the minds and characters of the people concerned 
are of a high order, it does not follow that the Sanc- 
tuary idea should imply any, the remotest, publicity, 
whatever may be the nature of the sorrow that is 
brought tof Sanctuary to be laid at the feet of God. 
Once let thqidea be influential, and the consent of even 
natural enemies to lay the cause of quarrel upon the 

VOL. IL F 
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altar for a time becomes possible. Among Dissenting 
communities, and even in the Church Establishment, 
special intercession, the secret of which is unknown to 
the general congregation, is common enough, though it 
is often directed to topics which only show how very 
foolish people are, and how constantly, even under 
favourable conditions, the religion of the vulgar runs 
into superstition. 

Even this kind of intercession, however, is a coarse 
thing, compared with what I can conceive; a poor, 
vulgar way of representing what the Church Absolute 
might be to her children. I am proposing no set of 
institutions. Let the civil power take its hands off all 
that belongs to the free activity of souls, (except that it 
may, as I have said before, claim, in exceptional cases, 
the validity of a negative.) The rest will take care of 
itself. It will go to the Church ; the Church will 
advance upon it* 

If, once more, any one says that all this talk 
About the divarication of function of Church and State 
amounts to no more than that, if people are good enough 
to be influenced by purely moral or religious reasons, 
they may be left to their own consciences, and the 
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police disbanded, — I beg leave to say, No ; it comes to 
a good deal more. What I maintain is that the police 
will have to be multiplied, and that the growth of 
conscience will be retarded in proportion as external 
compulsion is applied Jn matters of conduct to which 
it is alien. I assert that any amount of suffering, vo- 
luntarily endured, is better than that compulsion should 
be so applied. I assert that suffering, voluntarily and 
vicariously undertaken, is the divine cure for all evils 
which arise from conflict of ill-regulated impulse in the 
sphere of Non-compulsion. I assert that every threat 
of the law, or of custom or opinion simulating law, ag- 
gravates such evils in that sphere, and that the farther 
the Church Absolute, representing as she does the Re- 
ligious Ideas, can go in setting up her dominion over 
it, the better it will be for true goodness and real social 
order. What is more, the better the people who have 
to deal with wrong-doing of any kind, the more pos- 
sible it must become? to punish by mere withholding. 
Goodness is not bare correctness ; it is not bare pas- 
sivity ; — it is power ; it is something which can make 
itself wanted, and missed, and longed-for. Surely it is 

t 

the keenest of all pain to have to control the free-will 
of another for purposes of punishment. How ciu f 
stril^ without thinking — It is my own baseness that 
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makes this needful ; if I were good enough, I should 
be able to make others ‘ good/ without triangle and 
^ cat* o -nine- tails. It would then — if I were myself 
better — ^be sufficient to refrain, to withhold, to be 
something less to my fellow-creature. Oh, that I 
could overcome Evil with Good 1 

And, oh, what Utopian talk will this be found ! 
But, for all that, to overcome Evil with Good is the 
business of the Church; and .1 am content tb be 
" vague in laying stress upon it. It may be as im- 
practicable absolutely to dissever the moral and the 
political as absolutely to fuse them ; but incessantly 
to pursue the task of severance is, I believe, to obey 
the will of God : though, as far as I have made you 
out, I believe you would yourself incessantly pursue 
the task of fusion. H. H. 



TO 


THOMAS CAELYLE, Esq. 

T HAVE before me, in Macmillan's Magazine, your 
latest contribution to the cause of human wel- 
fare;* and, being of opinion that it does you no 
credit, propose to say so here in terms of which so 
hard a hitter as you would, I am sure, be the 
last to complain. You seem to me to have come to 
the usual end of hard hitters from any and every 
despotic point of view ; whose fate it is, unhappy men, 
from the beginning of time until now, to end by, on 
the one hand, setting up false idols of some brute 
type, to be worshipped ; and, on the other, stooping 
to hunt and torture the smallest deer they can find. 
Eoman emperors matle ivory temples for horses, and 
caught flies. You, Mr Carlyle, have set up a shrine 
for Frederick the Infamous, and taken to persecuting 
the poor Nigger. Well, I shall take his part. It was 
difficult, the courtiers used to say, to argue with a 
rather particular (historic) friend of yours, because he 
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wore such confoundedly thick boots. But this is still 
a partially free country — ^in spite of all you have done, 
following Hobbes, to make it otherwise — and kicking 
i$ not always conclusive in the Republic of Letters. 

In your Occasional Discourse'’ you candidly wrote, 
“ I never thought the rights of negroes worth much 
jii^ussing in any form, nor the rights of men in any 
form. The grand point is the mights of men, — what 
portion of their * rights' they have a chance of getting 
sorted out and realised in this confused world." In 
your last book you repeat this in justifying the robber 
Frederick's seizure of Silesia : — Just rights ? What, 
are rights never so just which you cannot make valid ? 
The world is full of such. If you have rights, and can 

f 

assert them into facts, do it; that is worth doing." 
Nobody knows better than you do that this is the 
doctrine of Hobbes : which I say, not to fasten an ill 
name upon it, nor because I am blind to the intel- 
lectual greatness of Hobbes, but ^igjply that those who 
care to think things out may be helped to see whither 
this would lead them. But Hobbes was a defender of 
the monarchy, and an enemy of the Commonwealth." 
Precisely ! That 's the joke of it ! The argument will 
go into any liole, round or square. It is good in your 
mouth for Cromwell, who beheaded Charles. It was 
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good in Hobbes’s mouth for Charles and the Star- 
Chamber. It was equally good for Cain; and for 
Eugene Aram — 

** One blow with ragged stick, 

. And two with a heavy stone” — 


and for the Naples Bourbon, who had to be taught^ 
that there was a Voice of Thunder as well as a Cap 6 { * 
Silence ; for the last garrotter ; the last child-stealer ; 
the Artful Dodger ; and the Tipton Slasher. The 
world is a jungle. Men are wild beasts. Life is only 
a scramble. There is natural history, of course ; but 
morals are impossible. 

I know full well that your writings, and especially 
the earlier, contain the most heroic leaching on the 
subject of duty which this bewildered generation has 
yet listened to, and also, that, while disclaiming the 
consideration of “Eights” as the guide of conduct, you 
have with sublime i»consist€|ycy, fought for “Justice’’ 
with words that are swords. But I know this also, 
that your writing was always deficient in the way of 
showing little sense of the self-surrender of love, as 

f 

distinct from bare obedience — submission to power. 

I may not here draw out to its results this deficiency ; 
nor do I make its existence a charge against you. 
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Heavisn expects no man to do more than his appointed 
work. But, in presence of your wild talk about Might 
and Eight, I call upon you to give back the word 
Duty. It is a leaf out of another book. You have 
“conveyed” it. We must ascend a precisely infinite 
distance above the idea of power before we arrive at 
the idea of Duty. Why, the infant’s first rudimentary 
notion of Duty comes out of resistance to power. It 
can come no other way. Idle as it seems to write such 
things to a man like you, — or, indeed, to anybody, 
I must go Ohf. For, sir, you enrage me ! Have you 
considered, not only what you mean, but what you 
will be taken to mean? Have you considered how 
expert the Devil is at quotation ? No, you have not ; 
but I will batter at the fortress of your ambiguity, 
until I leave him without excuse, at all events. 

When you speak of Duty, you mean, not nakedly, 
that the Strongest should prevail, but that the best 
should be the Strongest. But h^ra we have the idea 
of Goodness in addition to the idea of Power. And 
where did it come from? When you look on at a 
great conflict, it would be absurd to wish that the 

I 

strongest side should prevail. It must You wish 
that the side which you think is the right side should 
prevaO. Now, turn the adjective into a substantive, 
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and you have the idea of Rights, which are the neces* 
sary correlatives of Duties. Do you, I ask, refuse to 
acknowledge the first? Then you shan’t have the 
other word to sport with. Give it back directly, and 
take your place in the Infernal Cohort, under the old 
Black Flag that we know. Show your colours, like the 
great Chieftain you are. Let us know what you mean. 
It is inconceivable that you ^should mean that mere 
assertion of rights is of no use : which, indeed, is false 
unless half the " confessors that ever died shed thei^ 
blood in vain. Do you mean that it is of Ho use try- 
ing to “ realise ” a right, unless you are sure of succeed- 
ing ? If that be so, Conscience is only a fortune-teller. 
How can a man know until he tries? How can he 
estimate the value of a mere protest? The most 
sorted out” and realised” right which now takes the 
name of a might, was one day only a vague idea. 
And the conquerors who have planted the flag have 
had to walk over the Mead bodies of the poor forlorn 
hope that made the first breach. 

Indeed, I am well assured that you are at times 
mindful of this, and of much more, because I observe 
that you wrote, in 1849, to the Hon. Hickory Buck- 
skin, a Senator of the Southern States, that he was 
bound to be fair to the Nigger. Just what one might 
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say to a wolf over a stolen lamb. But Quasbee insists, 
poor black fool, that other wrongs are trivial compared 
with the one primary wrong of pretending to own him. 
If a man sets his foot on my neck, says Channing, it 
does not mend matters that he wears velvet slippers. 
And to Buckskin you unhappily added, what you have 
just said over again in Macmillan, a too broad sugges- 
tion that the sole difference between slaveholding and 

not-slaveholding is, that the slaveholder hires the slave 

#•. 

for life, while the other hires him only for limited 
periods ; an attempt to reduce the difference between 
Black Servitude and Black Slavery to a question of 
time. 

A question of time ! No, indeed, no ; and if it 
were a son of mine that had cut it so fine, instead of 
a gray philosopher, I^hould think it boded ill for his 
future that he had got so far in casuistry. The differ- 
ence lies in the question of compulsion or non-comjml- 
sion. I can reduce your hirin^for-life notion to an 
absurdity at once. Other people can play with lan- 
guage as well as you ; but I have read somewhere that 
words are coins or counters, according to the user. 
Shall our words be coins ? Then a man hired for life 
is a slave, because he cannot change his master for 

j ' 

better wages, or for any other reason in which his 
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soul or body may be concerned. Shall our words be 
counters ? Then, if it were made a condition of the 
hiring that the man might change if he thought he 
could better himself, the hiring would not be really a 
hiring for life. Choose your horn, then — counters or 
coins ? Either way you are transfixed. 

It is the doctrine of your '^Occasional Discourse” 
that the White Man is entitled to say to the Black 
Man : — I am, by the constitution of things, your 
natural master. It was I who first developed these 
lands, and their produce is mine. Not a pumpkin 
shall you have unless you work for it. I shall 'hire* 
you for life, and allow you such ‘rights* as I think you 
capable of using profitably.** This is a fair and com- 
plete summary of your drift. And the Black Man’s 
reply, as formularised for him by those who think the 
business of tlie strong is tg protect the weak rather 
than to use them, runs as follows: — “By the constitu- 
tion of things no man is master of another. Suppos- 
ing it Wiis you who first developed these lands, it is 
not clear that you had any business to do it ; — nor 
does it follow that^you are, therefore, entitled to the 
produce; — or even that the produce does you any 
good. As for the right to your pumpkin, the question 
was not, is not, of my raising. Suppose a strong 
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cannibal were to kidnap you, the white, and then, 
when you languished and went to the bad, were to 
say, ^Not a nice tender bit of girl’s shoulder shall 
you have until you work for it;’ and so on, through 
all your speech to me ? No, sir ; I don't care for your 
cotton or your pumpkin either. Just replace me on 
my proper soil, with all the adaptations and fitnesses of 
mind and body which I had before you transplanted 
me. Until you do that, you are a robber. I resist 
you to the death, and it is only adding insult to injury 
to taunt me with being incapable of a greater measure 
of freedom than you think proper to dole out to me, 
drop by drop, after you have demoralised me by your 
own crime. That is the tyrant's apolqgy all the world 
over.” , ^ 

This speech of the Nigger seems to me to have so 
much reason in it, that Ife may even bear to hear a 
little more of it. Shall he go on ? — You tell me I 
have not the same rights as yo4 have, because I am 
not your equal. You talk rubbish ! I own I am 7iot 
your equal ; and what of it ? It is the just right of 
every one to use all his faculties. I have not so many 
faculties as you, but I am entitled to use all I have 
and to tell you tft mind your own business, attd not 
encourage your Chelsea friend to write such jargon as 
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that, a short time ago, every human being had not 
even a right to be. Ach mein Lieher ! What thinks 
Banjo tes, with his leash of sidereal bones ? He thinks 
your friend was at first so sharp a thinker that he 
mowed his own legs off and then took to standing on 
his head.’^ 

You must excuse poor Quashee for misquoting your 
"'Sartor Eesartus.’* He does not know much about 
"Bootes” and the "zenith;” and he is naturally shy 
of "hunting-dogs,” considering his too-recent relations 
with the Hon. Hickory Buckskin. The sum of poor 
Quashee’s oration you will find in an Occasional Dis- 
course” of W'illiam Ellery Channing, which has never 
been answered, ^d never will be while the earth rolls. 
It was written with a tenderness toward^ the South 
which, to a man like me, looks like pusillanimity. I 
do not think the law of love is brclken in a single word 
from beginning to end. Unhappily^ however, it enraged 
the Hon. Hickory. I t^ell remember his remark : Let 
the little man come down South, and we ’ll hang him, 
though he should come with a body-guard of twenty 
thousand men!” ^uch were the sentiments of the 
Hon. Hickory, and they do him — and^ obliquely, you — 
very honour. 

As to my own sentiments, pray do not misappre- 
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hend.them. I am not taking the part of hide-bound 
idiits against you. Only your backers, the Immu- 
table Veracities themselves, can know how heartily 
I share your hatred of oppression by the whole 
united company of Tomkinses and Jobsons/’ Also 

> 

dear Sir, your hatred of shams — including the 
sham of pretending to submit willingly to an ab- 
horred rule. I entirely agree with you that the 
Best and Wisest should be at the top, and the 
others underneath ; and it does appW to my mind 
that poor Quashee hints at the how. Surely, if each 
person had the free exercise of all his faculties, the 
Best and Wisest must come to the top ? If not, let us 
wait patiently until the crack of doom, undlr Fool’s 
law, rather than try your recipe. Talk about anarchy, 
indeed 1 . That the Best ahanVisest ^lould proceed to 
, assert t^mselves, each according to hTs might — why. 
the Ihing is done t^^ your hand — a? the Agapemone. 

Permit me to tell you an a‘necdote. At a Com- 
mittee of tl|^ 'House Commons on the South Ken- 
sington .^Museum q[uestion, a witness ;■ having ipid, he 
thought photographer! should be freely admitted. to> 
copy 'woris of art, the following passa^-at^larms^ 
ensued Mr Eobert Lowe — A& photographers? 
Witness — Sfo; only competent men. Mr LoWe— 
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Have you any idea how many hundreds of I compe- 
tent’ photographers there are in London?” Sir, you 
enjoy a joke. Let me ask if you have any idea how 
many thousands of Best and Wisest there are on the 
face of the globe, from Brother Prince to the King of 
Dahomey ? 

I have such absolute confidence in your insight, 
that I know you will believe me when I say, that I 
think a world modelled according to your notions 
would be just su*^ a world as I should myself choose 
to live in. But I would rather live in the worst pos- 
sible metropolis than that you should compel this 
London to be good in your own way. I can guess 
what thit ‘ way would be. You would like to ride 
from Clielsea to the Tower, putting things and people 
to rights, with a^regimefSrt if dragoons at'^our back 
to enforce the "trtll of ^our Best and Wisest.*^ And I 
wish you may get It. 


- ^I^When^he wrote the foregoing, Mr Holbea^h appears 
'•"to hSve |)een too angry with a very greH man, to 
whom I Know he^fWas always ready to pay Affectionate 
hbmige, to guard" his thrusts. But that BB was quite 
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aware cf the direction in which his letter required 
guarding is easily seen from the sequel to this letter, 
which was found among his papers. — E d.] 


I did not choose to slacken my pas de charge in the 
little occasional discourse on the Nigger Question,” 
which I have just now delivered at you ; but I am 
not unaware of the criticisms it would probably re- 
ceive from some of your thick-and-thin admirers. 
This, then, is what they may be supposed to say to 
me : — 

‘'These, my dear sir, are wasted words. You are 
fighting a windmill. When Mr Carlyle declares that 
our business is not with Eights but with Mights, he 
means by the latter word Possibility — the things you 
can do. Observe, he does not say Might, he says 
Mightsr 

Yes, I do observe, my friend. But (apart eve A 
frcpi the leaning which Ahe phraseology has to the 
side of t]^ strongest, — a leaning^ which nothing can 
disguise,) this turn will not serve you. * Obviously not. 

Mights,” ftldeed ! Nobody supposes that we can 
alter the ajIs of the globe, or scale the skies. Who 
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dreams of surmounting or destroying impregnable 

walls of natural circumstance ? But, apart &om them, 

0 

setting aside the resistance of nature (if any) to one's 
getting one’s rights, — the only obstacle to my having 
them all must be a moral one : if A is short of any of 
his rights, it follows that some other letter of the 
alphabet has more than his rights, or is acting un 
justly towards A. In this state of affairs it is indeed 
desirable for A to consider his mights, ie., his capa- 
cities, under the circumstances ; or, in other words, it 
is proper for him to get what he can, by way of get- 
ting whatever he is entitled to. It is a purely provi- 
sional procedure on his part to consider his Mights, 
though a highly prudent one. 

But now see where you will run your head I How 
is A to know where to stop ? Is he to secure all he 
can ? If so, we come back to Hobbes and our wild- 
beast scramble. If not, I demand to know how he is 
to limit his own MigBt, considered as capacity, but by 
somebody else’s Eight — or, which comes to the same 
thing, his Eight? ^oWe need not go round 

the ring again. Neither justice on the one hand, nor 
self-sacrifice on the other, can exist, unless Rights, 
absolute and supreme, are first presum^ to be de- 
fined. These Eights may never be realisihle in their 

VOL. II. G 
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completeness, inay always be an ideal, bii,t they are^ 
the masters, not the servants of expediency; our 
guides, and not our crutches. Our business is, first 
of all, to ascertain our Eights ; then to remember 
our Eights; then to realise as much as we can of 
them, and to take very good care that we- use every 
conquest as a stepping-stone to another. . 

It is, indeed, so totally unnecessary to preach to us 
that we must be contented with what we can get, that 
the doctrine has always a smack of suspicion with it. 
It is invariably heard from the side which carries the 
big guns and the well-filled wallet, and generally has 
the best of it. Tell men as long as you please that they 
are not entitled to make enjoyment at the cost of duty, 
(i.e., at the cost of the rights of others,) the end of life, 
— ^that is a lesson which can never be over-taught; 
but it is worse than useless to tell them they have no 
right to .be happy, I maintain that l have a right to 
be happy, and that no religion dr morality is possible 
to me, except as I can satisfy myself that the Author 
of my Being sympathises with my assertion of the 
right. Obvious enough it is, that if I, AB, have no 
right to be happy, neither has CD, or EF, or YZ, — ^in 
other words, there is no morale or in the universe 
at all 
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I fed no difficulty in laymg my npGn tbe 

precise point at which your teaching slides so near to 
a fatal error. It is here. You have insisted, more 
than any other ethidst of modem times, upon the duty 
of Veracity. Yon have been taunted with teaching that 
by the test^of his veracity ordy, every man must stand 
or fall You have, in my opinion, taught the truth. 
Absolute Rightness is perfect conformity to things in 
their own true nature. The only rightness possible to 
any given creature, is conformity to things as he sees 
them to be. Thus, as I have, with very sincere humi- 
lity, but still with confidence, written to Mr John 
Stuart Mill, — the only available ethical criterion is 
this same Veracity. Unless the Maker of all things 
means happiness as the final issue of all things, the 
world is an absurdity; but from this follows the 
necessity of perfect liberty for each to pursue his own 
good, as he himself discerns it. The argument I will 
not repeat here ; but*by that discernment every one is 
bound, at all risks, to live and die. To be true to 
one's own ideal, or one’s own image of the Best, is the 
only possible definition of Duty. In seeking to be 

t 

true to that ideal, a man may have to sacrifice himself, 
and rmy have also to disregard the pleasures (ftwugh 
never the rights) of others. Thus, problems of the 
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most^ terrible kind may arise in the path of any man 
who cannot live without being true, and his ** veracity/' 
— ^the veracity from which, at his peril, he must not 
swerve, — ^may have painful consequences to others. 
An early Christian would have been bound to confess 
his Lord, although his father and mother, and all his 
friends, broke their hearts for it : at the lowest, he 
might have been so bound. But now comes in the 
risk of error. Whatever pain a man may, in the path 
of veracity, inflict without guilt (though with griefj 
upon others, there is one thing he may not do ; — ^he 
must not enforce his will, qud his will. The very 
moment the smallest right of another crosses this line 
of pursuit, he must postpone the chase of his ideal. 
In other words, A has no right to decide for others, 
for B, C, D, how much of their rights must be sacri- 
ficed. If he sets up, at the cost of their Rights, his 
own ideal of human Mights, then this specious, and, I 
insist, dangerous plural, becomes Might as opposed to 
Eight. 

Into this very confusion, I contend, you have 

allowed yourself to lapse in many of your more tense 

c 

and heroic passages. That which Frederick thinks is 
right, Frederick is bound, under infinite penalties, to 
be true to. But, inasmuch as Frederick may be wrong 
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in his thought, he is not entitled to sacrifice, on the 
shrine of his ideal, the merest half-bom baby of the 
right of another : — 


" Whatever is human, to the human being 
Do I allow, and, to the vehement 
And striving spirit, readily I pardon 
The excess of action.” 

And allowance must be made, is made by all mankind, 
for cases which lie on the very confines of great prin- 
ciples, and seem fitted to puzzle the casuistry of an 
angel. But, after all, we must recognise principles, 
and take care that the pursuit of Mights, — the energe- 
tic assertion of a Divine Expediency, does not degener- 
ate into mere conscienceless, or reckless Might. The 
way to make that care effective for its end, can hardly 
be to pooh-pooh the importance of the only clue we 
have, — namely, the ascertained, or presumed. Rights 
of Others. 

The sin of doin^ so, I lay at your door, and do 
believe, in ’ my soul, you have been, without intending 
it, a corrupter of hesitating conscience, and devil's 
advocate, in this regard. I do not see how even an 
attentive reader can get anything but contradiction 
and confusion out of the oscillation which is so pain- 
fully apparent in your writings upon this simple ques- 
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tion of Might and Eight. For the purposes of this 
very page, I have done what I never did before, — ^read 
your books right through ; and while, on the one hand, 
I find in them passages which might lie side by side 
(as to their meaning, — of course, they are better) with 
the fiercest thing I have ever written in criticising you, 
I find, on the other hand, that the tendency of your 
mind to what is permanent is constantly betraying you 
into bursts of sympathy with force that has anything 
to say for itself, whatever injustice the force is guilty 
of. For example, I find you writing in your Chart- 
ism, and Past and Present,” that England is now 
suffering, in her relations with Ireland, from injustices 
committed by her centuries ago, — then quoting Sauer- 
teig,* in defence of a savage conquest, on the principle 
that Might and Eight are identical in the long-run, 
— and, lastly, telling the working-man, enslaved by 
heavy wet and gin,” and the dilettante,” and the 
“ unreposing Mammon-worshipp6r,” that “ constables, 
cat-o'-nine-tails, severest tyranny so called, blows and 
spurnings,” may be true liberty ” to such people, if 

they force them into the “ best path.” 

c 

* The other day I saw Sauerteig quoted, with much gravity, as 
a highly respectable German writer,” who had first been intro- 
duced to the English public by Mr Carlyle 1 
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I am bold to say that all this jumbled together, as 
the reader must take it in your books, is mischievous 
nonsense. That Might, in the long run, approves 
itself Eight, is an utterly barren proposition, unless.^ it 
be accompanied by an answer to the question. How 
“ long must the run ” be ? That the “ vdser man 
is bound to whip the less wise into the ‘^best path,” 
is worse than barren. The absolute inviolability of my 
own choice, so long as it does not hurt you, is the 
foundation of all morals; and I have as much right to 
flog you into the best path,” as you have to flog me, 
— that is, no right at all. It is better that a man should 
go on doing wicked things all his life, — ^better that his 
soul should be risked, — better that the stars should 
fall, and the solid earth crack into bits, than that you 
should be permitted to step over the crudest right of 
the worst villain, in order to whip him into the best 
path.” Nor can you do it if you flog for ever. I may 
justly flog in self-deftnce; I may flog in fair retaliation; 
but I had better go and hang myself, than flog for the 
purpose of inducing another to do what I am of opinion 
would be better for himself. 

As for that long run ” in which Might comes to 
be Eight, and Cato has to be pleased with what pleases 
the gods, the question for ever and ever returns, How 
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long is the run ” to be ? The doctrine, " whatever is 
is right/’ is perfectly true, in the sense that the thing 
that I find existing is the material out of which God 
^wills that I should make duty ; in the same sense that 
if I do wrong, it is no excuse for me that there was 
some amount of wrong in the state of facts which 
formed my environment. But, taking it in any other 
sense, it is too absurd a proposition to waste words 
about. Since there is very much evil in the world 
which it is my business to seek to remedy, it would be 
quite as true to say. Whatever is is wrong. A child 
that has learnt its catechism may see his way through 
the sophism. The Celt, says ^auerteig, dispossesses the 
elk and the wolf ; and that is right, for the Celt re- 
mains, and so God approves. The Teuton dispossesses 
the Celt; and that is right, for the Teuton remains, and 
so God approves. Therefore, in the long run. Might 
is Eight ! You might just as well say in the long run, 
twice four became sixteen. Oncb more, how long is 
the run ? Briefly, it is nothing less than all eternity ; 
and, however Divine Goodness may exercise itself in 
making the results of injustice tolerable, the Celt who 
was cruel to the wolf, (if he was cruel,) and the Teuton 
who was unjust to the Celt, (as he certainly was,) will 
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yet discover that he has a little score to settle with that 
Eight which is not Might 

I will here venture on a parable. There was once 
a highly energetic man — one of your “ strong ” men, 
in fact— who was filled with the desire to benefit his 
townsmen by setting up a bank. He had not money 
enough to begin with ; so he robbed an '' unreposing 
mammon-worshipper ” of his bags, and started a bank 
— which proved a very useful institution. Moreover, 
he read the miser a lecture on avarice, and gave him 
a severe thrashing: coupled with an assurance that 
charity was the ‘'best path.” The bank flourishes to 
this day, and has served most beneficent ends. But I 
should be glad to know your opinion of the man who 
stole the miser’s money-bags. 

To return, for a moment, to your Best-and-Wisest 
theory. A man’s being recognised as better and 
wiser than others, cannot give him any right over 
them upon which a s5heme of society can be founded. 
The real state of the case is very simple. A man may 
play Best-and-Wisest to others, and rule them in that 
capacity, from motives of benevolence, at their request, 
or with their consent ; but upon the assumption that 
rights are equal, and that his procedure is provisional. 
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A parent may justly play best-and-wisest to a child, 
because he has voluntarily brought the child into 
being, and incurred that precise responsibility. A 
conqueror who has invaded a country of inferior 
beings, may be bound, as a matter of divine expediency, 
to play best-and-wisest for a while among those whom 
he has wronged, but only because he has wronged 
them, and by way of atonement, — and still upon the 
assumption of equal rights. The same remark may 
apply to the case of the slave-owner ; with the same 
proviso of equal rights presupposed. But a theory of 
society must found itself, ultimately, upon hard, bare 
justice ; for government means force, applied to prevent 
injustice. Now, no man is bound, as towards any 
other man , — no man is compellable, in justice , — to do 
any other man good. In other words, no man can 
fairly, equitably, play best-and-wisest to any other 
man, against that other’s consent. I should be an in- 
»famous wretch if I refused to give a starving man a 
loaf of bread, or to lead a blind man across a street, — 
I might be infamous for not volunteering such aid; — 
but no man could justly punish n^e, by the application 
of force, for any neglect of that kind. Now, the 
sphere of external law is the sphere of compulsion, or 
bare justice, or protectable rights ; and when you in- 
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yoke a despotism of the best-and-wisest, you trespass 
upon the sphere of good-will, whose office is to supple- 
ment defect In other words, you fuse Church and 
State in an impossible ideal Upon the divarication of 
function as between these two powers, I have said 
something, of what has occurred to me, in my letters 
to Mr Mill and Mr Maurice, — especially in the latter, 
though the two should be read in connexion. But in 
the meanwhile, I should be glad if I could see any 
consistency in your incessant repudiation of the Utili- 
tarian or Benthamist theory. I do not myself advocate 
it but it seems to me that you do — ^without intend- 
ing it. Your scheme is that of a despotism of the Best 
and Wisest. Your Autocrat may inflict as much pain 
as he thinks good for the less wise ; by way of teach- 
ing or discipline, of course. I should really be glad 
to know what this amounts to but the principle of 
the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number, the 
right of apportioning* pleasure and pain to be in the 
hands of the Best and Wisest ? Whatever his motive 
of action may be, his policy must be Utilitarianism, 
pure and simple. ^ H. H. 


But 1 do not oppose it; and on most practical questions 1 find 
myself at ono with Benthamists. 



TO THE 

REV. HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D. 

T HAVE before me your Bampton Lectures, (for 
1858,) entitled, ‘'The Limits of Religious Thought 
Examined,*' (Fourth Edition ;) and, without knowing 
whether these words will ever reach your eyes or not, 
I propose to myself to put down in the form of a letter 
what strikes me about the book. The transparent 
clearness of your method, the diligence with which you 
have consulted thinkers of another school, and your 
unshaken courtesy to opponents, can well dispense 
with any acknowledgment of mine. But I ought to 
say that I have not read any of the criticisms, whether 
;of Mr Maurice or of other people, to which you refer 
\ih your fourth edition, and am simply about to put 

iif 

down what occurs to me personally upon reading your 
Lectures. 

With much emphasis you avow your “ deep-rooted 
and increasing conviction that sound religious "philo- 
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sophy will flourish or fade within the walls of Oxford 
University, according as she perseveres or neglects to 
study the works and cultivate the spirit of her great 
sun and teacher, Bishop Butler/* 

The first observation I think it wise to make upon 
this is one that has no bearing that I know of upon 
your own attitude as a religious thinker; but it is 
one which ought to be as public as possible. A great 
act of dishonesty is committed when Bishop Butler 
is quoted in support of the theology which is called 
'' evangelical.** By no possible process can the Ana- 
logy** be yoked to that scheme ; and I recollect Chal- 
mers complains, and truly, that Butler was wanting in 
the sal evangelicumJ* He decidedly is ; but, what 
Chalmers was bound to do, before making that com- 
plaint, was, to show how Butler (liaving expressly ad- 
mitted that “ internal improbabilities weaken external 
proof**) could make out his ‘‘Analogy'’ with “the 
known course of nature,** if he introduced the sal evan~ 
gelicum into his exhibition of Christianity. 

I need scarcely add, as a matter of fact, that BJshop 
Butler, when published, as he often is, by “evan- 
gelicar* establishments, (for example, the Eeligious 
Tract Society,) is, like Paley, always edited; so that, 
with such establishments, the Sermons upon Hum^ 
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Nature are in very little favour. I have been repeat* 
edly informed, by those who were entitled to speak 
with authotity, that at the great fountain-heads of 

evangelical” literature, Butler is not considered 
^^safe.” 

Of course, the reasons are ^obvious. To say nothing 
of the extreme caution of his language upon the sub- 
ject of future punishment, he expressly denies that the 
Bible contains any theory of the atonement ; and, in- 
deed, treats with characteristic contempt the pretence 
that it does. To this may be added the fact that be 
expressly, and indeed very energetically, repudiates the 
notion that none can have the benefit of the general 
redemption but such as have the advantage of being 
made acquainted vnth it in the present life.”* 

Bishop Butler’s own summary of what he undertakes 
to prove as not inconsistent with the known course 


♦ Analogy, part ii. chap. v. See also, for an admission, by a 

** Calvinist,” which is systematically ignored, Cowper’s Truth,” 

the passage beginning, 

“ Is virtue, then, unless of Christian growth, 

Mere fallacy?” &«. 

To this I may add, in passing, that Coleridge’s epitaph upon himself 
discloses the fact that he did not believe the fate of individuals was 
decided at death, and approved of prayers for the departed. Vide 
Appendix. 
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of nature, (and to which, he says, at the lowest, a 
"serious apprehension" of its truth must arise in the 
mind of an honest inquirer,) is to be foimd' in the last 

if 

paragraph of his "Introduction. There it stands, for 
all men to read ; and, wheq a little criticism has been 
expended upon such words as " miracle,” ruin,” and 
" apostasy,” as used by him, — I say a little, meaning 
not more than is now, with apparently miiversal con- 
sent, applied to his argument for Immortality, An- 
alogy,” part i. chap, i.,) — when that has been done, 
thf residuum is not a whit in excess of the creed of 
the Extreme Left of the Unitarian school. I draw no 
inference. I simply state the fact as it is, and warn 
off dishonest traders upon the greatness of the Bishop's 
name; the greatness of your name affording me an 
opportunity of doing so with publicity,* 

Even supposing it understood, however, that the 
argument of the "Analogy” is pushed beyond its 
writer’s intent, when it is forced into alliance with 
schemes of doctrine which he does not undertake to 
stand guard over, e^^er so obliquely, it remains to be 
considered whether the observation of Origen, to which 


• See Appendix. 
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ButlBr attributes ‘‘singular- sagacity,” be not in fart a 
very insagaoious faU?wy. “"brigen has, vith singular 
sagacity, observed, ihat ‘he who believes the Seiipr 
tiro to have proceed^ from Him who is the Authcp 
of nature, may well expect to find the eam6 ^ort of - 
difiic^ties in it as^are Mind in the constitution of 
nature/" To this it mi^t be answered that, on the 
contrary, a reifdation from the Author of nature 
might well be expetted (if those words are to be re- 
tained) to clear up some of the difficulties of the 
‘‘constitution of nature," or at least not to repgat 
them with aggravations. 

Again, before passing to your book, I must gfake 
another remark about the “Analogy," — a remark 
which will, I doubt not, reappear in different shapes 
throughout what follows. It is this. The Bishop 
lays great stress — inconsequent stress, as I think — 
upon the constitution of things, considered in moral 
and religious lights, as a fact foreclosing discussion. 

“ In vain do you discuss all this," says he, in effect ; 
“wholly in vain. The order of (things is so and so, 
and no hypothesis you please to frame can shut you 
up safe from the consequences which do attend upon 
this established order." Now, in the last chapter, 
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(c^p,^Tlii. part 11,) Bishop Bntler oalls attention to 
the ^t.that he has coastantly argping “upon 
tjie^rinciples of others,” or proving things in spite of 
t^se principles. ** Thus,” says he, I have argued 
.'upoiLthe priQciples of the Fatalists, which I do not be- 
lieve ; and have omitted a Aing oi thfe utmost import- 
ance, which I do believe, — ^mOral fitness and wifi^-' 
ness of actions prior to ALl will whatever ; which I 
apprehend as certainly to dderrhine the Divine con- 
duct as speculative truth and falsehood necessarily de- 
termine the Pivjne judgment.'’ Very well. ^ All that!l ' 
have to say is, that whatever “facts” may prove to be 
established, as the order of things, upon any other basis 
thaA that just laid down, they have nothing moral in 
them at all, much less religious. It is philosophically 
conceivable, — I will put the case as reverently as I can, 
— ^that this small fragment of the universe, our earth, 
may for the present be misconducted, misgoverned. 
The mere existence o^ a certain scheme of “facts” 
proves nothing for trust and worship. Nothing can 
be more legitimate than the Bishop’s argument, con- 
sidered as political, ^d political only : “ You gain no- 
thing by rejecting this alleged Divine economy, for the 
resnj-t will still be the same.” Thait is fair enough. But 

I charge upon an enormous majority of those who 
VOL. n. H 
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thiTik they reproduce him or are sheltered hy him, the 
blunder of applying to the higher hypothesis {of morals 
and faith) ffiat which he 07ily applies to the lower. 

It is now possible for me to draw closer to your 
book, and, believe me, I do so with an almost over- 
whelming ^nse of the manner in which you have forti- 
fied your position. 

Already I have quoted the words in which you ex- 
press your profound sense of the rightness and value of 
the spirit and works ’’ of Bishop Butler. I open 
the Analogy,*' and one of the first things to catch 
my eye is the following passage : — Our whole nature** 
— the entire constitution of us human beings — our 
whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection 
to God ; ** and, lest any one should fancy that only a 
negation was meant, and not a positive or absolute 
idea — and to deny all imperfection of Him. And 
this will for ever be a practical proof of His moral 
character, to such as will consider what a practical 
proof is, because it is the voice of God speaking 
IN us.’* Human language may^ safely be defied to 
put in plainer terms the doctrine that the moral con- 
sciousness is impersonal and absolute, until differen- 
tiated in reflection. And from hence we conclude 
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that virtue must be the happiness and vice the misery 
of every creature ; and that regularity, and order, aild 
right cannot hut finally prevail in a universe under. 
His government^' 

I do not insist here upon the implications of the last 
few words, nor ipquire how they bear updn*such a 
doctrine as that of Everlasting Punishmenfi^ (to which I 
am not sure from your book that you stand coipalnitted,) 
but I do think the whole paragraph at variance with 
something which I find in your eighth Lecture : The 
primary and proper emplo)m[ient of man’s moral sense, 
as of his other faculties, is not speculative, but regula- 
tive.” Here I observe, that its primary function is 
perceptive, emotive — an absolute perception being fol- 
lowed by a feeling of absolute obligation. It is not,” 
you say, designed to tell us what are the absolute 
and immutable principles of Right as existing in the 
eternal nature of God; but to discern those relative 
and temporary manifestations of them which are neces- 
sary for human training in this present life.” Upon this, 
I remark, that there are no absolute .... principles 
of Right in the • • nature of God.” Absolute good- 
ness is homogeneous and indiscerptible. All the eflTorts 
of human goodness are an incessant struggle to realise 
the same homogeneity — the fact of the Absolute Good- 
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ness being given in consciousness. You proceed: — 

We can only partially judge of the moral government 
of God, on the assumption that there is an analogy 
between the divine nature and the human; and in 
proportion as the analogy recedes from perfect like- 
ness, the decisions of the human reason become more 
and more doubtful.'* Here I remark, that in any 
respect in which the Infinite transcends analogy, all 
possibility of judgment fails, and no proposition con- 
veys any meaning. But in so far as the Infinite is 
moral, the analogy is, proportion being kept, quite per- 
fect, or else it is nothing. To talk, for example, of a 
Goodness to which I can see no analogy, is drawing a 
circle in the air — it defines nothing, and cannot be an 
object of thought. And in proportion as the analogy, 
if any, recedes from perfect likeness, the existence of 
the .thing itself becomes doubtful, from my total inca- 
pacity to appreciate evidence that can apply, either 
way, only to a segment of a circle in the air. 

However, you go on thus : — ‘‘ The primary and direct 
inquiry, which human reason is entitled to make, 
concerning a professed revelation^ is, How far does it 
tend to promote or to hinder the moral discipline of 
man?" 

I must avow that at a passage like this I stand 
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aghast. Wh^it is it but the circular sophism of 
Bomanism? Or, which is the same thing, of Scep- 
ticism ? The very words, ‘‘ moral discipline of man/' 
are words as destitute of meaning, as of ratio or justi- 
fication, unless you previously posit something which 
contradicts your proposition. Promote or hinder the 
moral discipline of man, ” indeed ! Fine words — fine 
words : but why should man care for moral discipUnei 
On the showing of your book, there is no answer to 
that question. An answer there is, I know, in the Ab- 
solute Ideal Goodness, which is given in human con- 
sciousness, which does, in fact, control the world, and 
claims for its indispensable Other-side an Infinite Person 
— its logical concomitant, though presented chronologic 
cally in subsequent order to the human mind. “ Moral 
discipline," without this, is a mere scheme of rules, in 
which the end justifies the means. The point in which 
the Sceptic and the Romanist meet, must meet ! — the 
point at which they 3o always meet, to obstruct the 
world in company! Both of them cynical, by the 
nature of the case — both of them believers in power, 
and in nothing el|el Their whole scheme of the 
world a Despotism, with Convenience for a god ! The 
Romanist says, — ^^Leplus Sfdr est de croire — ^flog down, 
starve dovm your doubts!" The Sceptic says, — 
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Nothing is certain ; but it would be uncomfortable 
to eat each other, so let us make rules of protection, 
call them Morality, and guard them with whips and 
cannon ! ” Of course, if the end can justify the theory, 
it can justify the means. 

I contend that your proper place is either alongside 
of a Sceptic like Hume, or a Eomanist like Dr New- 
man. And, as to both alternatives, you yourself help 
out the argument which places the dilemma. 

First of all, as to the Sceptic. In the preface to your 
Fourth Edition, you say : — " I hold that . . . confidence 
in the veracity of our faculties is a matter of faith rather 
than of reason ; that it is not a self-evident axiom, for 
its contradiction is at least conceivable ; and that it is 
not capable of proof, as we have no means of comparing 
things as they appear to our faculties with things as 
they are given in any other relation.” That all this only 
comes to zero, I will endeavour to show in a subse- 
quent paragraph"; but in the meanwhile allow me to 
place at the side of it the following from David Hume, 
(Essay 1. Of the Difierent Species of Philosophy ; ”) 
— That faculty by which we discern Truth and False- 
hood, and that by which we perceive Vice and Virtue, 
had long been confounded with each other, and all 

-4 
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Morality was supposed to be built on eternal and im- 
mutable relations, which, to every intelligent mind, 
were as invariable as any proposition concerning quan- 
tity or number. But a late philosopher* has taught 
us by the most convincing arguments, that Morality is 
nothing in the abstract nature of things, but is entirely 
relative to the sentiment or mental taste of each parti- 
cular being” — and so on. I have quoted enough. 

What on earth you can mean to convey (that is 
worth conveying) when you say you hold that con- 
fidence in the veracity of our faculties is matter of 
faith rather than of reason,” is beyond my guessing 
If the elephant rest on the tortoise, what does the 
tortoise rest upon ? Inasmuch as all reasoning is sub- 

f 

sequent to perception, it is impossible to go behind 
perception to prove that the thing is perceived. You 
might ai^ well try to lock a door from without, and 
leave the key inside, so that nobody could get at it. 
All I can make out*of this confidence,” (or faith — 
fideSf confido !) being “ a matter of faith,” is a reas- 
sertion of the old philosophical quibble, that we can 
only know phenpijiena — ^never noumena : things as 

* Hume meant Hutcheson, but he misunderstood him. Hutche- 
son’s real place is at the side of Kichard Price, as Samuel Clarke’s is 
at the side of Wollaston. 
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they are in themselves,” being beyond the reach of our 
faculties. 

My comment upon this is, that the relation of the 
thing perceived to the percipient is invariable and ab- 
solute. No change or addition of faculty can make 
any difference, (upon which more hereafter.) Elephant, — 
tortoise, — and what next ? If the noumenon is under- 
neath the phenomenon, what underlies the noumenon t 
The noumenon could only stand related to increased 
faculty as the phenomenon now stands related to 
present faculty. “Oh, but the faculty and the nou- 
menon would both be absolute.” Very good, — then it 
follows, inexorably, that, upon the actual plane, my 
present perception is absolute, the object at present 
perceived is absolute, — and all this talk about noumena 
and phenomena is mere logomachy : and I maintain 
it is. 

“ The assertion which,” you sa^, “ has been a stum- 
bling-block to so many critics,” the assertion, namely, 
that “ our conception of God under these [the only 
possible] conditions of thought is regulative, but not 
speculative,” does not present itself to my mind as a 
stumbling-block, but as a mere shifting of a difficulty. 
That difficulty, which you flatter yourself you have got 
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rid of by trundliDg off the platform the idea of the 
Absolute or the One, recoils upon you as soon as your 
regulative” conception is applied to the Many. You 
break the mirror to find the same phantasm in every 
fragment. God is good, and demands your obedience. 
Be it so. This is what Mr Isaac Taylor, whose truly 
profound book you quote, calls conveying the 
first truth of theology in terms of the moral system.” 
But do you fancy you have escaped this sphinx of the 
Absolute? Indeed, no: on every path the riddle 
waits ravening to devour you. Thou shalt do no 
murder.” Be it so: behind this injunction lies all 
the authority of your “regulative” conception. But 
do you not know — yes, you know very well — that I 
can proceed to drive you round the world, for ever, and 
for ever, and for ever, upon the question of definition ? 
What is the value of your “ regulative ” conception, if 
I bring it face to face with the “ Absolute,” by de- 
manding to know wliat is murder ? I can make the 
demand, and can defy you, to all eternity, to answer it. 
In other words, your “regulative” conception mmt 
have a “ speculative^' justification somewhere or other. 
You miLst pay this toll before you can move an inch 
on your way. Eefuse me tribute at one gate, and I 
put up a side-bar to catch you. Or, again, you are in 
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a channed circle. Get out of it you never can. Jump 
over it you may ; and I contend you do. But where 
are you then ? Without the limits within which reli- 
gion is possible at all. And I will not accompany 
you. 

Let me venture to urge upon you that you have 
accomplished nothing, — no, not so much as “in the 
estimation of a hair,” — nothing, I mean, towards a 
religion , — when you have made out, ever so successfully, 
a great being, of a certain degree of goodness, and of 
a certain degree of power, with respect to whom you 
and I stand in the relation of governed to. (apparent) 
governor. Set up, on the ground of “probability,” 
such a being, — strong, good-natured, “ regulative,” but 
under painful necessities of acting in given ways that 
seem to me unjust, — and you have only offered me an 
idol. Take it away! This is not God. I may have 
to submit now — but your idol will have to submit in 
the end, to submit to God himself. 

Of course, no conceivable amount of external evi- 
dence — no “miracle,” for instanc|-»-would make any 
difference. It might prove that this being had power 
to crush' me; it thight even bewilder my imagination, 
and shock, even to destruction, my faith,— but still the 
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case would be unaltered* You would only have got a 
being of a given morale, with an enonnous amount of 
power. Such a being may appear to rule the universe 
for a million ages; but the real God — the only Being 
whom I can worship — ^is behind him, or rather above 
him. My hope, if I am to have one at all, must still 
be within the veil 

I must deny you the use of the vantage-ground which 
so many writers have given you with respect to moral 
criticism applied to the acts, real or supposed, of any 
such idol. I am not going to forget what I have just 

this moment said about ethical definition. In other 

# 

words, I aija not going ta assert, with pages xv. ahd 
xvi. of your preface to the fourth edition, open before 
me, that ** the same * act can never vary in its charac- 
ter according to motive or circumstances.’" Of course 
it can. That is, in detail, precisely the difiiculty which 
you thought to get rid of in the lump — every moral 

i 

standard, or test, is of infinitely (indefinitely) fluctu- 
ating applicahility. No doubt. But that moral truth 
is, in this respect, distinguished from any other truth, 
I deny, I maintaig, consequently that the same tests 


* Of course, this is language of accomm5dation, which you, like 
the rest of us, are sometimes compelled to employ. The same act 

cannot vary. 
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are applicable to all actual or possible beings, and that 
the method of application must be always the same. 

I can conceive of it as possible that a command from 
God might change the "character” of some act for- 
bidden by the law of the land in which I live, and, 
pro tanto, “ wrong.” But what is the practical value 
of this admission, I do not know ; for I cannot con- 
ceive any amount of external or internal evidence, 
produced by a law-breaker alleging divine command, 
which would excuse a magistrate from punishing the 
culprit, or confining him in a madhouse. Indeed, the 
mere putting of the case carries the mind off to 
Thuggee at once. If one 4nau may plead a divine 
voice for a crime, so may every man — ^which is absurd. 
Thus, if the possibility of special divine authority to 
do a (nominally) wrong thing be allowed, the inter- 
ference, of whatever nature, which visibly sanctions the 
act should be balanced, one would dare to say, by an 
additional interference visibly depriving the act of the 
rank of a precedent. 

I have never troubled myself about the case of 
Abraham and his son, as affecting Jbhe morality of the 
Old Testament ; because, in primitive times the father 
had the right of life and death over the child, and all 
that was tested in the history, or parable, was tl^ love 
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of Abraham towards God — besides that the sacrifice 
was never intended to be consummate^. But I con- 
fess, or rather boldly avow, that I do not agree with 
Butler when he says that " men have no right to either 
life or property but what arises solely from the gran,t 
of God,” — nor can I reconcile that passage of the 
‘‘Analogy” with that other — “ I have [there] omitted a 
thing of the utmost importance, which I [do] believe, 
— ^the moral fitness and unfitness of actions, prior to 
all will whatever; which I apprehend certainly to 
determine the Divine conduct.” It is quite obvious, as 
a matter of fact, that men cannot exi|t without the 
Divine concurrence in the conditions of existence. 
But there may, nay, there must, be a “ moral fitness ” 
in the existence of whatever God causes to exist ; and, 
besides, whatever does exist stands in the same moral 
relation to the infinite as it does to the finite. What 
right, asks Mr Carlyle, had you, a short time ago, 

9 

even to ? And I answer. None that I know of. 
Bat, first, there was a moral necessity that I should 
“ be,” or else 1 am a mistake ; and, secondly, now that 
I find myself existii}g, my “ rights ” are on as firm a 
footing S3 if I were an archangel Magnitude has 
nothing to do with justice. If I were greater than all 
angels and archangels added np together, my “rights” 
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would be no more. Neither, I being what I am, are 
they les£ In <other words, as Butler says, — though 
inconsequently, — ^moral fitness is ‘'prior to all will 
whatever!' 

When once religion begins, then it may most truly be 
said, that all question of “rights" is at an end, — rights, 
whether of the infinite as against the finite, or of the 
finite as against the infinite. For religion is love^ is 
the surrender of self. I do not, of course expect a 
Christian divine to deny that, from above, ‘^rights” are 
surrendered in religion; but, from below, this sur- 
render can never take place to a being apprehended 
as unjust, or as inferior to some of his creatures in 
goodwill. 

If you reply to this, — as in substance you do, — that 
our ignorance of the Infinite makes it impossible for 
us to decide upon every question of justice or good- 
ness in the relations of God to man, I agree. Say, 

( 

that I love my friend. Say, that he does something 
which is equivocal. Say, that he dies leaving it unex- 
plained. I may continue to love him, and believe in 
his goodness, because my knoWtledge of him may 
justify me in saying to myself that “ all would be well, 
if I only knew!' So far is clear. But yet, there are 
things possible to be done by my friend, or intentions 
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possible to be innounced by him, which must destroy 
my faith in his goodness. The only question is, Did 
he do such things 1 or, Did he announce his intention 
of doing such things ? 

Here let me observe that the argument from analogy 
might be put to strange uses in such a case, without 
misleading me. “ Your friend, while he was in India, 
roasted a poor ryot over a slow fire till he died, in 
order to make him pay his tax.” Naturally, I answer, 
“ My friend was both kind and just, and I refuse to 
believe it.” Then my informant replies, — ^‘Oh, but 
you must look at analogy, — don't you remember he 
boxed a boy's ear once when the boy didn't appear to 
deserve it?” But this grotesque perversion of the 
logic of analogy fails to convince me of my friend's 
guilt, does it not ? 

It is, however, conceivable that direct evidence 
should be brought forward of my friend having roasted 

n 

the poor Hindoo, for a few rupees. In that case, what 
follows ? Why, I believe in the evidence — but I cease 
to believe in my friend, 

Q 

Now the case I wish to put, with your book under 
eye, is a very simple one, and I will put it in the 
most reverential form that I can possi]j^ly invent. You 
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have set up a being, for my woifehip, who is, you tell 
me, the governor of the world. You say he is per- 
fectly good,-4fchat he is the Absolute One, although 
'‘the limits of religious thought"* prevent my having 
any “conception"* of him as the Absolute One. But 
you also tell me, — ^permit me to suppose that the case 
is so, — ^that you have evidence that he does, or intends, 
to do, something which appears, to my deliberate 
judgment, not only cruel but unjust, — something im- 
mitigably bad. I repeat that I am only putting it as 
an hypothesis that you do say this — but, on the 
hypothesis, let me ask, Of what earthly use is it to tell 
me that I cannot fully apprehend the Infinite in 
ctnsciousness ? Shall I not make answer — “ Sir, your 
words are meaningless?’" But of that, anon. Mean- 
while, I demand to know if you have not yourself been 
urging upon me that because I cannot conceive the 
Infinite — ^this being has revealed himself to me in a 
Conditioned or Symbolic way ? Be it so, then. But, 
plainly, my estimate, of whatever conduct may be 
attributed to this being, must be formed within the 
same limits of conception as thc^e within which he 
stands disclosed to me. This is as clear as the day- 
light. It is a purely arbitrary procedure to descend 
upomme with tl^ assertion that because there is some- 
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thing transceluiing wtiat I perceive, I do not perceive 
thing which is be^tore me. Yon might just as 
'I^easonably'tay that I am not to rely uj!6n my multi- 
plication-table, because the Calculus presents insoluble 
problems — the case would be strictly analogous.* With 
this mighty being's name upon your lips you come 
before me, and say — “Regard these lineaments — are 
they not divine and worth/'your worship V Eespond- 
ing to this appeal, I say, f Yes, they are.” You then 
* proceed to exhibit or to relate something else, which 
these very faculties of mine just invoked by you 
declare to be not divine, but diabolical and incredible ; 
and you forthwith taunt me with presumption, and 
say, “ Oh, but you don't understand the Infinite." 

My answer is brief: — That may be true, or it may 
he false; hut ivliy not try and persuade me of it 
before ? ^ If true, it cuts both ways ; and I must now 

retract my words of homage to your powerful being ; 

\ 

for my ignorance of the Infinite may have misled 
me when I uttered them. My answer, I say, is 
brief, but it is decisive ; and I defy you to reply 
to it. 

* If a grocer were charged with dishonesty for giving only four- 
teen ounces to the pound, would it be any answer for him to say 
that there were dif&culties in the Calculus ? 

VOli, II, 


I 
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All this, I repeat, is upon the hypothesis, not that 
there are mere "difficulties"’ and "doubts"" in your, 
case; b,ut that there are difficulties msuperable ,^ — 
difficulties which outweigh the evidence you bring; 
which would outweigh twenty million times the 
evidence. I will refer in a moment to the question of 
the Everlasting Place of Wrath ; but, in the meantime, 
I challenge, point-blank, and not in the worst com- 
pany, your teaching that the Infinite is not an object 
of consciousness to man. I need not recall here the 
fact that the question whether it is so or not is the 
question which perpetually divides the schools, and is, 
indeed, one of the forms in which the old dispute 
between Nominalist and Realist reappears from time 
to time. I believe that the foundation of this dispute 
is temperamental, and that the divarication of man- 
kind into " Tory and " Radical,"" Cavalier and 
Puritan, rests upon the same basis as this metaphysical 
divarication. You quote, with words of admiration, 
for his "transcendent gifts,’" some sentences of Dr 
Newman, written while he was yet a member of your 
Church. You do this in answering the Rambler, a 
Roman Catholic organ, which charged you with 
plagiarising from Dr Newman. You idolise Butler, 
— ^whose "Analogy"" has been plausibly said to have 
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made more sceptics than believers, and wbo is not less 

C 

plausibly said to have died mth scarcely conquerable 
leanings towards Bomanism. I know very well that a^ 
via media is possible with any form of belief; and I 
believe you to be not only a -true, but a stanch and veiy 
d^berate Protestant. But I know also that for those 
who, like Butler,, have come to feel that faith can rest 
upon " a serious apprehension,” or for those who, like 
Pascal, can fancy that they have done God service 
when they have said, Le plus srAr est de croire , — there 
is but one natural place of repose — namely, the 
bosom of Authority. The only persons who can 
logically keep out of that refuge, or, at least, can 
logically keep themselves from feeling the want of it, 
are such as believe, with Butler at his best, that 
“ morcd fitness is prior to all will whatever'* How 
such a sentence found its way into the “Analogy” 
it is difiGicult to conceive, since it is sufficient to dis- 
integrate the whole fabric. It belongs, indeed, to the 
moods in which Butler wrote his ** Sermons on Human 
Nature;” and I pointedly refer to it because it has 
been hinted that the great man was not sincere when 
he wrote the “Analogy,” but was playing the advocate 
in the disguise of a judge. Now, the presence of that 
sentiment (faint phantasms of which, indeed, are to be 
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found elsewbere in the same book) is proof of his 
sincerity^ though it is fatal to his argument, considered 
as anything but political 

The opinion which I hold, that the Absolute is given 
in human consciousness, was not learned by me out of 
books. It was of spontaneous growth. The first per- 
son who, in my knowledge, questioned it, was Mr 
Samuel Bailey, — ^an acute reasoner on the anti-onto- 
logical ” side of the question, whom, I think, you have 
overlooked At all events, you do not mention him — 
or Mr Mill, or Mr Lewes ; who, whatever difierences 
there are between you and them upon these questions, 
otherwise concur with you in rejecting all philosophies 
which find the Absolute in consciousness. 

I hope it is not idle to say distinctly that the opin- 
ion was not instilled into me, directly or indirectly, 
and that nothing has ever shaken it. In the same 
connexion, it is worth while to' say that the sentence 
you put in the foreground, from Sir William Hamilton 
— ‘*No diflSculty emerges in Theology which had not 
previously emerged in Philosophy^'' — did not, when I 
first encountered it, convey any new idea to me. It is 
a perfectly obvious remark, and must occur to every 
inquiring mind, in the very infancy of its inquiries. 
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When I found, for the first time in my life, upon 
reading a book of Mr Samuel Bailey’s, that there were 
thinkers who denied that the Absolute is given in conr 
sciousness, my surprise was extreme. But a little 
thought helped me, at once, to (what I then believed, 
and still believe to be) the real solution of this incon- 
gruity in mental experience, — truly terrible as it then 
appeared in my eyes. I found that two difierent per- 
sons might attach two different meanings to the word 
consciousness. What I had always meant by it was 
something purely receptive and spontaneous. What 
some others meant by it I now perceived to be what I 
then crudely called the consciousness of consciousness 
— the act of the mind in recognising an impression 
made upon it. 

The discovery of this difference between others and 
myself set me upon an eager course of reading ; and I 
was not long in learning that Kant had drawn the very 
same distinction that *I had drawn — only that what I, 
in my innocence, called consciousness, he called Under- 
standing, and what I called consciousness of conscious- 
ness he called JRea^n, In Victor Cousin I saw that 
the distinction was drawn by others under other names, 
— the spontaneous and reflective reason. But I had, 
at all events, the comfort of feeling that I was not alone 
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in making the distinction, or in the use to which I ap- 
plied it. 

To that same use I have had once more to apply it, 
in reference to your “ Limits of Eeligious Thought/' 
You tell me that it is impossible to bring the Absolute 
down to the forms of logic without contradiction ; that 
it is excluded by the necessary conditions of human 
thought ; that, try it which way soever you will, you 
are met by limitations. 

Now, the question whether or not the Idea of the 
Absolute or Infinite is contained in consciousness is one 
which every man must attempt to answer for himself. 
But we must not allow ourselves to be led astray by 
the scholastic word limitation,'^ when we are told that 
it is impossible to reason about the Absolute without 
limiting it. The mere formation of a syllogism implies 
a verbal limitation, but words do not change things as 
they are in their own nature. Even if you made out 
that the Absolute or Infinite is^any more ‘"limited," 
when it is reasoned about, than the Conditioned or the 
Finite, we should only be where we were. We should 
have got rid of nothing ; we shoijd have gained no- 
thing. If two ideas are on such different planes that 
they cannot legitimately be so posited in discussion as 
to collide, what then ? If they must not be brought to 
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bear upon each other in one way, — so, not in another. 
If a regulative conception is all that can be obtained, 
then the regulative conception, if ib repeesents the 
thing, must also represent the difficulties. We are, 
it must be repeated, only where we were before. 

But I deny that in reasoning, the Infinite is any 
more “ limited ” than the Finite. You cannot reason 
at all without “ limitations.*' One proposition, and one 
only, escapes this necessity, and that proposition is a 
barren one, — the Squire’s prime postulate in the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” — Whatever is is or A = A. But 
the moment you frame, about anything whatever, a pro- 
position, which goes beyond that model, you " limit” the 
subject of it. This, indeed, is nothing more than what 
Mr Mill points out in his “ Logic,” — that in the dictum 
de omni et nullo the major premiss contains the conclu- 
sion. Of course ; and if you try to frame the simplest pro- 
position about something finite, you will see that you 
limit” it. Thus : This rose-tree has leaves, flowers, 
and branches. Now, nobody objects to that proposi- 
tion ; but, in point of fact, the leaves, flowers, and 
branches are parts of the rose-tree ; and in enumerating 
these constituents we have limited ” the thing itself. 
If the rose-tree could speak, it would say, I am the 
leaves, branches, flowers,” &c. One step further — ^let us 
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suppose that we have got together all the constituent 
parts of the rose-tree, and that we then say, Rose-iree 
— brmcheSf leaves, flowers, &c. (completing the 

enumeration with scientific accuracy.) Here, by the 
canon that the whole can only be equal to the parts, 
we have, surely, got the thing itself ? But no, we have 
not. No addition of scientifically enumerated parts 
can give us the idea of the individuated whole, I am 
not going to repeat scholastic nonsense about the neces- 
sary substratum of attributes ; or the principle of 
individuation which each thing hath in itself.” But 
the truth is as I say, — that addition of enumerated parts 
does not furnish the mind with a conception of the 
whole. Here, again, we are face to face with the Ab- 
solute ! Nor can we stop at this point. For this whole 
though conceived as a whole, yet stands in the relation 
of a part to something else, and is so difierentiated or 
individualised in reflection. And so on, ad infinitum, 
throughout the whole world of ideas and things till 
you come to the Absolute. 

In other words, you perceive I deny, and challenge 
the proof of, the proposition that Religious Thought has 
any limits which are not, in kind, common to all 
Thought whatever. No problem emerges in Theology 
which had not already emerged in Philosophy. Very 
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well— but let us take care to know what we mean by 
philosophy.” In plain truth, the problem of the Ab- 
solute emerges ” everywhere — we may find it, at bed 
and board, in the common things of every-day routine ; 
in the conduct of our personal affairs ; in the adminis- 
tration of (what is called) justice ; and, indeed, wher- 
ever we look for it. If anybody asserts that we are 
nevertheless often bound to act as it did not exist, 
— I takempon myself to contradict him, and to main- 
tain, on the contrary, that any act whatever which 
assumes the extradition of the problem from the 
grounds of the act is facto wrong. Probability is 
the guide of life ? Yes, probability recognised as pro- 
bability — ^Dot probability hoisted up to the place of 
certainty by treachery of the will. 

Let me, however, try and get at the subject by an- 
other road. I take up your Third Lecture — the one in 
which you set yourself ‘\o state the ‘‘limits of religious 
thought” in the most explicit form. Here is one of 
them: — “It is impossible that man, so long as he 
exists in time, shoul^ contemplate an object in whose 
existence there is no time. For the thought by which 
he contemplates it must be one of his own mental 
states : it must have a beginning and an end : it must 
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occu'py a certain portion of duration^ as a fact of 
human consciousness.” 

Now, I challenge the words in italics. All reflection 
— all consciousness of consciousness — all recognition of 
consciousness — must imply time — must posit something 
as past and something as present. But that conscious- 
ness itself is in time, — has a beginning and an end, 
— I utterly deny. It stands related to duration as a 
point stands related to extension. It is now, and no- 
thing hut now. It knows nothing of time” as distin- 
guished from eternity.” It is, in a word, absolute. 
You cannot make a proposition about it without 
"limiting” it ; neither can you of the rose-tree, or the 
table on which you write. But that is another thing ; 
and not a thing which hinders accurate reasoning 
about it. 

Again, in your eagerness to insist upon this time- 
limit, (or any other,) you surely prove too much ? 
Consider. Either the Idea of the Absolute is, — does 
exist, — or it does not. If it is not posited in Con- 
sciousness, how can you say it is "limited?” How 
can you say it is anything at allj Do you mean to 
say that the Absolute is an absurd conception in itself 
or do you not ? No, you do not. But if not, what is 
the use of saying that it cannot be reasoned about ? 
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The mind conceives it — it then recognises or remem- 
bers its conception — and so, scholastically speaking, 
“limits” it. It is totally impossible that any mind 
whatever, finite or infinite, should reflect, without so 
“ limiting” the object conceived. In that way, an in- 
finite mind reflecting on itself would “limit” it. But 
what does all this word-play come to, when you have 
done? Why, that a Thing is “limited,” because it is 
known to exist. That I cannot reason about the Ab- 
solute, because I know the Absolute in the only way in 
which it is j^ossihle that anything should he known hy 
me. Whether it amounts to anything whatever to say 
that such “laws of thought” as I know are merely 
human, and that other modes of conception are pos- 
sible, I will consider in a moment. 

In the meanwhile, let it be said that I, of course, 
entirely accept your statement, — “ In the antithesis be- 
tween the thinker and the object of his thought, — be- 
tween myself and that which is related to me, — we find 
the type [and the source] of the universal contrast be- 
tween the one and the many, the permanent and the 
changeable, the reaj and the apparent.” Only what I 
want to know is this : — If moral relations exist between 
me and others like me, in spite of this apparent conflict 
of the absolute and the limited, and if they exist in 
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such a way that I may unhesitatingly reason about 
them, why may I not do the same when the question 
4s between my own inscrutable personal absolute, and 
the Absolute of absolutes ? As related to myself, to 
my Me^ every other Me is phenomenal, — ^limited, in 
contrast with the “absolute” of my own identity. 
Yet my conception of the Moral Law is absolute.* 
Now, if that be so, to tell me that the relation between 
my individual absolute and the Absolute of absolutes 
(I make you a present of the verbal absurdity) is so 
obscure that I cannot reason out my moral relations 
with Him, subject to the same limitations as would 
apply upon the other level, is, in fact; to tell me, that 
because God is infinite, my relations with Him are not 
moral at all. And this is, indeed, what your book 
comes to. God, you say, must be conceived of by me 
in representative symbols ; “ in terms of the moral 
system.” My answer is, Let it be so understood. Any 
formula will serve, upon any subject, lo long as pro- 
portion be kept, and so long as the discussion moves 
within the limits on both sides. But you, on your part, 
go beyond the limits fixed by the ;ise of symbols, and 
the “ terms of the moral system,” if you introduce the 
dijfficulties of conceiving the Infinite to account for any 

* Of course, 1 do not mean that any rule can be final or absolute. 
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apparent perturbation in the action of the scheme 
which has, expressly, excluded the Infinite as unintel- 
ligible. 

I need not trouble myself to take specific illustra- 
tions in any number ; but I will take one, — ^the ques- 
tion of the Eternity of Punishment. 

Allow me, in the first place, to observe that you are 
assuredly wrong in the matter of fact, in supposing 
that those who deny the doctrine upon purely moral 
grounds, omit to take into account the possibility of 
sin in a future state. Why," you ask, for substance — 
“ why, if a man may go on sinning for ever, may he 
not be punished for ever?" But, believe me, this is 
not a new thought. When I was a mere boy, the very 
difficulty which presented itself to my mind was that 
any being should go on sinning for ever, as well as 
being miserable for ever. This lessen the pressure of 
the doctrine upon the moral sense ! Why, it increases 
it a millionfold ! 

But, in the consideration of this subject, it must not 
be forgotten that h<fre, as elsewhere, your own argu- 
ment, if it be good for anything, will recoj^ upon you. 
If I do not understand the relation of the finite to the 
infinite, then it is quite possible that a denunciation of 
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an infinitely-extended penalty against a finite being — 
supposing such a denunciation to be, authentically 
made by the real God of the universe — may hereafter 
be found by me to resolve itself into some form of the 
relation in question, which may have in it none of the 
terrors which the doctrine is said to hold out to the 
eye of sinners. Thus, for example : the conception of 
Evil as possible belongs to the conflict of the Many 
with the One in consciousness. But it is part of the 
very idea of evil that it is something which is to cease. 
On the other hand, the moment I form propositions, 
the moment I reason about the Good, I am forced to 
posit it in contrast with th^ Evil, so that the two ideas 
are seen to be logical correlatives. Not only so ; the 
moral universe may, for what I know, be infinite. 
Creatures of God may go on, world after world, cycle 
after cycle, in relations with the infinite which can 
only be expressed “ in terms of the moral system,” and 
in that case the Symbol of Punishment becomes an 
Everlasting Necessity. Now, I do not understand, say 
you, the relations of the finite and the infinite. But 
Evil, as presented to me in detatl, must cease, or no 
moral system” (for you to get your terms” out of) is 
possible. So ic is quite certain that no one creature 
can stay for ever in the Place of Evil. And it would 
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still remain for the supporters of the doctrine of Ever- 
lasting Punishment to show (not only that, perhaps, 
Heaven and Hell are presented in Scripture in ever-' 
lasting antithesis under visible images, but) that it is 
anywhere aflSrmed that any single finite being should 
be for ever miserable.* 

I am not going to press this subject, which I only 
introduce by the way. What I do care to press is the 
fact, that in telling me I do not understand the Infinite, 
and must frame propositions about it, if at all, ‘"in 
terms of the moral system,” you are employing a two- 
edged sword. You know a great deal better than I do 
what that means, — it mean^ a self-refuting logic. 

But now, before laying down my pen, I will try my 
hand, once more, at the question of the “ laws of human 
thought ; ” and, this time, omitting all theological refer- 
ence. And, with all^the good intent in the world, all 
conceivable willingness to be convinced, I cannot see 
any sense in “laws of thought,” whoever talks about 
them. I cannot, turn it which way I will, make any- 
thing but the Squfee's thesis (“ Whatever is is,” or 

* In the course of my task as Editor, I have discovered that this 
method of treating the question of future retribution is not new. 
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^ AsjFfA) ’out of assertion that all tmtli is relativa 
“Ai%uth is relative” — I do not remember that 
thki ^)hrase occurs in yotfr Bampton Lectures, but 

. t 

that is what they come to. And it seems to me an 
utterly barren proposition — ^amounting to this : — ^Being 
what we are, we are what we are. But if we were 
sdliietliing else, we should be something different. 

' -ik" 

Seeing wh^t we see, we do see it, and can (only) form 
conclusions about it. But if we saw something else, 
we should see something else, and could then form 
conclusions about that 

If it be intended to say, that to every truth there 
must go two factors, subject and object, and that a 
change in either might or might not (at the pleasure 
of a superior power making the change) alter ” the 
truth — I have no objection to offer, except this: — that 
no truth can be altered,*' though, one state of things 
being substituted for another, ^a fresh formula may 
become necessary. 

I look at the grass. It is green. Now, obviously, 
the same result may ensue, if the colour of the grass 
be changed, arid my eye too. It still possible that 
the grass should appear green, if such an alteration be 
made in my organ of vision that another colour will 
make upon the latter precisely the same impression. 
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Again, may remain as^t is, mV my n^ye 

may be ckan^lM, 86 the grass shall appear^ cri|n- 

son. In the same ^way, the apparent size of objects 

‘ 

might be altered by varying the lens of the eye. But 
what then ? 

If a man were to go to sleep at night leafhig ex- 
temal objects as usual, and find, when he awdce in^Jie 
morning, that the church-steeple opposite the window 
was a hundred times liigher than the tall chimney of 
the vitriol factory, he would be aware of a change. 

But if, while he slept, the size of every object, house, 
chimney, and steeple, were increased in equal propor- 
tions, what then ? 

Why, then, he would stiU be conscious of a change, 
unless his own dimensions were altered. 

If his own dimensions were altered, he would not be 
conscious of a change ; and all his relative know- 
ledge would be just where it was before : t.e., practi- 
cally absolute; in such sense absolute, that nothihg 
is gained, for rhyme or reason, by calling it relative 
and, in assuming its uncertainty, a man only cuts away 
his own ground frorfl beneath his feet. He must have 
some postulate before he can think at all ; he does not 
make the balance from the adding up of his sum 

wrong, by striking out equal quantities on opposite 

^OL. IL K 
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, sides ; but, if he did, his arithmetic is all false,' and he 
may put up his slate and pencil. 

If, by saying that all knowledge is relative, it be 
meant that we might, supposing we Were there, find 
something different in Jupiter from what we find on our 
own planet, it is difficult to conceive why so barren a 
proposition should be urged so far. No doubt we 
might, and what of it ? Either, in that case, TJoe should 
remain the same, or we should be altered ; and either 
way the dilemma before stated applies. The sum 
would still add up the same. 

If an inhabitant of Jupiter saw green as crimson, 
or one as three, he could not communicate his differ- 
ence of perception to me. The discovery oi the differ- 
ence would never be made between us, could never inter- 
fere with our relations, (supposing relations possible.) 

The same rule applies to questions of right and 
wrong. If there is any difference between Jupiter and 
this planet upon such questions, it cannot be anything 
but a difference of plane lying within the same par- 
allel Jupiter and we (that is) could never collide in 
moral perception. *Any differeifoe existing between 
us could never be valid, qud difference. We could 
never understand each other as disagreeing. 

In other words, no truth is relative in the sense of 
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being alterable by any shifting of the position of one 
of the tactors. The perception of a truth is final for 
the mind which perceives. The contrary supposition, 
is suicidal ; for if one " truth ” may be falsified by a 
change of plane, so may another, and the general con- 
clusion is then in the same predicament as any parti- 
cular application of it, — which is absurd. The case is 
precisely the same as if it were alleged that Achilles 
can never overtake the Tortoise, because the earth is 
moving through space in the direction in which 
Achilles is running ; or, vice versd, that the Tortoise 
must impinge upon Achilles because the earth slips 
from under it. 

The very word relativity implies the existence of 
a fixed point from which the position of the two (or 
more) objects can be taken. That fixed point is given 
in the individual consciousness, and the mind will in- 
sist for ever that the alleged relativity of all our know- 
ledge is nonsense, — for when you come to the last link 
in the chain, the question waits, and will not be put 
by, — relativity to What ? 

While I have been writing the last lines of this 
letter, I have picked up at a stall, a book which, if you 
had lived a hundred and forty years ago, you might 
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native sphere ; for opening to the mind a new and 
immense ^cene of things otherwise imperceptible; and 
for a rational, well-grounded assent to such truths 
concerning them as are a solid foundation for all re- 
ligion, natural and revealed/' 

I have been greatly entertained in reading this old- 
fashioned book, which is full of curiosities and oddities ; 
but it is not such hard reading as your ‘‘ Limits of 
Religious Thought/' and helps me to reconsider, at the 
last moment, the whole question, as stated by another 
mind; similar to your own, but, I should judge, far 
less powerful and acute. The result is that I remain 
just where I was, and think that if Thought " has 
the ‘‘ Limits ” you give to it as applicable to the Divine 
ideas, the only religion possible to man is a political 
one; a mere making-the-best-of-it, without sanctity, 
and without obligation. H. H* 



TO THE 

EEV. J. 11. NEWMAN, D.D. 

TT is impossible that I can be. more a shadow to yoa 
than you to me. I have not the least idea that 
words of mine stand any chance of reaching your ears, 
and yet I write to you. 

The whole histoi'y of your Oxford career, and 
your secession from Protestantism, took place when 
I was not only much younger, but when I was not 
in the habit of attending to what went on in the 
world. I think your name first became real to me 
in connexion with the Achilli story. My opinion 
was rather a complicated one. I thought you had 
transgressed the botinds of any function that can be 
supposed to belong to a public teacher. But I also, 
thought the verdict of the jury wrong, — which is an- 
other way of sayi^ what I thought of Achilli. But 
now will come what, I fear, will pain sincere Roman 
Catholics who read this : only it must be spoken. I 
certainly did feel that, in any case, where the witnesses 
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were Roman Catholics, I should think that their testi- 
mony was especially doubtful. I had not only the 
vague ideas, which most Protestants have, that your 
Church does not class falsehood among the mortal ” 
sins ; but I had a clear perception that, in the moral 
scheme of a Religion which bases itseV upon Autho- 
rity, it is totally impossible that Truth should a 
virtue of unvarying obligation. 

I am still of the same opinion, and hold it to be 
demonstrable. The same difficulty presses upon all 
forms of Protestantism, — and they are many, — which 
profess that their Ultimate Conception of the Basis of 
Buty is a regulative'* one. The difficulty does, in 
manifest stubborn fact, attach to some forms of Pro- 
testantism, and is constantly bearing its bitter fruit ; 
though not so flagrantly as in the exoteric, or popular 
forms of Romanism.* 

But this has nothing whatever to do with the ten- 
dencies of particular minds. I do^ not doubt, — should 
not be so absurd as to doubt, — that there are as many 
honourable Romanists as Protestants. All I say is, 
that when a Romanist maintains the supreme excellence 


* Once for all, I to be excused if, from casual necessities of 
perspicuity, I use such words as Romanist,” ** Roman Catholic.” 

I mean no offence. 
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of truth, (supposing him to maintain that as an ab- 
stract proposition,) he is illogical at the expense of his 
creed, and by compulsion of his better nature. 

There is, moreover, a great distinction to be drawn 
between honour and truthfulness. Honour is common 
enough among creedists of all kinds ; it is a sentiment 
of p^sonal fidelity, which is operative chiefly among 
friends, and is usually strong or weak just in propor- 
tion as attachment is so. It is a quasi-feminine vir- 
tue, and quite consistent with a total want of intel- 
lectual veracity. It is, indeed, no paradox to say that 
honour is commonly strongest in minds that have 
the least perception of abstract truth. Sometimes, 
not often, we find a soul in whom the two things 
meet in a higher synthesis. I should not hesitate 
to say that I take yours to be such a soul; though 
I think, the synthesis being incomplete, error creeps 
into your mind in the moments of oscillation, of over- 
lapping, of imperfect sSlution. 

I will not in this letter labour the idea of the dis- 
tinction between Truth and Honour suffice it to say 
that I think it fundjimentally the same as what dis- 
tinguishes Roundhead from Cavalier ; and that Charles 


See Vol. L, Truth and Honour. 
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the Second was quite correct when he said Eomati 
Catholicism was the religion for a gentleman, I do 
not say this offensively. I merely mean that the same 
type of mind which makes the gentleman or the cava- 
lier tends to become Eoman Catholic, or Christian- 
Fetichistic in the extreme degree. For I call Roman- 
ism Christian Fetichism. 

Let me at once say, that I am entirely at one with 
you, — as all men who strive to be good must be at 
one, — in your homage to the teaching upon the 
subject of personal truthfulness, which jmu attribute 
to the Church of your adoi3tion : — It is better 
for the sun and moon to drop from heaven, for 
the earth to fail, and for all the many millions on it 
to die of starvation in extremest agony, than that one 
soul, I will not say should be lost, but should commit 
one single venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, or 
should steal one poor farthing 'idithout excuse V* I do 
not at all doubt that this is the ideal teaching of your 
Church, and I do not sympathise with a comment 
made upon it by one of the acutest of your critics,* 
who says : — “ It seems to follow that if Dr Newman 


* Fraser* 8 Magazine, September 1864. 
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had to choose between giving a warning which would 
save thousands of lives, as by going a mile to a tele- 
graph office to warn the people of Sheffield of the« 
bursting of the dam, and preventing a venial sin by 

sitting at home, he ought to prevent the sin, 

and permit the catastrophe/’ This is, I will dare to 
say, an idle criticism. It presupposes that you should 
be gifted with infallible vision, and that you should be 
responsible for the conduct of another. We need not 
waste words about this — it is obviously mistaken. But 
what I shall contend in the proper place, is that the 
teaching of your Church just referred to comes to the 
ground for want of a proper basis. 

Let me also, in fairness, remark that, on the 
other hand, I do not sympathise with those who 
endeavour to criticise away, or explain away, the 
persecuting character of your Church. It is logically 
bound to persecute ; it must persecute ; it shows 
unmistakably, in our own day, the persecuting tend- 
ency. Its bishops taunt the English Church as by 
law established wkh incapacity to enforce decrees 
of orthodoxy, and the whole of its literature upon 
the subject of persecution is a literature of eva- 
sion, which can only deceive those who are not 
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familiar with the legerdemain of words. The same 
reason which makes me sure that your Churcli must 
persecute, makes me ready to believe that, when she 
has persecuted, she has done it with a fierceness and a 
cruelty to which the history of Protestantism can show 
no parallel. It must be so ; it has been so ; and if I 
could wonder at anything, I should spend the rest of 
my mortal life in wondering that any claim for “ eman- 
cipation’^ or “ toleration’’ should ever be put in by a 
Church which distinctly refuses it the moment it gets 

the upper hand. "‘The Catholic Church,” you say, 

« 

""claims not only to judge infallibly on religious ques- 
tions, but to animadvert on opinions on secular matters 
which bear upon religion, on matters of philosophy, of 
science, of literature, of history;” [that is, upon all 
matters whatsoever,] “ and it demands our submission 
to the claim. It claims to censure books, to silence 
authors, and to forbid discussions.” This is, at all 
events, explicit. The only comment I make upon it 
is, that it is absolutely mmoral and absurd. Such a 
claim can only be allowed by either minds which are 
by constitution unconscientious ; \fj minds which, how- 
ever good, are too stupid to draw an inference ; or, 
lastly, by minds which, like your own, have been 
twisted by personal emotions from faith in absolute 
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truth to that scepticism of sentiment which naturally 
exclaims, “Oh, for a shelter! a teacher! a ruler! a 
guide ! Oh, to love and work and 'pray for ever, and^ 
doubt no more, no more, no more!*' An exclamation 
which I quite understand, but which demands the 
impossible. 

However, let me proceed. A long while after the 
Achilli trial, I became acquainted with one of your 
hymns — 

“ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom ; ” 

and lastly, with the “Lyra Apostolica.” But you 
came to occupy no prominent place in my thoughts, 
until the controversy took place between you and Mr 
Kingsley. Since then, I have read your “Apologia.’* 
You will dispense me, I am sure, from commonplaces 
of admiration, and also you will excuse me when I say 

that the book produces no more effect upon me in the 

» 

way of conviction than if every page had been blank, 
instead of being filled to overflowing with narrative or 
discussion of the most eloquent or ingenious order. 

I think Mr Kingsley made a terrible mistake in 
associating your name with what he had to say about 
the relation of Roman Catholicism to Truthfulness. 
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The general reader, inattentive, inapprehensive, or for- 
getful, would be pretty sui*e to translate his criticism 
upon that relation into a change of personal untruth- 
fulness as against yourself. Thus, it was wrong of Mr 
Kingsley to express himself so widely ; and it was 
natural that you should be indignant in reply. Yet, 
if he gave you pain, he, too, has received pain, in the 
course of the discussion; and between you two, the 
scales may, perhaps, hang evenly.* I do not doubt, 
never should have doubted, that you have, in its 
highest degree, the honour of an English gentleman ; 
or rather, the honour of an English 

I fear to offend you, and yet the thing I was about 
to say, is, 1 believe, strictly true, and one that demands 
to be spoken. I ask fiardon, then, of your sacred office, 
of your gray hairs, of your spotless life, of your 
“ transcendent gifts,”“f- for the comparison I am going 
to make. But it seems to me that you have, not so 
much the honour of an English gentleman as the hon- 
our of an English lady. I think the honour of the 
Celibate Man (however sacred the motive of his celi- 

* Except, indeed, that in your ‘‘Apologia,” (p. 66, Appendix,) you 
do Mr Kingsley an injustice upon the question of “ Virtue for its 
own sake.” Y ou have entirely mistaken him ; and the nature of 
the mistake is even glaringly obvious. 

t See Letter to Mr Mansel. 
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bacy) tends to assume this character, — always. In 
» other words, it tends to "assume a character in which 
*the sensibility to Truth, qud Truth, becomes so deeply 
modified by personal loyalty, that it is very often 
scarcely recognisable to a purely critical or philosophic 
eye. 

As I have gone so far, I may as well exhaust, how- 
ever hastily, what I have to say in the same direction. 
I have said that I believe the Celibate character to 
tend naturally to what is feminine in conscience and 
in emotion ; for example, that it is apt to lay too much 
stress upon symbols of the truth ; and that, while com- 
passionate till resentment is aroused, it may become 
cruel when that feeling no longer sleeps,-^^ which is 
essentially feminine. But I must add, t^iat the celi- 
bate mind tends to become feminine in other respects 
as well. It is apt to grow fantastical and capricious. 
These are both, eminently, female weaknesses ; they 
are both aggravated in- what is called “ old-maidism 
they both appear in the type ‘‘ old bachelor.'* There 
is no disrespect in this criticism, and, in any case, 
it is true. The ke^ eye of our greatest poet has not 
overlooked it. Let Arthur, flos regum, do what he 
chooses with his banded knights vowed to chastity, 
he will find that every advantage gained in this world 
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must have its drawbacks ; that every good must pay 
toll in the course of realisation 

Albeit I know my knights fantastical/* 

says King Arthur ; and fantastic is just what the celi- 
bate or cloistered mind tends to become. 

I have read, with intense sympathy, your account 
of your own mental history ; but it seemed, while I 
read, as if I were going over a mass of rocks and 
shoals off which I had been myself warned long ago ; 
rocks and shoals which I have escaped, even if it 
should be thought that I have, on the other hand, 
been misguided by a spectral pilot, or a pilot that 
is in league with pirates, — or that I have, in any 
way, paid my toll at too heavy a rate. In what 
follows, I wish it also to be understood that I Wfive 
aside entirely the common " Protestant*" arguments 
against separate doctrines of your Church. Upon 
the subjects, for example, of repentance and justifica- 
tion, I do not know that the esoteric teaching of your 
highest doctors differs ultimately ffom that of Luther. 
To prayers for the dead, I do not believe the majority 
of Protestants object, except in form, whatever they 
say. To an impressive symbolic ritual, I certainly 
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have no dislike ; but the contrary. To houses of 
sacred refuge, sanctuaries, I again feel no repugnance, 
but the contrary. I do, indeed, refuse to recognise 
^ the final validity of any life-long vow whatever, (in 
that respect agreeing with the early Protestants, and 
founding myself upon ultimate moral reasons,) and I 
object to all compulsory discipline. But the function 
of the Church, as the Keeper of the Keys of Sanctuary, 
I, with all my heart, defer to. Yet, for all this, and 
for much more that I could say, which would make 
foolish people think me very near you, I am a Protest- 
ant of the intensest. The gulf between me and your 
Church is literally infinite. For I think it is not, in 
truth, a Church, but simply an institution, whose 
basis is not moral at all, and which cannot, logically, 
invoke the sanction of a single controlling idea, — 
except that of Fear. 

Thus, though in writing what, I daresay, you will 
never see, I feel bound, — in that courtesy which is 
only another name for justice, or for truth which is 
better than verbal, — to speak of your " Church,"' be- 
cause that word is ^fhat you believe to represent the 
real character of the community with which you are 
connected; yet, I hold it to be a purely physical 

despotism, which has in it nothing sacred but what, 

VOL. II. _ L 
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with the impunity of bad logic, it contrives to steal. 
Saintly souls, true members of the Church Absolute, 
the one family in heaven and earth, I know, — ^with 
deep humility I write it, — there are among you ; 
saints, the latchets of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
unloose. But what then? I rejoice to believe that 
(faculties being measured against conditions) there is 
not a corner of the earth where such souls are not to 
be found. . 

I would desire to lay some stress upon the last para- 
graph or two of this letter, because a little honest at- 
tention to a case like mine might give pause to a great 
many persons who seem to me to go and attach them- 
selves to your Church, with a rush and a run, for 
imperfect reasons ; for reasons which would not have 
any determining force, if these persons had not first 
drugged their consciences upon vital points. At the 
risk of being misconceived, or, at least, misrepresented, 
I would ask such persons, if they happen to read these 
lines, to consider my case. I am predisposed to a 
splendid poetic ritual ; I should not find any merely 
ritualistic dogma (e, g., transubstantiation) a stum- 
bling-block that would exclude me: I am very seri- 
ously of opinion that modem life sniffers for the want 
of that idea of sanctuary which the Eoman Catholic 
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Church has tried (though with, I think, much injus- 
tice) to embody in practice ; I am strongly attracted 
towards that type of kindly human service which w§ 
often see a priest of that Church illustrating so pow- 
erfully. All this is true ; and I have, besides, felt that 
weariness of internal doubt and struggle which so 
strongly tempts men to fling themselves at the feet of 
almost any external rule, only for peace ; — and yet I 
have never, for one single moment of my life, felt it 
even remotely possible that I should ever become a 
Koman Catholic. 

Apart from the finally operative reason which keeps 
me a Protestant, — though a protesting one, — ^there is 
indeed a reason of intense dislike to Eomanism, (pray 
excuse me if I occasionally employ this word,) which 
has from childhood oppressed me with downright 
horror. I hold that it is indirectly responsible for all 
the horrible complications of European ethics and 
practice upon the most important of human relations. 
Fow, at least, will not dispute the share which the 
‘‘African Fathers have had in forming the mind 
of Western Europe.* For my part, I was barely out 


See " Apologia^” p. 407. 
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of my childhood, when I discerned that it is to the 
teaching of the Fathers, introducing an element of 
orientalism, which has reached us through channels 
of mediaeval sentiment and scholasticism mingled, that 
we are indebted, horribly indebted, not indeed for 
the existence, but for* the factitious authority which 
attends, in the modern mind, that view of the relation 
referred to which has ended in turning it into a sew- 
age question. This view is one which entirely suits 
the lowest type of mind, and scarcely offends the lower 
types, so that it obtains a degree of reception suffi- 
cient to keep it alive and influential. Nay, so deeply 
has the poison penetrated, that a man like Mr Carlyle 
has, in a repulsive passage of Sartor Resartus,*^* 
treated that particular province of the Sphere of Si- 
lence, as if the silence were to be that of disgust in- 
stead of reverential tenderness. In the instinct, the 
traditions, and the poetry, as in the ancient life of the 
north-western races of Europe, the woman is the equal 
of the man ; the relation between them is, in all its 
phases, sublime and '‘pure,’' and the crisis of that re- 
lation is not a shameful and regrettable concession to 
a despotic brute element, but the breaking into flower 


^ See Book iii. chap. 3. 
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of a beautiful emotion, under the influence of which 
the human being is at his highest. The oriental idea 
is opposed to this. Matter is ‘impure, (whatever 
that word means, applied to stocks and stones.) Our 
bodies are ‘‘corrupt,” (whatever that means; but it 
means nothing ;) woman is “ unclean,” inferior, sub- 
jected; and that which the unsophisticated Teutonic 
mind calls the sweet rapture of <;ionquering Life, is a 
brute necessity, like a wolf’s appetite, or a tiger’s blood- 
thirst, and, even when sprinkled with holy water, is a 
thing tolerated, and not co-ordinated. How to deal 
with it is made a sewage question ; and, practically, the 
whole question is a sewage one with the average human 
being, degraded as he is by the application from with- 
out of a pressure which makes the lowest ideal final. 
All classes and degrees of error are possible upon this 
subject, and out of them all a return to the truth is 
possible, so long as the error be not ossified into dogma, 

t 

and guarded by religious lightnings — ^but not thm, 
Now, the very lowest of all possible ideals in this re- 
■ gard is that which your Church seems to me to have 
adopted, and recommended and handed onward, with 
a too fatal success, to Protestants in general ; the ideal, 
I mean, of a degraded appetite which is to be at the 
mercy of external force. The degraded ideal once con- 
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secrated, there is no appeal, no hope. . Down goes the 
popular sentiment, never to rise again. It so happens 
that in Europe, the higher Teutonic sentiment yet 
survives to give it battle, and cause houndless confur- 
sion, whose practical issue is houndless immorality. 
Against the consecration of a false ideal nothing 
prevails, except for ends of confusion. Ear better an 
ideal ever so low, if unconsecrated. For example, I 
should consider a people who had adopted polygamy, 
as a tolerahle state of things, in a more hopeful condi- 
tion morally, than a people who had adopted the im- 
plicit ideal of Romanism, along with belief in its con- 
secration. From polygamy to the higher level of a 
pure monogamy, the human mind has shown itself 
capable of working its own way upward. But purity, 
in conjunction with the Romish dogma, is, in the 
nature of things, impossible. The very meaning of com- 
mon words is corrupted. Modern language is full of 
ridiculous contradictions, founded upon doubles enten- 
dres growing out of the reception of a false ideal for 
divine. I need only refer, in explanation, to conven- 
tional applications of such words as “immaculate,” 
“unstained,” “unsullied,” “pure,” — applications which 
constantly imply that a completed life is — maculate. 
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This is a matter upon which your opponent, Mr 
Kingsley, has often come to blows with what he takes 
to be the teaching of your Cfhurch, explicit or implicit. 
I do not always agree with Mr Kingsley, either as to 
the substance or the method of his argument. Some 
parts of my own doctrine upon this subject are stricter 
than his, others are wider ; but in the main I am with 
him in this regard, and think, that in striving to make 
love, for its own sake, and in all its phenomena, beau- 
tiful and sacred, he has done a noble work, and helped 
to set up against vice a barrier millionfold stronger 
than a mountain-wall of dogma, backed by regiments 
of inquisitors, confessors, police, and paternal govern- 
ments : the barrier, I mean, of a renovated sentiment. 
Still, since there are bad people in the world, and 
sudden complications among the best, I freely concede 
to external authority the validity of a negative, of a 
Thou shall not, in this matter ; but never, explicitly 
or implicitly, the ri^t to say Thou shall, in any seg- 
ment of the sphere of involuntary emotion and invol- 
untary function. I assert that the pretence that such 
a right exists is ^t the bottom of all the sexual vice 
that lives ; I do not say all the error, in the adoption 
of inferior ideals j for error, however gross, may have 
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conscience behind it, and so long as there is one grain 
of that " salt of the earth," hope is certain, and the 
best is possible. 

In all that precedes, I have striven to distinguish 
between what I think may be, from the policy of your 
Church, inferred to be its doctrines; and the shape 
which the truths those doctrines seek to represent 
assume in minds of a high order, — such as yours, or 
such as that of Madame de Guyon. I do not doubt 
the exquisite purity and nobleness of such minds ; I 
only aflSrm that the dogmas to which they adhere can- 
not breathe in the inner atmosphere of such minds. 
The dogma and the instinct are discordant; and I try 
to drag the discordance into the open day, because I 
discover that beautiful souls, attracted within the circle 
of this luminous atmosphere, constantly perish by the 
dogmas. But now, to come closer to the main pur- 
pose of your work. In relation tb that main purpose, 
you found yourself upon the old argument from pro- 
bability, as stated by Butler and Hume. I think it 
can be shown that they hate both iqjsstated it. 

" Probability,” I am told, "is the guide of life.” 

If we are to be tied down to figures of speech, I 
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should ^eatly prefer to say probabOity is the crutch 
bt life. 

If it be intended to say that probability is an in^- 
cation of the path to be taken in life, I have only to 
record my assent, and add my surprise that people 
should think it necessary to insist on such a truism. 

But if it be meant, — as, in order to give any value 
to the argument, it mmt be meant, — ^that when, in 
the face of long odds, we are determined to action 
by some specific probability, then that specific proba- 
bility is the whole cause or justification of our conduct, 
— I deny it. We act, in such case, upon the specific 
probability, hacked by a general trust, which is prac- 
tically infinite. A general trust, namely, that the whole 
scheme of things is a true scheme, and that things 
are what they appear to be. It does not matter to my 
present purpose whether this trust is a result of cumu- 
lative induction or not, — ^it is , — ^in every human heart 
it is, it was, it will be, it must be, or there is no 
possible to thought. It is in every page of every 
literature; in every hope, in every fear that invokes 
retributive ideas ; jp every hour of human history ; in 
every nook and cranny of the life that we know. In 
proportion as the specific probability is small, the mind 
invokes that higher general probability upon which all 
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its trust is built, — the probability, namely, that the 
occult forces of the universe are on the side of good- 
ness, justice, and compassion. 

When I recall the strange uses to which the argu- 
ment from probability, as it is called, (it oughJt to be 
called the argument from fear,) is put in the defence 
of incredible dogma, I cannot fail to perceive that men 
mistake the effect of the habit of belief iov an addition 
to the proof This is natural, perhaps, but for all that 
it is absurd. To believe on probability is to believe on 
preponderating evidence; and upon the assumption 
that the scale may one day be turned. You believe, 
upon such preponderating evidence, — ^and in spite of 
difficulties which you represent as truly awful, — ^that 
there is a good God. You believe that it is probable 
He would speak to men. You believe that it is pro- 
bable that He has spoken to men through - such and 
such means of communication. And you wind up with 
an Infallible Authority which may dictate whatever 
dogma it pleases. But this is sheer nonsense. You 
cannot get a final certainty or infallibility out of a 
} process which begins with a probability.* Protestants, 
I know, are guilty of the same absurdity in another 


See VoL I. p. 209, 
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way ; but they are not so logical with it as your 
Church, which begins with a personal authority, and 
ends with one. But, in fact, you all alike confound” 
two different things. The moral sentiment is ineradi- 
cable, and it demands an objective counterpart — in 
other words. Duty is certain, and God is certain. Here, 
indeed, you may say, without glaring absurdity, that 
a thousand difficulties do not make one doubt” — and 
the same of anything which can be inferred from these 
propositions. But the moment you forsake these initial 
propositions, or the line of inference from them, — and, 
beginning at the other side of the argument, endeavour 
to work up to the same point, you have parted, for good 
and all, with every atom of benefit which the direct 
argument could give you, and it becomes perfectly 
legitimate to say to you, at any and every point in your 
progress, No, this will not do ; you are off the line ; 
you may produce your line to all eternity, and it will 
never meet the line produced from the initial point.” 

A curious example of mistaken use of the probability 
argument is to be found in the assertion so commonly 
made that we can»ot be sure God is good unless He 
tells us so. I must hot be accused of irreverence if I 
say that this is utter nonsense. So long as I do not 
know the nature of God, — ^if He does not stand revealed 
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to me in my heart, — ^not completely, but as completely 
as I can ever know Him in His moral nature, — ^then I 
must frame the proposition differently, and write it, — I 
cannot be sure an Unknown Being is good, unless He 
^ tells me so. Now this way of putting it at once exposes 
the sophistry. For if I do not know the Being to be 
good, why should I place any dependence upon what He 
says? I have no reason whatever for believing Him. 
But, again, let us suppose I think this Being is proba- 
hly good. It then appears that my reasons for believ- 
ing what He says will be exactly proportioned to the 
strength of the probability of His goodness. This is 
all as plain as the sun in his sky. But what shall be 
done unto the man who now comes forward, as all 
Eomanists and a large majority of Protestants do, 
(though less logically,) to say that I am to apply one 
test of goodness in arriving at my first probability, and 
another in judging of what the Being in question is 
alleged to have said of himself, or of me, or of others, 
or to have announced that he will do ? Done unto 
him ? I know not. But I do know this, that his words 
pass by me like the idle wind, back them as he may 
with unseen terrors. The argument from probability, 
I repeat, gets weaker, not stronger, at every step, and 
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to proceed upon the contrary assumption is, not to 
convince me, but to catch me in a trap. 

I am, myself, not furious about the doctrine of traur 
substantiation. I (5an quite understand Paley being 
content to call it a harmless superstition. But I do 
think Tillotson’s argument against it conclusive, and as 
it illustrates the whole subject of probability I repro- 
duce it, as quoted by David Hume.* 

The truth is, the real clincher in this argument from 
probability is Fear, It simply comes to this — le plus 
est de croire. In other words, it is prudent to 
think so and so. This is not only absurd, but infam- 
ous. You cannot believe because it is the safest plan. 
You may stab yourself with a spiked girdle all day long, 
and all night too, as Pascal did ; and I shall profoundly 
pity you. But, when all is done, belief founded on 
probability must be proportioned to the evidence. In 
so far as the belief is flogged up to outward expression 
by apprehension, present or future ; by uneasiness of 
mind ; by desire of rest ; by sympathy with friends, or 
with great masses of thought and feeling, — it is im- 
moral and futile. Itiis a negative quantity; it is zero; 
it is not 


See Appendix. 
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I refer, above, to " sympathy with great masses of 
thought and feeling,” because this appears to me to be 
what has a powerful influence for evil over minds like 
yours. It has a powerful influence over mine, and over 
everybody else’s, I believe. But when it tempts me 
to believe this, that, or the other ; or to persuade 
myself that I believe ; or to profess that I believe, I 
am bound to exorcise the evil spirit. Apage Sathanas ! 
is what I say to it, for it is better to be unamiable, and 
to stand alone in the universe for ever, if God calls 
me to do so, than to be untrue to one of my inmost 
thoughts. I do not, for an instant, suggest that there 
was any conscious untruth in your mind, at any time, 
while the ''change” was going on; but I cannot 
declare that I think I discern the existence of un- 
shaken intellectual veracity, and I must declare that 
you seem to me to have been powerfully influenced by 
your afiections, and your natural tendency to look up 
and venerate. The letters from which, with such 
generous frankness, you furnish us with passages 
which open the very galleries, I will not say chambers, 
of your heart, read to me like the letters of women. 
Truthful? yes, but hysterically. Very wonderful to 
me is it to read that somebody taught you a doctrine 
while you were walking over some meadow ; or that 
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you were powerfully moved by a word of Saint Augus- 
tine's, quoted by Cardinal Wiseman — Securus judi- 
cat orbis terrarum” It points to a universal consent' 
in the use of intellectual symbols (and words are no- 
thing more) which never did exist, never will exist, 
never can exist. But whatever it points to, it is only 
a proposition without any authority except what it can 
get for itself out of some process of argument. 

My use of the word proposition reminds me of what 
you say about dogma. You cannot conceive of a 
religion without dogma. Very good. I cannot con- 
ceive of the religious sentiment without an implicit pro- 
position. And I cannot conceive of the religious senti- 
ment embodying itself among imperfect creatures with- 
out explicit dogma. But I am asked, is this doctrii^e 
final and authoritative? is religious truth authorita- 
tive?* And I answer, No. It is nonsense to talk of 
authoritative truth, I am bound to conform myself 
to the truth, when I know it; but all the sophistry 
in the world cannot construct an obligation to believe. 

But, can I not, by misconduct, injure my soul, 
and obscure the actfon of the organs of belief ? Un- 
doubtedly, and, for whatever wrong I do in that way I 

♦ « Defence of the Eclipse of Faith,” 4th edition. 
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shall be punished. Plain it is, awfully plain, that it is 
' my 'duty to consider the liability under which an erring 
sinful creature lies in this respect. Let me be solemnly 
cautious in deciding upon all vital questions, lest I 
should have, by my own sin, dulled my own vision ! 
All that is most useful to be said ; but it is not useful, 
it is only dastardly, to try and confuse my mind by 
dwelling upon it. Whether my opinion is wrong or 
not ; whether I have got at it by being wicked or not ; 
let me be as "judicially blind*" as you please, — still I 
can only act (if I am compelled to act) upon the opinion 
I have — not upon the opinion that I ought to have. Un- 
questionably, my character and conduct may alter my 
mind, so that I may be predisposed to particular errors ; 
indeed, my liver, or the state of the weather, or the acci- 
dent of being tired with walking, may modify my opin- 
ions. But, even though my opinion at eight o'clbck to- 
night should, through my own fault or misfortune, partly 
contradict my opinion at eight this morning, and also the 
opinion of the whole world besides {securus judicat, &c., 
&c.) I am bound to act upon it, if I must act at all. 
Of course, however, I should prefft inaction. 

jfeut, after all, what is the foundation of all this con- 
fusing talk? Oh, monstrous perversion of a simple 
and most sacred truth ! If, at any time, I do, say, or 
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try to thinhj the thing of whose rightness I sm not 
assured, then, and then only do I run the risk of 
damaging my organ of belief, — ^in other words, of 
darkening my conscience. And this is the argument 
which is flaunted in my face to make me darken my 
conscience ! Oh, sirs, the phrase " authoritative truth,” 
"authoritative religion,’^ is an insult, as well as an 
absurdity ! 

You may give me two reasons for submitting, and 
two only : — 

1. You must. 

2. You ought. 


The second reason creates religion. The first makes it 
impossible. Every scheme which ultimately takes 
shelter in force is irreligious. You bring me a " reli- 
gion,” and say it is from a god. I answer that it 
contains things which are morally incredible. You 
immediately run to your hole, and point your big guns 
of horrible dilemma at me : — " You had better accept 
it. What can you do ? Our god crunches up whole 
cities with earthquakes, and tortures babies a good 
deal, and he is evidently capable of making you miser- 
able for ever ; so you really have no alternative.” 

Now, what do you suppose is my reply? I deny the 
VOL. II. M 
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force of your argument from analogy;* but if you 
could establish it ever so firmly, you have not made out 
a religion. I appeal, sir, from your Titan to the God 
who will chain him. You have made out a very strong 
being, of very equivocal attributes ; but you have not 
yet shown me cause to worship. 

It is here that your argument, from the horrible 
amount of evil there is in the world, breaks down. 
You say that notliing, not even this horror, makes you 
disbelieve in God ; and I sympathise with you so far. 
But when you proceed to infer a scheme” which 
makes the horror ten times more horrible, you forsake 
the indications of your own thought. If God reveals 
anything to me, it cannot be a revelation that the Evil 
will be everlasting ; — which only deifies the Devil. 
God is conquering goodness. A being who carries on 
the happiness and the suffering, in everlasting*^ lines, 
presents to the mind simply an aggravated continuation 

t 

of the thing which shocks you. What follows ? Why, 
you must still believe in God. Otherwise, I maintain 
that the extremest hypothesis of scepticism is prefer- 
able to your scheme. Let doubt do its worst — it 
cannot push us lower than this : — “ There may be a 


* See Letter to Mr Mausel. 
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God. There may be an immortality. The world has 
been ^ developing’ from wild beast to savage man, and 
from savage man to civilised man : there is no telling 
what it may develop to. Let us all make the best of 
it : and if, when we die, we drop off to final sleep, no 
harm is done.” Ignoble and dreary as this is, it is 
not only preferable, it is just infinitely preferable to a 
scheme, Catholic or Protestant, in which one single 
creature should be miserable for ever. If I had a 
thousand children, I would infinitely rather they all 
died outright than that 999 should be everlastingly 
happy and good and the other one everlastingly wicked 
and suffering. 

Let me not be supposed to mean that I think an Epi- 
curean thinker is better than a Eomanist or a Calvinist. 
The latter, from that poverty of imagination which 
almost always accompanies the dogmatic tendency, can- 
not be said to know ivhat he believes. The average mind, 
— average I mean in character, tvhatever its power or 
degree, — may be made to stick fast in any mudbank of 
verbal logic, simply because it does not conceive vividly. 
So the Calvinist or Romanist is probably an indefinitely 
better man than the Epicurean, and will do a better 
work in the world ; but his hypothesis takes away the 
ratio of all goodness as much more decidedly as a false- 
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hood is worse than a doubt. He clings fast to the idea 
of a moral order, and it is a noble clinging. That idea 
the Epicurean is in danger of losing ; but, on the other 
hand, he does not, in seeking to make it efficient, en- 
tangle it in an objective reductio ad ahsurdmn, as the 
other does — that kind of reductio ad ahsurdum which 
was in the mind of Bacon, when he said superstition 
was worse than atheism ; it was better to have no 
opinion at all of God than one that was unworthy of 
him — I would rather men said there was no such 
person as Plutarch than that there was one Plutarch, 
which did eat his children as soon as they were born.'* 

As to the depravity of human nature, tho corruption 
of the understanding, and the necessity of an infallible 
authority to act as a remora, or break, or drag, upon 
the analytic intellect, — I will observe, to begin with, 
that the depravity of human nature," is a phrase of 
systematic theology, which may kand for a fact or a 
falsehood, just according to circumstances. I believe 
it generally stands for a downright absurdity. The 
depravity of human nature ! But* wiat, then, is human 
nattire ? It is surely an abstraction. There is some 
wickedness in me, there is some in you ; there is a good 
deal in C D E, and all round the globe in P to Z. I 
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have no difficulty in admitting this; or in allowing 
that there are cases, and alas ! many cases, of wickedness 
so desperate, as to be covered by no phraseology weaker 
than that of Jer. xvii. 9, and Ps. li. 5. Only what 
then? Unless there is more goodness than badness 
in the world, it is idle to talk about either religion 
or morals. Unless the presumption from the facts 
is in favour of a Predominating Goodness, there is 
not a liairsbreadth of logical standing ground on 
which to plant the foot in looking for a God. In 
such a case it is pure nonsense to talk of ‘‘revela- 
tion,'' — you cannot pretend to suggest a word of 
God, spoken or written until you have first got your 
God. It is, then, the mere suicide of religion to pretend 
that the Supreme Authority has told me, somewhere or 
other, that my nature is so depraved that it is not to be 
trusted in its decisions. Why, I have nothing else to 
trust to, come what may. Turn it round as you please, 
to this it comes at last. My human nature, just as it 
is, is final arbiter — of everything. It may be assisted 
by God ; I devoutly believe it is ; but it is simply ridi- 
culous for any powet on earth to pretend that it has a 
commission to control it, or put it down, or limit it, 
or call upon it to consent, or profess to consent, to what 
it does not approve. This is making the stream ascend 
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so high as to overtop its fountain. It is to forget that 
in probabilities which are sequential the chain grows 
weaker at every link, not stronger. It is highly pro- 
bable that there is a good Being at the head of this 
world’s affairs ; it is highly probable that this Being 
has spoken to man ; and thus, step by step, you bring 
me to the proposition, — it is highly probable that a 
particular theological corporation, which you trust as 
your Church, is commissioned to govern my creed, and 
make fresh propositions for me to accept. Very good 
— but the last probability is indefinitely weaker than 
the first, and yet the intrinsic improbability of what 
you ask us to receive as true, grows heavier and heavier 
at every step. But this is bringing the centre of gra- 
vity outside of the base; and it is not the triumph 
of dogma, but the slaughter of trust, whether Protest- 
ant or Catholic performs the deed for me. 

The idea of a final, infallible arbiter or authority 
upon points of doctrine is, I confess, one which, to my 
mind, carries with it no available meaning. For abso- 
lute truth, truth which is given in consciousness, we 
need no authority ; nor could any»be given. But what 
am I to make of an infallible authority for probable 
truth ? That Christianity is true is, on all hands, and 
most distinctly on yours, admitted to be only a high 
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probability, — call it, if you like, a certitude/* And 
then you come and talk to me of an infallible Church 
to dictate Christian doctrine! Here, again, we have 
the line of the centre of gravity falling outside of the 
base. I knew that the same difficulty may be found to 
press, in another shape, upon certain Protestants, and a 
good many of them too. Let them answer it, — if they 
can, first of all, see it. But, in the meanwhile, no Pro- 
testant has ever been preposterous enough to demand 
my consent to a doctrine like the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, on the infallible** dictum 
of an authority, the very warrant of whose existence is 
only a probability. Once admit the '' infallibility,** and 
I agree with you that "" a thousand difficulties do not 
make one doubt ;** because the proposition, whatever 
it may be, is on the footing of a necessary or absolute 
conclusion ; but, then, again, we have the old difficulty 
recurring; our centre of gravity falls without the 
base. • 

I do not say anything here of the difficulty of con- 
ceiving the right function of an infallible authority for 
dictating matters fact. But, plainly, such a tremen- 
dous conception swallows up all others, — it takes up 
the whole of life in its arms, and makes anything and 
everything wrong or ridiculous at its pleasure. Here, 
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once more, is the old difficulty — the centre beyond the 
base. 

Concretely^ or historically, the same difficulty con- 
fronts us. Is the infallible authority to be in one 
or in two, or in how many? Wherever it is supposed 
to reside, it must justify itself to somebody's reason, in 
order to be accepted. In other words, the infallible 
thing must be decided to be so by the exercise of what 
is fallible. Again, and again, and for ever, the same 
difficulty! In vain do you talk of the Church, and 
the Church, and the Church, and ** notes” or ‘^signs” 
of the true Church — you can never push the matter 
any further than this, — ^the infallible set up by the 
fallible. And then, if any other given Fallible ques- 
tions your Infallible, down you come upon him with 
the strong hand. Certainly, because you have no 
better resource ; you cannot have, in the long run. I 
repeat it again and again, till the world ring with it, — 
you found yourself on Power, and ’use Love or Goodness 
only as a cat's-paw. I mean that is your logic, not 
your intent. No, not your intent — though I am well 
assured that the adherents of yoj;ir Church consist 
mainly of extreme types of two classes — those who 
find obedience a pleasure in itself, apart from moral 
reasons, and those who find compelling to obey a plea- 
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sure in itself under the same dissociation. So far as I 
have come in contact with English Churchmen who 
have gone over to your communion, I have found them, 
distinguished either by the repulsive characteristic of 
love of power, or by a characteristic that may be in 
its way repulsive too — the tendency to submit ; which 
very soon degrades into grovelling, fawning, and false- 
hood. I have no hesitation whatever in putting this 
down ; for it is true. But I am not flinging stones. 
Let him that is without sin cast the first. I criticise, 
but I do not dogmatise ; and I am as ready to receive 
as to give. Every man has his proper gift of God ; 
every man his own besetting sin : let none abuse his 
brother. 

In another shape, namely, in that of the flexibility 
of language as the sign of thought, or, which is the 
same thing, the flexibility of thought as a thing to be 
signified, — ^the old difficulty returns upon the notion of 
dictated, infallible doctfine. It is nonsense, it is folly 
to tell me what to believe : because belief is a never- 
ending process of self-adjustment. I can, I certainly 
shall slide away fronj your dogma the very moment I 
have signed to it. Immaculate Conception, indeed ! 
Infallible dogma, indeed ! I challenge the whole logic 
of your CJmrch to define the Immaculate Conception 
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in such terms that I cannot reduce it to lower ! Make 
what dogmas you please, and light what faggots you 
choose to invest with terror your infallible dictation, 
I laugh it all to scorn. For belief is a perpetual ad- 
justment of perpetually sliding planes to each other. 
All life, physical and spiritual, consists, by its very 
definition, in this perpetual readjustment. All the 
terror of the Unknown threatens me so long as I do not 
adjust my mind to the truth, whatever fresh face it 
shows me. External interference can lead to nothing 
but falsehood, and rests upon an impliciter which 
makes moral ideas, and of consequence, religious ideas 
impossible. Again, the line of gravity falls over the 
circumference of the base. The conclusion destroys 
the premiss. Your bridge gives way just as you 
reach the shore you seek, and into the waters you fall, 
without help or hope. The right claimed by your 
Church of silencing the Truth, which you think implies 
no immoral compulsion, does irhply, in truth, a compul- 
sion which cuts up morals by the root. 

Nothing, then, nothing can s^ve the life of your 
teaching, that the Infallibility of the Church is the 
divinely appointed remora or break for throwing back 
the immense aggressive energy of the human intellect. 
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This is only a roundabout way of saying that A, B, or 
C, or all of them confederated, may with divine war- 
rant, command D, E, or F to stifle their convictions. 
It is false. Siltli a divine warrant is a pure impossi- 
bility, for the reasons already given. To discuss whe- 
ther it has or not been furnished is to discuss whether 
or not a circular triangle is to be found in some corner 
or other of the universe. I have shown in another 
connexion, that the precise same warrant which would, 
if existing, entitle you to silence me would also entitle 
you to kill me.* I had no thought of you or your 
Church when I marked out that demonstration. But 
it is so ; and the inevitable logic of your creed is per- 
secution unto death, and, after death, perdition for 
false opinions. 

As a matter of fact, however, taking up the matter 
retrospectively or historically, instead of ethically, reli- 
gious corporations, or*their agents, have, whatever their 
creed, abundantly shown that such a remora or break 
to repel the energy of the analytic human intellect does 
in reality exist, and«acts pretty uniformly. The men of 
science and the men of theology have, in the past, stood 


See letter to Mr John Stuart Mill. 
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in almost uniform antagonism to each other. How 
many improvements, of which the men of theology have 
heen ready enough to take advantage when the time 
came, have been audaciously and crilelly denounced 
by them when first propounded ! Of the tremendous 
aipount of human suffering which this involves you 
seem to make very light. The Church “tacitly re- 
cedes,” and we get the improvement after all ; that is 
your answer. Yes, we get it, but at what a cost ! How 
many bruised consciences! how many broken hearts! 
how many faiths shipwrecked! While you, the Church, 
heating your tearing-irons cold-bloodedly, have saved 
your dogma for a few more years, the real faith, the 
trust in an Unseen Goodness which guarded Truth, 
and fought for innocent intent, has gone moaning and 
shivering down into the pit of doubt. Flourishing her 
bloody sword, the blind, brute Power marches on with 
her flag of Dogma, tearing to pieces the bodies, and 
crushing with insolence the souls of all who stand 
in her way with whatever seems to her to threaten 
the dogma. By and by, when she can no longer help 
herself, — when the banner of her precious “ dogma ” 
would be wrenched from her cruel talons, if she did 
not soon lower it, she “ tacitly recedes from her in- 
junction” — alma mater I — ^walking back to her place 
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over the d6ad bodies of the slain, and smilin^^ a 
snaky smile as she overhears the muttered curses of 
the living. 

You are candid to excess in avowing, throughout 
your “Apologia,'' your hatred of (what you call) Liber- 
alism. I do not scruple to avow my hatred of (what 
I call) Despotism. Looked at from my point of 
view, the world is centuries behind what it might have 
been, if it had not been for the efforts made by your 
Church to “smite back the immense aggressive energy 
of the human intellect " in men like Pascal and Fdnelon. 
I cannot think calmly of it. I cannot write of it 
without words such as your printer s reader, as you 
inform us, queried in the margin of your own manu- 
script. 

I hold that the “ aggressive energy of the human 
intellect" is no business of yours. Its function is de- 
termined for it by the Highest Power. So is the 

# 

function of the Keligious Emotions. There can be no 
collision between Eeligion and Science, so long as they 
keep ill their own proper places. The moment, how- 
ever, that Science dictftes action to Religion, or Religion 
attempts to become scientific in expression, {i,e., sets 
up authoritative doctrine,) that moment conflict be- 
gins. 
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Undoubtedly, the tendency of the analjTtic mind is 
to quesfton dogma of all kinds. Undoubtedly the 
passing result of that tendency must be negative. But 
that result endures only so long as the new formula 
remains unfound; and nothing is involved in it but 
the suspense of conviction. That is a necessity of the 
search after truth in imperfect natures ; and the work 
of the aggressive intellect’' is as essential as that of 
the emotions which tend to adhere to foregone conclu- 
sions. That adherence, pushed beyond certain limits, 
indeterminable to the human mind, but known to God, 
eventuates in corruption, torpor, and death. But while 
there is life there is hope. And all life is different 
tiation. 

Practically, human creatures being so imperfect, 
science and religion do pursue very different paths. 
Eeligion, seeing all things in God, reverences the 
lowest as well as the highest, and goes about seeking 
and healing, contriving and mending, soothing, soften- 
ing, and palliating. Hence her hospitals, her asylums, 
her sanctuaries. Science, on the other hand, knows 
nothing of contriving, and her Business with sickness 
is, not to build the hospital or the asylum, but to study 
the disease, and, if she can, to extirpate it. Whatever 
comes before her that is wrong, her instinctive thought 
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is, not how to palliate or mend it, but how, by a scru- 
tiny of the laws which control the condition^ to de- 
stroy the evil, and prevent it. 

It has been, and still is, made a constant subject of 
reproach to the aggressive intellect,” running, as it 
often does, in channels of doubt, — that it never does 
anything for humanity. Who is it that » builds the 
churches, and the schools, and the lazar-houses, and 
carries the lamp of hope to the children of darkness and 
squalor? The question is a fair one, and I answer, 
— Mainly, these things are the work of pious, un- 
scientific, and even rather unthoughtful, men atid 
women. Sometimes, however, the mere man of science 
takes his turn to help, sometimes even the infidel 
The cause of education, and the cause of care for 
the poor, and the cause of criminal reform, are all 
under obligations to the late Eobert Owen, such as 
can scarcely be measured. It was he, too, a pure 
atheist, who did more than any man of his time to 
make popular that notion of co-operative industry in 
which wise men of all classes now see so much hope 
for the future of England and the world. In his in- 
direct influence upon our social condition Eobert Owen 
was, I believe, a very distinguished benefactor. The 
work of his life was done when I was a child, or be- 
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{ore I wa9.'l)orn. 1 never saw him, and could have no 
sympathy with lb scheme of the universe. But what 
I' now say is nothriousl^rue, and to part of it I was, 
indeed, guidecPby the opinions of wiser and better men 
than I, and men, too, whose opinions as Christians 
approximate more closely to the colour and tone of 
•y^Tirs th£^ do mine. 

» Again : a great though obvious error is committed 
.when ik presumed, explicitly or implicitly, that the 
work of the ^‘aggressive’* intellect is confined to such 
operations or activities as take even remotely the form 
of ?|Lttack, suspicion, or even reticence. Your Church 
is perfectly right, upon its own hypothesis, in stretch- 
ing out the arms of its authority, to silence and repel, 
far beyond the boundaries of •theology and morals. 
What sort of “intellect” do you suppose it was 
that invented gas, the steam-engine, the suspension- 
bridge? that repealed the corn-laws? that emanci- 

V 

pated Roman Catholics ? Oh, reverend sir, it was the 
“ aggressive” intellect that did all these things ! The 
scientific, the analytic, the “liberal” mind 1 The mind 
that doesn’t care one jot about religion, so long as it is 
left to its own devices, and that yet may be won to 
faith and trust ! 

Every advance made by man upon nature, — every 
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fresh resource conquered from material difficulties,—” 
is (for 'the time, and until the aii|er margin "again 
widens) a lessening of his filing oi dependence, and 
is so far irreligious. What your ''siSiting’' Church 
must really engage to do, then, under the shelter 
of the commission she calls divine, is, to smite bact 
everything but her own dogmas.'' So that the bare 
statement of her claim is its all-sufficing reduciio ad 
absurdum, 

I have already said, and I repeat, in fairness, that a 
large portion of this letter might just as appropriijitely 
be addressed to Protestants of a certain scTiool as to 
yourself, if it were not that you and your Church are 
logical in the deduction of your whole scheme from 
your initial postulate, and, to use a coarse phrase, 
stick at nothing. Protestantism sets up a right of 
private judgment;" and if that right be justly inter- 
preted, the Truth of God has all it claims. But in the 
majority of minds it is not so interpreted ; it cannot 
be so interpreted by anybody who talks about authori- 
tative truth ; in his* hands it becomes merely a re- 
mora or break” set up against the persecuting tendency 
which is so strong in the average human being ; it is 
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thus a compromise, and not a principle. Your Church 
however, disdains this compromise, and builck up her 
bloody logic with an unrelaxing hand. To that 
, Church, then, may properly be addressed the argument 
against the possibility of erecting a religion upon the 
basis of power. In such an edifice, which you may call 
a religion, there ihay indeed be rest , — the rest of secu- 
rity, — but it is such a security as that of the Indian 
Begum, who had her bed placed over the chamber in 
which her victim was groaning herself to death in 
agonies of hell. For me, no such rest!* Welcome 
rather lightning, and wind, and rain! the wildest 
heath, the maddest storm! Jf the ‘'rest’" which is 
offered to me implies that one single creature shall for 
ever suffer and sin, then I prefer the silence of the 
"grave to^ the loudest happiness of the brightest life. 
It were better to be the Begum’s victim, than to sym- 
pathise with the Begumj^keaajase I didn’t see 'my 
way out of it, — because " a thousand difficulties dp . fiot 
make one doubt,” — because I had better “ bow,” and 
" submit,” and remember that le plus silr est de croire. 
That is the rest of acquiescent fiend-worship. It is 
looking the De^ii in the face and saying, “ You are a 
great Mystery ; but there’s a deal to be said for you in 
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the way of analogy ; on the whole> you have the best 
of it, m I may as well call you God, and get some 
peace.'' I defy you, I defy the whole doctorhood of 
your Church and all Churches to find any definition of 
God but Conquering Goodness. If it really appears, 
^ — if it be proved, by any means whatever, — that this 
world of ours is under the government of an equivocal 
being, who will finally be baffled by evil, then the 
question is, not Shall I be Eomanist or Protestant? 
but Shall I hang myself or drown myself? Or if, 
unhappily, I have surrounded my life by beings that 
I love, and towards whom I have incurred obligations, 
it remains to suggest that the whole human race should 
take good care that the present generation is the last 
that shall bo born uj)on a planet which, feeling after 
God, if haply it may find him, has lost its }al)our, and 
spins orphaned through space and ||pie, to an ending 
which, at its very '‘is infinitely terrible, that it 
were better that world had never been born. 

But, sir, we have a better teaching. “After this 
manner pray ye: — Our Father which art in heaven. 
. . , . thy kiil^dom come !" — And come it will. 

“ Then cometh the End,'* . . . when this inter- 
mediate “kingdom" of Vicarious life, whose symbol is 
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the Cross, shall be “delivered up to God, even the 
Father;” when He shall make all things new; when 
Death and Hell, the phantoms which you call eternal, 
shall be cast into the lake of fire, (for our God is a 
consuming fire,) and God shall be all in all. 

H. H. 



TO 

G. H. LEWES, Esq. 

Q 0 frank, and yet so wisely guarded ; so bold and 

^ yet ever so just ; so resolved in seeking to follow 

a free logic to its very last issues, and yet so strenuous 

in asserting that intellect is not the lord of life ; so 

earnest in disclaiming any attempt to force one secret of 

truth from the mystery of the universe; and yet so 

ready to turn an ear of affection to any sublime or 

beautiful whisper that floats in the atmosphere of life, 

lingers in a poet’s ba^, or is caught in the snares of 

experiment ; — since you are all this, it is not an easy 

thing for a solitary at his desk to fix your teaching in 

* 

such an attitude that h» can regard it jtistly for contro- 
versial purposes. One thing is certain, — that you 
maintain the impossibility of crossing over from Psycho- 
logy to Ontology except by pure " air-galloping,” — 
there being, you Hhink, no legitimate bridge (or the 
transit. But it would be unfair not to observe that 
great thinkers, who are so far one with you, find 
means, nevertheless, to believe, in a great deal that they 
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might be supposed to reject. Wonderful, indeed, is the 
human mind, for its hospitality and inhospitality, both. 
One man says Ontology is impossible, and believes in 
Moral Supernaturalism* and Physical Miracle too. 
Another asserts that Ontology is possible, and rejects 
Physical Miracle altogether. A third believes in the 
objective nature of the infinite ideas, and also in miracle 
of both kinds. 

I am anxious to do no one any injustice, in the way 
of either assuming that he believes a particular thing 
at all ; or that he wishes his confession of faith to be 
considered as final, and past revision. Sometimes, one 
is set free from any fear of these kinds. I may blunder 
in trying to catch Mr Mill’s arguments, or in trying to 
answer them : but there is no doubt he insists upon 
the utilitarian philosophy ; there is no chance that he 
will ever revise his opinions in that respect. Mr Mansel, 
again, I may mistake, in the detail of what he writes ; 
but clearly he will have nothing to say to the Ab- 
solute and I should as soon expect the sun to drop 
from heaven as to find him changing. With you, how- 
ever, I could not feel so sure of inj ground ; for there 
is a manifest history in your books, and the play of 

♦ I employ this awkward phrase to denote the creed of thinkers 
like the Rev. James Martineau. 
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emotional light and shade over their logic is ^eatly 
more rapid than in the majority of controversial 
writers. Still, I can have no difficulty in saying, with 
your ‘‘ Biographical History of Philosophy” before me, 
that you turn your back on metaphysics,” — except 

as psychology with a physiological basis, — that you 
wont have anything to say to necessary ideas,” — and 
that you turn with avowed devotion to science, now 
that philosophy has,” as you tell us, “ everywhere in 
Europe fallen into discredit.” So that I can scarcely 
do you injustice (in the way of attributing to you 
any broad argument which you would disclaim) if, 
in dealing with your teaching that a speculative jus- 
tification of human trust is not to be reached by the 
philosophic ” path, wherever else it is to be sought, I 
guard, — not as against you, in whose teaching it is not 
found, — the inference which others seem too ready to 
draw, that Science alters the grounds of trust, or 
arrests the search. * 

Let me observe, before passing on, that the main 
question to be discussed is indebted to you, as it is 
indebted to perhaps no other living writer, for the trans- 
parent clearness of the atmosphere of style in which it 
has been presented to the mind of the student. Also, 
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I do not undenitand why such writing, as that of which 
your “Biographical History- of Philosophy” is chiefly 
made up, should be called “ criticisiu.” The form of 
the matter is critical” even in what may be called a 
literary sense; because you expound and comment 
upon the text of others ; but your own contributions 
to the current of th^ subject are as distinct, as individual 
as theirs, and might, in their turn, become subjects, 
considered as positive contributions, of the criticism of 
others. I often see this distinction drawn, but cannot 
see the good of it. All philosophy is criticism, from 
whatever point of view wTitten. It is a criticism of 
the universe, and if a man finds it convenient to make 
Ids criticism in the form of an essay on Kant, nothing 
is gained by calling him a critic, as distinguished from 
a philosopher. 

I may now venture to draw my own lines of comment 
a little closer by remarking here that, in like manner, I 
do not see much use in drawing distinctions between 
psychology” and ‘‘ ontology,” and so. on. One under- 
stands them, and they are sometimes convenient, per- 
haps ; but it occurred to me, very early indeed, in life, 
that the whole task to be done, whatever it is, muat iJe 
homogeneous, must demand one method. All 
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words as ** spirit”*" and " matter’^ may, for me, go tc 
limbo, — Pliable to be fetched when wanted, but slaves, 
, not masters of thought. Strictly speaking, then, excepi 
as terms of convenience, both “ metaphysics” anc 
“ psychology” might, in my view, be dispensed with 
There is one science, and its name is the Science o 
Being, or Ontology. This is the only " positivism” ] 
can make anything of. 

Of that with which your name has been con- 
nected in England, and, I suppose, on the continent, 1 
can make nothing whatever, but a system of classifica- 
tion. So far as it assumes, — to save discussion, I 
will say, ifii assumes, — to be a balance-sheet of the 
universe, it seems to me to be forged. That the 
Theological Method, the Metaphysical Method, and 
the Positive Method are developments, — stages in 
human progress, — 1 do boldly and entirely deny. The 
three methods must co-exist, do co-exist, will co-exist 
for ever. You may shut out two of them hy name, 
but you do a quite arbitrary thing ; and you have no 
more put an end to them than you have extinguished 
a man by slamming* the door in his face, and telling 
him that he will knock in vain, for you propose to 
consider him as non-existent. I take the whole of this 
positive ” business, so far as it is exclusory, to be a pure 
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self-delusion. The essential condition of that delusion 
is, probably, that of a sheltering civilization. Take 
that away, and, in the presence of the great passions 
roused to storm and stress, or in the presence of the 
more constant forms of nature, I believe the theolo- 
gical stage would rapidly return upon the mind in 
the shape of superstition, and compel the restatement 
of the whole case. I do not believe anything is gained, 
no, not one scrap of truth, by parting with '‘final 
causes,*' or " special providence." In plain truth, they 
cannot be parted with. It is on all hands agreed, (it 
is too obvious to be disputed,) and very clearly put by 
you among others, that induction cannot proceed with- 
out temporary hypothesis. Now, this temporary hypo- 
thesis is simply a backward reading of the theory of 
final causes, and imj)l{es the forward reading. You 
may kick away the ladder when you have mounted 
by using your legs, but the ladder was there, and you 
will want it again, for the next 'stage. The mistake of 
the old-'j^orld student of nature was, that he jumped to 
any conclusion, instead of walking straight. The mis- 
take of the modern student is, that because he walks 
to his conclusion, up his ladder of hypothesis, the 
hypothesis meant nothing, and was nothing.* So much 
for science. As to morals, this is the dilemma. 
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Either all is mere natural history, or there is an 
in things. There is, or there is not If there is, it is 
impossible for me to tell whether it is active in "eewsh 
separate thing, for each separate event, or whether it 
acts by general laws, without such specific activity. 
Nor does it in the least matter. The effective conclu- 
sion is, that it is operative by general laws in each 
particular. This conclusion lies in the same line with 
that of the rudest form in which special providence 
was ever conceived. But, then, the added conception 
of general law redeems the application of the truth 
in any particular case from egotism. Hence the later 
formula, though in the same line with the fetichistic 
formula, is on a higher level. Excluding the egotism, 
however, the case is just the same as if we fancied a 
god interfering; as that of any Jove stooping from 
his cloud in a fable-book. 

Here, if I understand aright, positivism comes up 
and says, " I perceive you are still in the metaphysics^! 
stage. I reject the dens e machina, and, in part, you 
go with me. ThaO is well ; but you are, as yet, only 
half a disciple, for I reject the principle as well" 

Very good, I reply ; you may reject in words as long 
as you please, but reject in deeds you never can ; and 
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here, again, we delude ourselves. I come back to the 
old dilemma. Is there, or is there not, anything more 
in the universe than Natural History, or the cata- 
loguing and describing of (so-called) natural facts ? Id 
there, or is there not, an indiscerptible residuum which 
defies analysis; whose very differentia it is, that it 
must defy analysis, because it for ever controls the 
rest? 

I maintain that there is. It is implied in the words. 
Eight, Wrong. A million times have I shut the door 
upon my thoughts, and tested this question. But I 
cannot destroy the conclusion : dodge it I may, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly ; but that is all. Vain is it to 
decompose this ^^09 into the more or less of pleasure, 
so long as the question of preponderant tendency in 
things waits an answer. That question is assumed in 
the fact, that we prefer pleasure to pain, for others as 
well as ourselves, for others in disregard of ourselves. 
Every attempt to analyse this last preference breaks down 
ignominiously and grotesquely. It is — ^it is a fact — 
and it establishes the existence of an ^^09 in things. 
Nothing is gained by calling it a ‘Slaw.” Nothing is 
gained by those who, thinking that too anthropomor- 
phic, prefer the word “ method.” Nothing is gained by 
talking of an Unseen Goodness, instead of saying God, 
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though there are, undoubtedly, moods of the highly 
cultivated mind in which the former mode of expres- 
sion may be found preferable. I do not quarrel with 
’ that, or with anything else that is truthful. 

But certain it is that there are thousands of people 
who read such assertions as we are accustomed to hear, 
in modern times, of the limits of scientific knowledge, 
as so many denials of the grounds of trust. Doubtless 
they are emboldened to do this by the form in which 
the certainties of science’' are displayed, (I do not 
use that word offensively,) as against the uncertainties 
of metaphysics.” And I do think an error lies in 
this way of exhibiting the case. 

. It really matters so little on what particular spot of 
ground in the field the battle is fought, that the ques- 
tion of the vis medicatrix natures will do as well as 
any other. 

You repudiate the idea as belonging to the meta- 
physical stage of human movement, — I do not say 
progress, because if ‘‘philosophy” is impossible, the 
word has no business in our vocabulary, — no, not 
in any sense, “ metaphysical,” “ anthropomorphic,” or 
other. I understand you to deny that there is in nature 
any curative tendency whatever. Nature, you insist, 
elaborates a cancer as impartially as she does a rose. 
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Wlien the cancer appears up®n a beautiful bosom, 
.nature has no intention to heal it, which intention art 
can assist. . Her intention (i^ she had one) is to biding 
her cancer to perfection, whatever becomes of the 
beautifu /’bosom. And so in every similar case. If 
disease lies in her path, nature intends disease. The 
vis medicatrix is a misleading fancy, and no more. 

That is what you maintain. I, on the other hand, 
believe that the phrase vis medicatrix natures is a 
metaphysical periphrasis which does really cover a 
hard, scarcely disputable fact. I gladly resign to you 
the phrase. I resign to you also the admission, 
(which you need not fight long to obtain from any^ 
reasonable man,) that the idea of a curative tendency 
in nature must be pernicious and misleading, so long 
as it is treated as something occult to which there are 
no scientific methods of appeal. But I maintain that 
something exists, — a law, a method, or what you please, 
which that notion may honestly stand for, and to 
which there are scientific means of appeal. 

You admit that the function of the physician, or 
the physiological discoverer, is a 'legitimate one. Then 
let me ask you, pain and pleasure being both facts, 
which of them is normal ? Is pain normal ? is pleasure 
normal ? or is normal a word totally devoid of mean- 
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ing ? To be consistenlf with yourself, you must main- 
tain the last, or third alternative. Do you maintain 
that ? 

You will scarcely assert, I suppose, that pain is nor- 
mal ; i.e.i that upon a large induction, it appears that 
there is more pain than pleasure in the universe ; that 
nature prefers cancers to roses and beautiful bosoms ; 
that (which is implied in that view) pain is an ever- 
increasing quantity in the scheme of things. 

Nor do I conceive your opinion to be, that pain and 
pleasure are balanced in the world, there being about 
as much of one as the other — which would be one way 
.of saying that normal is a word without meaning. No ; 
you assert that (for I feel that you must assert that) 
in anf'jfier w^ay : namely, by insisting that we have no- 
thing to do but to observe, interrogate, and register the 
facts ; draw our conclusions ; and endeavour to turn 
nature from her path of pain when that is her path. 
That, you affirm, is the business of human science, 
directed by human good will 

Be it so. What is that, I pray you, but another way 
of allowing that pleSsure, or health, is normal? The 
effort to remove the pain is, surely, a protest against 
its existence, which admits the whole case against your- 
self, (which admits, indeed, i lough to overturn a good 
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many orthodox schemes of the universe.) j You can- 
not suppress this protest ; you do not pretend to do so ; 
the cry of a living creature in pain is ^ form of it ; the 
function of the physician is a practical embodiment of 
it. All this means, distinctly, pain is wrpng and must 
he removed. The mere fact that it exists, and tnakes 
that meaning understood by a thousand voices and a 
thousand activities, is proof that the human mind has 
made for itself, backed by unanswerable induction, the 
generalisation — there is more pleasijre than pain, and 
it is the larger quantity which is also the increasing 
one. In other words, pleasure, or health, is normal. 

If you were to cut your finger to-morrow in dissect- 
ing a triton, you would proceed upon the hypothesis 
that a whole finger was the rule, and a wounded one 
the exception — and you would, most likely, expect the 
cut to heal. If you saw a cancer festering in the bosom 
of a lovely woman you would, assuredly, feel that the 
cancer had no business there, and that its presence, 
whether it was curable or not, was an exceptional and 
very mournful thing. You would certainly not a,fiirm 
that nature had any malignant^miQniioxi , — that she 
proposed to herself the cultivation of the cancer with 
the design of overrunning and destroying the busts of 
half the race. 
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No, say,“yoH deny that nature has any inten- 
tion. Nature produces the rose, and she produces the 
dodder that sp4ils the rose. Pleasure and pain both 
lie, at different times, in her path, and she is indifferent 
which it is. ^ 

But I deny the indifference. And your course of 
action when you cut your finger justifies my denial — 
for you will act, as every living creature acts, when 
necessary, upon the instinctive generalisation that pain 
is an abnormal thjpg, not intended to be permanent. 

I confess, turning the subject all ways, I do not see 
how we can get out of this. What then, (if I am 
right,) does this quarrel with the vis medicatrix natures 
amount to ? To a verbal criticism, and nothing more. 

" Nature is not a person ; and has not a will of her own* ; 
to attribute cgie to her is a mere anthropomorphism.*' 
Very good ; you are welcome to so much. Bear away 
your spoil, and make us your debtors, if you like, for 
the cautionary addition to your criticism, that what is 
calleSi the curative tendency in nature is not to be 
superstitiously truste&, but is a thing to be scientifically 
interrogated and appealed to. So far is well, and I 
understand you. I understand, too, the consistent fatal- 
ism of the Turk who fearlessly drives a tndn to meet 

yoL. li. o 
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another which he knows is coming up the line, saying, 
it is the will of Allah to smash me, I shall be 
smashed.” But I do not understand the philosophy 
which says there is no preponderance of beneficent 
probability in the universe, (which is a fair translation 
of this denial of the vis medimtrix naturcBj) and then 
proceeds to act as if there were. 

A preponderance* of beneficent probability in the 
universe. — What, indeed, is all elective pursuit of 
truth, science, but an assumption that there is, in fact, 
such a preponderance ? What is it, in its most naked, 
unmetaphysical form, but the pursuit of laws or methods, 
in obedience to which lies the demonstrable happiness 
or security of the human race ? I need not, in this 
place, press the question, What is gained by substitut- 
ing tlie providence of an idea (law or method) for the 
providence of a person, (Nature = Deity;) because one’s 
opponent would retort that the question must be, not 
what is gained, or gainable, but what is. An* I admit 
it. But I would venture to urge that the too rigbrous 
resolve to escape from anthropomorphism may land 
the intelligence in an absolutely barren pedantry. 
There must be anthropomorphism in all really signifi- 
cant or living speech, just because it is man that in- 
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I ts and uses it. How should man escape man-simi- 
de of phrase? He may try. Some tried. Some 
jct even to the word ‘‘ law,” as quasi-metaphysical, 
then prefer the word " method.” But why is not 
as metaphysical as the other ? How do you escape, 
^our own mind, attributing quasi-personality to 
ire ? You cannot escape it — do not escape it — only 
relegate that kind of thing to the region of 
poetry,” Well, what is poetry ? It is the inevitable 
obverse of science. The idea of personality is the in- 
evitable obverse of the idea of law ; and you can only 
escape it by wilfully (by which I mean, simply, of 
choice) looking at one side of the medal only. 

What, I think, prevents your seeing that Positivism 
is as much a scheme of metaphysics as Hegelianism, or 
Schellingism, or Kantfem, or the Acosmism of Berkeley, 
is simply the fact that it is at present on the attacking 
side, so far as its fundamental ideas are concerned. Of 
course its method, or classification, is capable of stand- 
ing alone. But as a scheme of things it is most dis- 
tinctly a metaphysic* and, when attacked, must take 
shelter for its life under translated forms of the very 
ideas, which are, by its implications, indemonstrable. 

I “think that Duty, except as Convenience, is inad- 
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missible upon any "positive” basis of thought; and 
this, although the moral teaching of positivists is 
higher than that of some orthodox thinkers known to 
me. Certainly, the social code of Comte, as sketched 
in his later writings, is not open to objection on the 
score of laxity. It is admitted to be incomparably 
severe. Its treatment of all questions which relate to 
women is, I should think, unexampled both in prin- 
ciple and in detail. Including an absolute and final 
monogamy, which would have satisfied Whiston or Dr 
Primrose, it also includes a great deal more which 
would have staggered either of them. Mr Mill has 
pointed out that the moral danger from the positivist 
code of ethics is not that of licence, but of tyranny. 
Nor need it be insisted here, that no truth can have 
consequences which are, in any ultimate sense, im- 
moral, though truth may reqdire the breaking of 
received rules, (riores, manners, or customs.) Every 
truth must stand upon its own merits ; and yet no 
truth can be contradictory to any other truth. Thus, 
if Positivism be attacked for immoral consequences 
said to be foreseen, it is quite fair for Positivisnj to 
reply — " Your objection is idle and premature. What 
is true must of necessity be good. The only thing 
is, what is true? It will, when demonstrated* be 
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found quite reconcilable with moral and all other 
truth/’ 

But as I can see nothing but classification in Posi- 
tivism, I see in it no justification of moral truth. 
If a man draws out a plan for the water-supply of 
London, and an opponent of his scheme objects 
that it will drain the Thames dry, the man may 
justly make answer (according to circumstances) 
either — ‘‘It will do nothing of the kind;” or, 
again — “ Your Thames must take care of itself, 
like my waterworks.” That is intelligible enough. 
But if a man makes out such a plan of London 
that there is no room for a river running east and 
west, — such a plan that the Thames becomes, ex 
hypothesi, impossible as a fact, — then another answer 
becomes fair. I am then entitled to say : — “ No, your 
plan of London must be wrong ; for I have seen the 
Tjiames, which your logic leaves no room for.” 

One of your favourite topics (when the impossibility 
of philosophy is the theme) is what you call the inces- 
sant linear progress *of science as contrasted with the 
circular movement of philosophy. I have no objection 
to this statement of the case, considered as a metaphor, 
but we must guard the inference. Practically, if it be 
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impossible (as it, of course, is) that science, in its 
linear progress,*' should ever arrive at the end of its 
line, if there be (as, of course, there is) an infinity 
before it as well as behind it, it is not easy to perceive 
what advantage science, which can never come to an 
end, has over philosophy, which is, you say, always 
detained within the same circle. But let that pass. 

It is no doubt true that the movement of philosophy 
is circular, — a movement always detained round the 
same centre, (though not upon the same plane,) year 
after year, age after age, for ever. Necessarily so, 
because the objects of philosophic contemplation are 
themselves fixed or absolute, and objects of affection 
and reverence. Human nature may be pretty indif- 
ferent to the corpuscular theory of light, and, in its 
linear progress, may leave it far behind ; but it can 
never get away from (the ideas which it calls) God and 
Immortality. Its movement around the absolute id§a 
is, of necessity, circular ; but it is, also from the neces- 
sity of the case, circular with incessant change of plane ; 
in other words, it is spiral. Nothing can be more 
startling than the assertion that from Thales and 
^'the Physicists" to Immanuel Kant there is no pro- 
gress, — in movement upwards around the same centre ; 
movement in re-starting and re-answering the problems. 
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In what respect, however, is science, which can never 
get to the end of its horizontal line, superior to philo- 
sophy, which can never get to the top of its vertical 
spiral? 

I believe the notion of this superiority of science 
to* be altogether an illusion, resulting from resolute 
determination of the faculties to the tangible. Cer- 
tainly, a plain man, coming fresh to the discussion, 
would not be likely to believe that science was superior 
to philosophy in point of certainty. Granted that 
linear progress may mean addition, it also means 
correction ; and, as a simple matter of fact, the science 
of yesterday is wiped out, like footprints on sand, by 
the science of to-day. Take up, my plain-thinking 
friend, almost any scientific book you please that 
has been recently edited, and tell me what sort 
of proportion the notes or corrections bear to the 
original mass of matter. Ten years ago a function 
was assumed for the cerebellum, which is now, I find, 
denied to it. Ten years ago, alcohol was not food. 
Now it is food, if I may trust some pundits. Well, I 
do not want to njfike any unfair or illogical use of 
facts like these. I am not seeking to undermine any 
of the grounds of human certitude, — on the contrary, 
I seek to affirm them alL But 1 again ask to be. 
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informed in what respect science, with an infinitely 
extended straight line before it, is superior to philo- 
sophy, moving upwards with incessant change of plane 
around a fixed centre. Will anybody undertake to say 
on which side there would be the greatest amount of 
mutual understanding, — on the side of (say) a session 
composed of a priest of Osiris, Plato, Giordano Bruno, 
and Sir William Hamilton, — or on the side of (sa,y) a 
session composed of Aristotle, E%er Bacon, Playfair, 
and Liebig ? I confess I think it is utterly, hopelessly 
uncertain, which. 

The repudiation of metaphysics is tlius, to my think- 
ing, utterly vain. It can, surely, only seem to mean 
anything so long as it stands apart, as a denial. Once 
attack it, put it on its defence, and it must itself, in 
the process of explanation, become, in its turn, a 
metaphysic. Why does it not recognise itself for 
one ? Because it has not yet arrived at that stage in 
which the terminology of explanation is liable to be 
called in question for non-inclusiveness. But it soon 
will. Indeed, it may have already done so : it may 
be only very imperfect reading whjph permits me to 
make this statement. 

I repeat I can only conceive as possible one science, 
the science of Being; of the things which are, A 
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sclieine which does not take into account a controlling 
^^09 as a constant element (if you please, a disturbing 
element) seems to me purely arbitrary and false, — a 
forging of the balance-sheet, by the mere exclusion 
of a certain quantitas, — a mere hanging up of a 
curtain, and saying, ‘'We don’t know what’s out- 
side,” when the air you breathe is both within and 
without. ^ 

My own view is, that physical and metaphysical* 
science are exactly on the same footing. The condi- 
tion of well-being, nay, the condition, in the end, of 
existence, is perpetual readjustment of one’s self to 
the thing which exists, as it is afresh discerned from 
time to time. Science is no more, and no less. Keli- 
gion itself is no more and no less. Morality is no 
more and no less. It is all a form of veracity, and the 
world begins to crumble away from our touch if we 
refuse to follow the beckoning finger. But when is the 
beckoning finger overtaken ? Never. It is as if one 
were building an hypaethric temple, — no roof, all walls. 
For ever science widens their base ; for ever religion 
heightens their sifles. For ever the jsenith recedes ; 
for ever the horizon too. 

* The sense of accommodation in which such words are used has 
been already explained. 
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I do npti, think, \hen, that ai|y superioiity can be 
claimed fqr "science** over metaphysics: un^s, in- 
deed, a process of addition be suj^rior to one of 
growth. I do not wish to press % figure of speech as 
finally representing a tmth, but I should think that 
figure a fair one. To say, with even your "History'* 
open before me, that there js no "advance** from 
" Thales and the Physicistil** to ^Kant, from Plotinus 
to Schelling, is what I am really not equal to. There 
certainly appears to me to be a most tremendous ad- 
vance in the statement of certain facts. The facts are 
not altered, nor the attitude of the mind with relation 
to the facts, — it is of the essence of the case that these 
should not alter. That they do not change is the very 
basis of religion. Nor does the quantity of force 
"conserved** in the universe change because a new 
planet is discovered, or a new alkaloid made, or a new 
light invented. You say, and truly in one sense, 
" To know more we must he more.** But that will not 
serve us. For, as we are constantly becoming more, we 
are, in fact, constantly knowing more. It is useless to 
say, we get no surer. We may in ^science add fact to 
fact, but we are never any surer of anything. All 
the certainties in the world added up together do not 
make anything fresh. Nor does that totally unmean- 
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ing phrase, the laws of thought,'* take jinything 
away from our means of certainty on any conceivable 
subject* What would be said if a man. looked into ^ 
glass at his ptvn face, ^escribed it accurately, and then 
limited** it by calling the fajcts ^‘laws ?** It would 
not, to my mind, be such jargon as sayiijg that since 
man exists in time and space, he can only think what is 
thinkable in time an4' space^ therefore he cannot think 
the Boundless. I answer,' he does think the Boundless, 
and he thinks it neither in time nor in space ; for the 
thought is nowhere and no^hen. , If anybody tells me 
that this is a mere verbal negation,* I say it is nothing 
of the kind. My idea is positive, and it is only be- 
cause it cannot be compared, as stocks and stones can, 
that others do not so recognise it. Everything presents 
itself, in words, as ‘limited’* by some other thing, but 
in thought it is not so. Nor is there any argument 
which may he ii^sed to show that the Infinite cannot be 
proved to have an objective existence, that may not 
equally be turned so as to show that the Finite has no 
objective existence, 

I believe you wiH agree with that, and say, Yes, 


♦ Mr B. H. Smart, an exceedingly acute and able writer, has put 
that view of the subject very powerfully. But he has not touched 
my own perception upon the matter. 
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we can only know phenomena; we can never know 
things in themselves.*'^ My reply is, Be, it so. There 
are phenomena and phenomena ; and I can know the 
‘'infinite phenomenon” just as assuredly as the finite. 
I am aware of the technical absurdity of that phrase, 
and employ it with deliberate consciousness. For, if 
precisely the same arguments may be employed to 
make impossible the proof of the seen and the unseen, 
then both become phenomenal to logic. 

We need not waste words about the mind perceiving 
Ideas of things, and not Things. At no time in ’my 
life did the talk of this kind which I found was usual 
among “metaphysicians” appear anything but idle. 
But the distinction between noumenon phenomenon 
appears to me equally idle. Whatever I see and know 
I do see and know, and there is an end. Our senses 
deceive us no more than our reason. Arriving at cer- 
tain knowledge is often a process, which has its risks, 
and that is all that can be said about it. With, I am 
persuaded, a clear understanding of every line written 
by- Hume, and of the whole sceptical argument, I 
think that is so; if it is puslidQ further, I think 
there is “ nothing in it.” I do not wish to ap- 
pear to be, for a moment, on the side of the “cox- 
combs who vanquish Berkeley with a grin;” but there 
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cannot fee any formula but ,this : — ^Whatever thing I 
find in my copjjciousness exists; To ask if the thmg 
is real, is only another way of asking if I am mysfeif 
real, for Subject and Object cannot be disjoined except 
upon reflection. All this noumena and phenomena 
business is only trying to analyse perception. It is 
going back to question a first postulate which had to 
be in its place before one could think at all. It is the 
old story, — if we lock the door from without, we cannot 
leave the key inside. 

If Appearance and Essence are to be distinguished, 
then we are constrained to ask, What is the essence of 
appearance qud appearance ? What is the noumenon 
of the phenomenon qud phenomenon? And so on 
for ever. 

Of the alleged uncertainty of our senses, I can make 
nothing intelligible. Least of all does it lie in the 
mouths of those who repudiate the metaphysical me- 
thod as a bad one, to say anything about that uncer- 
tainty. The uncertainty of my senses t What, then, 
are my senses as distinguished from me t (this ques- 
tion being put to •the positivist.) Here is Macbeth, 
looking at Banquo’s ghost. ** His senses deceive him.'' 
Not a bit, say I, in the interest of science ! Banquo's 
ghost is there^ In some way or other, Macbeth’s 
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brain has made it, or it has made itself real to Mac* 
beth’s brain, and to his brain only; by some "'law*" 
which we have yet to discover. Perhaps we may be as 
long in finding it out as we have been in learning that 
there are metals in the solar atmosphere. Is it an- 
swered, “Science knows nothing of perhapses; science 
dislikes indeterminate conclusions?” (which is what I 
have just read in a positivist essay, — not yours) I 
reply, science does nothing of the kind. Every hy- 
pothesis is an indeterminate conclusion, and the inde- 
terminateness bears, necessarily, a precise proportion to 
the difficulty of the subject of inquiry. 

“ Banquo’s ghost was the result of abnormal action 
of the nervous system of Macbeth."" 

Very good. I once read in an old scientific book 
that “ the crowing of the cock affrightetli the lion, 
because it hath in it a quality of fear."" It is not you, 
dear sir, who write or think in this way, and it is not 
in your mouth that I would be understood as putting 
any of the nonsense that may be set up to be knocked 
down in this letter. But I do think the word abnormal 
is fair game, when used by men of science. Why 
“ abnormal,"' when “ antecedently to experience one 
thing is"" (said to be) “ as probable as another?"" 

Abnormal, indeed 1 Then, if we may have this word 
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abnormal, ” why not the word miraculous ? Because 
there is no God, says the atheist. Because we do not know 
that there is a God, says the sceptic. Because we can 
know nothing but phenomena, or law, or method, says 
somebody else. And I return upon them all three with 
what has already been said, — namely, that we do know 
more than phenomena ” and “ law ” in this exclusive 
sense, — ^we know of an Inscrutable Moral Order ; and 
that being granted, the word abnormal may cover all 
that was ever claimed by reasonable people under the 
word miraculous."' The question of historical proba- 
bility in particular cases must remain open for discus- 
sion, of course. 

But the proposition, that antecedently to experience 
one thing is as probable as another, must not be allowed 
to pass. It is not true. Nay, it is without meaning 
for the purpose for which it is used. Let us see. 

Antecedently to any and all experience, it is ridicu- 
lous to say that anything is anything, or is at all ; for 
experience begins with existence. To this same ex- 
perience " go two constituents — the consciousness, and 
the fact. Afterwards comes reflex action, — reflection. 
Now surely, this maxim cannot be intended merely to 
inform us that until a creature has had sensation No. 
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1, it cannot have sensation No. 2. It must begin 
before it can expect, but one can’t mean thatf — ^in 
truth it does begin, it is , — simultaneously with any 
outer fact that impresses it so as to make experience.” 
And nobody can divide the share of that from the share 
of this in the first experience. One thing is clear, 
however , — no creature expects pain — it expects to live, 
and tries to live — and antecedently to experience there 
is a probability that it will, — upon which probability 
it acts. Experience, judged by reflection, confirms 
its expectation. 

Why, says my essayist, this is nothing but self- 
preservation the first law of nature — it’s just life — 
it’s the Mystery of Existence.” 

Yes, it is the mystery of existence. But what is the 
mystery ? Why, the tendency to continue to exist in 
painlessly adjusted relations to other things. It is 
idle to call this experience. Experimentally we recog- 
nise it, upon reflection. -But it is, itself, the necessary 
postulate of experience, and it contains implicitly the 
inference of something probable. 

Indeed, I could never see the force of the assertion, 
occurring more than once in your “ Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy,” that the question upon which 
the possibility of philosophy tunjs is simply this — Have 
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we any ideas independent of experience ? The answer 
is, No, certainly not : how should We? This is another 
way of asking if we have any ideas independent 
existence. Turn it round and round for ever, my own 
-efforts can make no more of it. 

Unless, indeed, it be understood as a question which 
admits of no answer. We are not here to revive the 
old nonsense about innate ideas'" — though, perhaps, 
after all, it is harsh to denounce it ; — it may have been 
only a clumsy way of putting a possible truth. Just 
in the same way science" denounces vital force" — 
and yet can escape by no periphrasis whatever from the 
mystery of life." Well, so long as the mystery of 
life " remains, and it miist remain for ever, it will be 
impossible to say how much is contributed by the living 
Subject to that resultant of the two factors Subject and 
Object called experience. Nobody knows what is the pre- 
cise consciousness of a baby. I have watched the move- 
ments of the child-intellect with incessant scrutiny, and 
will at least say this, — that it seems to me a great deal 
of nonsense has been talked about its '' development." 
One thing is certaiif, that it brings with it into the 
world that X, whatever it is, that makes possible the 
whole subsequent history of intelligence. Talk to us 

about " cells" for ever; analyse the cell into a second 
VOL. IL p 
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cell’** at a million removes; and what then?. We 
have found out something which may be useful, but 
we have explained nothing. The case stands exaiCtly 
as it did, under the conditions of the crudest physidogy 
of the filthy East, with its brutal notions of woman and 
its loathsome “ purifications or the crudest physio- 
logy of the middle ages, which permitted speculations 
as to the precise moment at which the soul” entered 
its " tabernacle of flesh.”* 

It is not needful for me here to repeat that I am not 
foolishly challenging the utility of science. Unless we 
readjust our conceptions of things as fast as new doubts 
and suggestions arise, we must perish. This is that 
veracity of the soul which can alone protect us, and 
make life continuous. But what I do maintain is, that 
no analysis whatever, — no, not if the power of the 
microscope were, as it will be, multiplied a *lnillioif 
times, — can get any farther than that ultimate fact of 
the ‘‘ mystery” which m^mjfiecessary truths possible. 
Let me try and make my meaning clear. 

Here is “ experience.” The ‘two factors are the 
Subject and the Object^ — ^the living thing, and the facjt 


See, for a striking passage from In Mmorim, the Appendix. 
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that impresses it. Psychology, analysing the processes 
which go on in the mind of the living thing, finds 
two — ^Deduction and Induction. Now the first pos- 
tulates of Deduction are (the facts which are called) 
Necessary Truths. The first postulates of Induction 
are sensible facts not necessary. 

I feel it impossible to help siding with Dr Whewell 
and others upon this question. I find much to criticise 
in the Moral System of that most accomplished gentle- 
man, but maintain the distinction between necessary 
and contingent truth. You have not shaken my opinion 
upon that matter, nor has Mr Mill, though his attack 
upon this fortress of philosophy, and, as I contend, 
fortress of faith also, is formidable enough. To begin 
with, it does not appear to me, though it does to you, 
that when Dr Whewell admits that people may have to 
grow into the perception of necessary truths he aban- 
' dons his case. Of course they may.* The just con- 
clusion from a sound deduction is a necessary truth, 
(which may also be a fact capable, under certain condi- 
tions, of being reached inductively,) but it may take a 
long process to get at it — and the process is, if you 
, like, experience.” A process of thought in a living 

* See unanswerahle proof of this, from a matter of fact, in the 
second sentence of Butler's fourth letter to Samuel Clarke. 
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being may no doubt be called " experience.” But it is 
'' experience ” because it is life. It is not a necessary 
truth that one and one are two — that is mere nomen- 
clature, the naming of a fact, (a point which Mr Mill 
has very ingeniously laboured, but which is entirely 
obvious.) Having begun your nomenclature, you may 
go on to three, four, five, whatever you please. Only, 
having completed your vocabulary, and got your facts to 
deal with, the inference that twice 2240 is 4480 brings 
out a new element — it is a necessary conclusion, and 
the necessariness is indicated by the use of the word he- 
cause, the sign of deduction. You surely do not mean 
to insist that because a Samoiede who can only count 
his toes would have to be educated up to the capacity 
to do that smn, therefore the certainty of the conclusion 
depends upon experience? If so, twice 2240 apples 
might be one thing, and twice 2240 nuts another. 

That fire burns is, you say, as necessary a truth as 
that two straight lines cannot enclose a space. I can- 
not see with you. Of course if the thing called fire hap- 
pens not to he fire, that thing will not burn — so that 
it is no doubt safe to say, — fire barns, if fire be fire ; 
and the parallel proposition would be, two straight 
lines, if straight, go straightly. But you need not 
think of two straight lines in connexion with their 
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capacity or non-capacity of enclosing on all sides. 
You may think of them apart, or anyhow. The pro- 
position, however, contemplates them in a particular 
relation, and says, not that they do not, but that they 
cannot enclose a space. 

When you say fire bums, you mean it burns some- 
thing, if “ something be brought sufficiently near to 
it. There is nothing in the fire, — ^we are told,* — ana- 
logous to the sensation we experience. So we must 
have something burnable supposed to e^t in proximity 
to the fire. If the something be not burnable, then the 
fire does not burn. Now, let us try and shape the other 
proposition after the same model. Two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, — so long as space and straight- 
ness remain the same, shall we say, or how? The 
Hruth is, we cannot make the two propositions parallel, 
twist language as we may : and the fact that we can- 
hot is the disproof of the identity of character. 

I adhere, then, strenuously to the old distinction 
between necessary and contingent truth. A necessary 
truth is, in my mind, a truth which is connected with 
some previous truth ^rightly inferred or axiomatic) by 
the link expressed in the word because, or the word 

* This setiuiB to me unmeaning. What is the force of the ** analo- 
gous ” here ? 
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therefore. Or, it is an axiom or first postulate im- 
plied in all reasoning, — something that cannot be eli- 
minated from human consciousness. For example, the 
idea that the universe is moral; that there is, of a 
truth, an ^^09 in things which is for ever and for an 
insoluble residuum at the bottom of the crucible of 
analysis. Insoluble, I say, for all that the keenest 
scrutiny can efiect is to return the problem back upon 
the mind wrapped up inextricably in that very phrase- 
ology of " naturd history ” which, in denying, postu- 
lates the thing denied. 

I read Hume when very young, and thought then, 
as I think now, that his essay on the Idea of Cause or 
Power was idle. I say nothing here of what I did 
not then perceive as clearly as I do now, namely, that 
it must be impossible to determine the genesis of any ' 
idea, so long as the mystery of life is the mystery of 
life — the very utmost possible to psychology, whether 
with a physiological or other basis, being to find a for- 
mula which will correspond with the apparent growth, 
just as gravitation does with the movements of the 
planets. Of that I do not now’ speak: But what 
startled me, as it still startles me, was that any human 
being should think anything is gained or lost by saying 

know only sequences. Why is the idea of sequence. 
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6r mere succession of phenomena, to be a fact, and our 
idea of consequence, or necessary result, to be no fact at 
all ? A boy shoots a marble forth with a fillip of the 
finger : that marble moves another marble, which falls 
into a hole. Up comes my sceptical philosopher, and 
says, "You only observe asequence of phenomena — that 
is what your notion of causation amounts to."' But 
I try in vain to accept the criticism. I have a dis- 
tinct idea of cause, and have as much right to start 
with it, as to end with it and to say it is nothing. 

I cannot analyse it, — then it is an ultimate fact, and 
ten thousand million Humes cannot alter it. Whether 
or not.l obtained my first idea of causative force from 
some exercise of my own will, I don't know — nor does 
he. Probably it was evolved in some such exercise, 
and that is all we can say. To say more, is to pretend 
to square the circle. Somehow, I infer things : have 
got the ideas of must and cannot Among things 
visible and tangible I say, for example, " The conditions 
being similar, marble will always move marble." . But 
I make no such proviso when I say, " Two straight lines 
cannot enclose a sjfece,” or when I say, " Truthfulness 
must be for my good," or when I afiirm anything what- 
ever which I believe to be absolutely proved. 

I cannot, for the life of me, understand ho’w the^ 
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existence of absolute or necessary ideas can be denied 
by any one who sits down to reason at all. For reason- ^ 
ing implies necessity. You cannot use the word because 
or therefere, without the implication. A chain of rea- 
soning may have, say, a thousand links. The thou- 
sandth, if the argument be just, is inevitably derived 
from the first — it is a necessary truth. And, again, go- 
ing back, the first link is inevitably to be inferred from 
the last. That, also, is a necessary truth, and may be 
an axiom or first postulate. 

I have not, of course, any instance of the dictwm de 
Omni et nullo in my mind — 

All men are mortal. 

The Duke of Wellington is a man : 

Therefore the Duke of Wellington is mortal. 

Obviously, as Mr Mill has abundantly, I was going to 
say superfluously shown,* this syllogism is nothing but 
a mere formal instrument, — presents no development 
of truth. But it is a different case, if we say, for ex- 
ample, A man is entitled to be free in such and such 


♦ By the by, do not you think Mr Mill hastened the death of the 
Duke ? He must have been painfully impressed by seeing it stated 
(in Mr Mill’s “ Logic ”) about a hundred thousand times, that he 
was mortal. One feels sure it must have preyed upon his mind, hero 
a hundred fights though he was. 
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(Mngs, and trace that back to the truth that every man 
Is free (so far as external force is concerned) to do all 
he pleases so long as he makes no other man less free, 
and that again, back to the principle of truthfulness,* 
which necessitates liberty as a condition. The principle 
of Truthfulness, or Adjustment, is bound up in our old 
friend the mystery of life, and no man can show that 
the affirmation of that principle is a dictum de omni 
et nullo. You cannot prove it by induction of in^ 
stances : — 

Whatever gains nothing desirable is wrong : 

Untruthfulness is something which never gained 
anything desirable. 

Therefore Untruthfulness is wrong. 

But no human ingenuity can ever prove that Minor 
by induction. Large masses of the human race act as 
if they disbelieved it ; perhaps they do. But no human 
ingenuity, again, can ever make me disbelieve it. It 
must be true, or nothing is true, — and that is what 
I mean by a necessary truth. 

Let it not be said that any such so-called necessary 
truth is an empirical generalisation which has forgotten 
its own origin. Once more, and once more, and for 

* It need scarcely be explained that what is here meant is not 
that mere verbal truthfulness which is a mere symbol, and may in 
states of war cease to be any duty at all 
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ever, I come back with the question. What was the 
origin of the origin? Whatever is here now must 
have been potentially here always. I fearlessly look 
the amoeba in the face, — or the stomach ! I fearlessly 
echo the cry of vive le monad ! And what then ? 

Let me return, for a moment, — ^not out of place,— 
to your teaching, that in order to know more we must 
he more. It appears to me to amount, here, to nothing. 
We never can be more in such a sense as not to be 
bounded by our experience. Every conceivable intelli- 
gence is so bounded, and must be so bounded. We can 
only know, as other beings can only know, the facts 
which come within our orbit. Eaise us as high as you 
please, — sink us as low as you please, — ^it still comes to 
that. The only question is. What do we know ? What 
is the limit of our experience? For to no mind, 
greater or less, can there be any knowledge in the sense 
of knowledge not given in the total of its life ;* which 
is another way of naming experience. 

It only remains to look at the word " experience” in 
the lowest sense in which it can be used. And hardly 
'"remains;” for, change the piecds about as we will, 
the game is still the same. If any one asserts can- 
didly that we know nothing but that of which our 
senses” (whatever that phrase may mean) inform us, 
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we can not only retort upon him with an assertion as 
dogmatic as his own, — and of the two the less unprov- 
able, — ^that our only certainty is in the consciousness 
of our own existence ; we can add this, — the distinc- 
tion between ourselves and our senses means something, 
or means nothing. If it means anything, we know our 
selves as distinguished from our senses, and therefore 
we do know something else ; and that something most 
vital for our purpose. But if, on the contrary, the dis- 
tinction is a merely verbal one, then the question is, 
— without divaricating means of knowledge at all, — 
What do know, — we, as we are, — spirit or body, — 
spirit and body, — ^mere matter, — any X you prefer, — - 
what do we know ? And, in that case, I fall back upon 
what goes before as to the argument from experience. 
Briefly recapitulated, that would stand thus: — It is 
impossible to show that our knowledge is limited by 
our experience in any sense peculiar to us. All know- 
ledge must be so limited. However great the Intelli- 
gence, its experience, considered as its total life, must 
contain all knowledge possible to it. Again ; it is im- 
possible to show tlfat, antecedently to experience, one 
thing is as probable as another ; because to all expe- 
rience, trace it down to as low a point as you please, 
there go two factors, subject and object, and the shares 
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contributed respectively by the two factors cannpt be 
determined. Again ; it is impossible to get rid of the 
existence of necessary ideas, for all processes in which 
occur the words because and therefore presuppose them. 
Again; every argument which can be urged against 
the possibility of complete knowledge of noumena 
may be equally urged against complete knowledge of 

phenomena.’" 

I suppose it will have already appeared in these sen- 
tences that I do not think any of the old problems are 
affected by the development hypothesis. To those pro- 
blems the idea of law makes no difference ; neither does 
the idea of growth I am certain that there never was 
a time in my life when I should have disputed the facts 
of the development school and never a time when 
they would have appeared to me to threaten any faith 
that I held dear. First of all, it is as certain as arith- 
metic that the scientific treatment of the great problem 
must encounter precisdy the same difficulties as the 
metaphysical treatment of it; in other words, must 
become a metaphysic the moment it faces them. Se- 
condly, if science professes to ignore them, they may be 
forced upon it ; and if science attempts to regulate life, 
they are forced upon it By keeping my mind fixed 
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upon analytic processes, I may forget this, may even lose 
all power of vividly appreciating it ; but that is an in- 
jury to myself and the truth. When once I am roused 
from my scientific trance, I cannot fail to see that not 
one fact of my consciousness is altered by any theory of 
“development” whatever, or by any possible attain- 
ment of scientific scrutiny. Still, and for ever, I am 
confronted by the same solemn forms. I have only 
discovered more or less of the formula by which the 
Infinite Force acts. Another turn of the wheel may 
startle me with a disclosure which shall make me feel 
with overwhelming awe, as I now see with overwhelm- 
ing clearness, that the crudest fetichism of faith, if 
morally pure, is just infinitely nearer to the Truth 
than any scheme which waves aside those importunate 
angels of thought and emotion which you, indeed, 
do not wave aside, but which “ scientific” men of an- 
other mould treat with scorn. 

Taking up the development idea, and tracing things 
backward indefinitely, we are confronted, in another 
shape, with the difficulty which is represented in the 
“ infinite divisibilit/of matter,” as it is called. Go back 
as far as we please, we can never come to zero. This 
is quite as difficult a conception in itself as that of an 
Infinite Will. What is more, I can never be sure, at 
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any particular landing-place, on my way down the stairs, 
that it may not be a re-beginning, and that the next 
discovery may not be that of a higher development'^ 
terminating a previous cycle. Development in cycles f 
A boundless cataclysmic history ! Why, when I think 
of that abyss of space in which I live, and the whirl 
of Worlds going on around" me, and reflect that any 
moment of time — ^the very next to this in which I 
write — may sweep this humming little ball of a planet 
into silence, — when these things come to me, as they 
sometimes do to almost every child of man, I am 
tempted to say that the only certain things are the 
things which scientific certainty ignores. Develop- 
ment ? Yes ; of course we can add a ^coliimn of 
j figures downwards as well as upwards ; ajsi^ ^hat 
ti4n? The summits infinite,* and the probleija i|4h6 
same, plant my thought at which particular un^t Imay. - 
My friend here exclaims, “ All mysteries fall to pieces 
before the man who simply says, I do not know/’ I 
try to repeat after him, “ I do not know,” and to occupy 
myself with pure science. But suddenly an awful sha- 

c 

* What is meant by the gradual conquest of Nature? Ndtur©* 
is infinite. When this planet is full, what then ? Thou^ I eojuld 
pass from this to another, what then ? There come a 
time when civilisation and science will not ^^p — unless we can 

civilise” space, with all the terrors of the Uikaewn* 
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dow falls upon my soul, and I find myself kneeling to 
tlie God of my catechism. 

Mr Herbert Spencer — of whose greatness as a 
thinker no word need be said by me — suggests that 
the Principle of Divinity may be as much superior to 
mere personality as personafity is superior to mechan- 
ism. But, again, nothing'Jcan be extracted from this 
which will vary the problem. A.person is the highest 
thing I know. If I am ever able to conceive anything 
higher, it will be because I shall have become higher. 
But, in that case, the Highest will stand related to my 
higher just as my present conception of a Divine per- 
sonality stands related to my own conscious person- 
ality. If I ever lose consciousness of my own identity 
and, f|fei will I shall cease to be a person; in other, 
WG^s, i>hall be another being, imd not the same 
being. . So long as 1 remain a person, i.e,, a conscious 
intelligence, so long I can conceive nothing higher 
than a person. And if I ever cease to be a conscious 
intelligence, I shall be, qud myself, non-existent. 

The Life-Force which has originated me and all 
things, (and whicS, in truth, whoever talks about 
“ pantheism,"' must include all things,) cannot be less 
than I am, must be a moral force, lor I am moral 
— a force whi^^emands perfection in me, for it is 
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Duty that I should do the whole of what is right 
In different moods of the same mind, and in minds 
of different orders, this Force will be differently con- 
ceived. It would be impossible to conciliate Shelley 
and Whately in their habit of mind with respect to 
the ultimate truth. One of them {called an atheist) 
raved |J1 his life long about a Spirit of the Universe ; 
the other had an idea of God which was, perhaps, not so 
very unlike that of an ancient Hebrew. But, granting 
whatever may be panted to fluctuating moods and 
different casts of character, what is gained by calling 
the Life of all life a Principle, or a Law, instead of a 
Person? Talk as long as I may, I can n#ver get 
beyond this : — That which originates personality must 
include all that personality is. I find an existing 
in things as they are. I am moraV^tpd there is an 
eni; It useless to attempt to aUf^ylip that fact, — 
any question possible to be put does presuppose, and 
does posit, in terms, something presumed to be past 
analysis. Eeduce it, if you please, to a preference of 
pleasure to pain — stil|,.y9u have the fact of the prefer- 
ence ; and the insoluble in the fact that I prefer 
it for others as well as myself, fbr others at my owii 
cost. The Force which originated things must have 
included this element, or the element could not be 
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here. And when I have gained the idea of a Moral 
Order in the universe, in vain does the scientific or 
generalising mind invite me to stop' at the word 
** law.’’ It is only in reflection, — in '' reflex action,” — 
in criticism, that I can be so arrested. In life, in 
action, in positive, direct existence, the synthesis of 
Law is Will ; and the generalisation, or foi:^ula, 
which you say I must obey at my peril, turns itself 
into a person the moment my attitude changes. The 
idea of Law is as anthropomorphic a$ that of a Persoiv 
What idea can I have that is not anthropomorphic? 
Clearly none. But if that is fatal to me, it is equally 
fatal to others. In fact, however, it is fatal to neither 
of us ; and the fancy that it was so, is only standing 
on one’s own head and saying the world is upside- 
down. A life whioK, by its urgent needs or its hasten- 
ing activities, leftiess time for scientific analysis wdufei 
make all this standing on the head of ours next to 
impossible* It is perfectly easy, by adhering to the 
scientific attitude, to the exclusion of every other, 
to get to see nothing but “law;*' but, I repeat, it 
ftis always possible, bbth in logic, and in living fact, 
fo compel another attitude, in which the choice shall 
be between superstition and religion. Science may be 

the arlJiter of that choice ; but she can be driven to an 
VOL. ir. Q 
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alternative. * The conception of uniformity of law may 
knock a mob of gods from off their pedestals ; but, 
when it has done that good work, science must come 
and kneel to the Infinite One. 

I contend that Theism and the Moral Sentiment are 
correlatives. I say to the Enemy, ‘‘You must take 
away my will, — which is moral, — which is the essence 
of my personality, — before you can hide from me the 
face of a personal God.” This conclusion I owe to no 
teacher under heaven. It came to me, it stays by me, 
as with others, in hours of unassisted struggling with 
the mystery of things. In that I can rest, when doubt 
has done its worst. All that is necessary for “ life and 
godliness ” may be inferred from that one point, by 
evidence more or less clear. Everything good is pos- 
sible, when, passing from “ analysis,” and criticism of 
life, I turn, living, to the Life itself, and instead of 
saying. Universal Law must be obeyed, but nobody can 
tell how it began or how it ended, I kneel and say, 
“ Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God All-Mighty, which wast, 
and art, and art to come, just and true are thy ways. 
0 thou King of Saints !” ' 

And, once again, I find I must say that. It come? 
to me, whether I seek it or not. Feuerbach does no 
in the least help me. He does not shift the ground on 
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inch. To tell me that I must look before and behind, 
and find my religion in Humanity, is only re-stating 
Pantheism ; which trembles into Theism moment by 
moment in the very mind that embraces it. To tell 
me that what Humanity worships is its own projected 
image is, of all idle things, the most idle. Once more, 
it is just adding up the sum from the other end, and 
fancying we have altered the total. Not a fact is 
changed ; not a fact accounted for. And the next 
time, in some great moral crisis, I cry mightily to 
Infinite Truth and Goodness to be near me, and guide 
me, and uphold me, — I shall not be made to leave 
off, by being told that I am only praying to myself — 
projected. 

About accounting for things, one little word. It is 
not true, — I would venture to say to a sceptic, — that, 
in that respect Theism and Non-theism^ are in the 
same position. Theism alone takes up, includes, 
absorbs, employs, the fact that the universe is moral 
— the Non-Theist, declaring that Science discloses 
nothing to him but laWy may indeed talk about the 
Moral Order of the Universe, and say there is no 
other God — the Theist answers, No other God is 

* By Non-thei«t, is, of course, meant the man, whoever he may 
be, that says, I do not know:* The Atheist denies. 
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wanted, for you cannot act you cannot live without 
conceiving this Moral Order as a Personal Will* You 
do, in fact, so conceive it, whatever you may fancy, 
and by whatever tricks of phrase you may seek to 
resolve the insoluble. But, (the Theist continues,) 
my thought deliberately and consciously absorbs all 
the facts I see — it is, indeed, forced upon me by a fact 
which inexorably demands to be absorbed; and so, 
my thought consciously contains the whole. BuK 
yours does not. It leaves out the X, the quantity 
which accounts for all the rest, (so far as anything can 
be accounted for, i.c., down as low, or up as high, as 
the ultimate facts,) because it shuns to infer the objec- 
tive counterpart which is the necessary logic of that 
Xy because in IT is the identification of Subject and 
Object. This is a pure loss to the sceptic. For his 
development,” if it leads any whither, must lead him 
down to an impossible objective zerOy which presents 
the same difficulties with respect to the origin of 
things, and does not absorb the previous difficulty of 
the X. Manifestly, we cannot get beyond the ultimate 
facts, — ^whatever is iSy and there is our terminus; 
but the non-theist refuses to go as far as he can go, — 
refuses to go as far as he may be driven to go. 

As to the beginning of Being, I do not know what 
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it means. Whatever does now exist must have existed 
potentially, from all eternity. But to say that things 
were made out of nothing may be as intelligible as 
any statement of the subject can be made to an uncul- 
tivated mind. 

The question of “origin” does, in stern truth, occur 
in the same inexorable shape as at the First Beginning, 
— in every possible beginning. This would, perhaps, 
be new to a good many jjeople, but it is very plain. 
I am quite sure that if I had been asked, when a 
Puritan boy, about “ Development,” or the “ Origin of 
Species,” I should have said, sj)eaking quite d 2)riori, 
“ I do not doubt it : we are glad to see your induction, 
and to honour your great gifts and ingenious industry; 
but we could have guessed it all, without a hint from 
science.” 

Only, what theni Have the goodness to define 
species in such terms that the precise moment of inter- 
change of “type” shall be seized, and every condition 
scientifically covered ? Why, of course, you can't do 
it. It is the old story of the penknife. First you 
break the blade, an^ get a new one ; then the handle, 
and get a new one. Only here you have got super- 
added the difficulty of incommensurable oscillation. 
In other words, you are again confronted by the 
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mystery of life, and can just as well conceive the 
origin of a species, as the origin of that universe, 
which includes all species whatever. You, sir, would 
agree with me that it is vain to trace me back to an 
anthropoid ape, and fancy that lias made my altar- 
stone ridiculous, or gained a final advantage over 
me. No, I say ; you have made out a formula which 
represents, or enables you to tabulate certain visible 
relations between certain visible things. But the very 
problem you pretend to ignore meets you at every 
point of the path by which you seek to escape it, and 
the old theory of special creations’' may just as well 
be true, as not. On any hypothesis, the facts might 
be the same. If a personal power creates, moment by 
moment, every grain of dust on the wing of a candle- 
moth, the formula is the same. This inscrutable 
power, call it what you will, cannot take any form but 
that of consecutive activity, and co-ordinated law. 
Find the origin of species ? Find the beginning of a 
circle? When you can, you will be able to square it. 
But I am satisfied that the serpent will never let go 
its own tail. 

Surrounded by the circle we live. Higher and 
higher it rises towards heaven — wider and wider it 
spreads upon the earth. That we adjust ourselves to 
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its movements is the condition of life : nay, it is life. 
In so doing, our safety lies. Neglecting that, we perish, 
or decay, as the neglect is less or more. But I hold it 
utterly vain to think that science is one whit more 
certain or more progressive than the philosophy of 

absolute” truth. In one sense, the movement of reli- 
gious thought must be circular, for its object is an 
object of worship; its very essence is continual de- 
tention round the infinite ideas. But, from ago to 
age, every problem of human knowledge requires 
re-statement, and that re-statement it receives. It 
is yet to be seen whether, in a later day, some posi- 
tivist may not arise upon the other side, and leaning 
on the breast of the elder sister, Philosophy, be able 
to say to acquiescent Science, — “ The first shall be 
last, and the last first, in alternate ministration ; ‘ the 
wheel has come full-circle,’ and it is now my turn. 
If your 'linear progress’ should be in perpetually 
returning zigzag, how do you triumph over the ' cir- 
cular movement ’ which you once assigned to me ?” 

I repeat that I Ho not know, or seek to know, how 
much of what I have here written may be without 
direct application to any position you would choose 
to assume. It is a wonderful world, and wonder- 
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fully alike are we all, in spite of our mutual misun- 
derstandings, When people's phraseology has been 
well criticised, it is astonishing how small the sphere 
of difference turns out to be. All men, whatever their 
positive faiths, and whatever their religious creeds, feel 
*Uhe burden and mystery of life;*’ other things sup- 
posed equal, the finer the intelligence and the moral 
nature of the individual, the more heavily the burden 
weighs. Some minds have always a tinge of sadness, 
over which a criticising humour plays like lightning 
over summer clouds. Some men grasp the darkness and 
misery of existence at a stroke, thrust it aside, and 
under some plea, whether of policy and savoir-vivre, 
or of positive faith, call it a mystery, — and there an 
end ; a free, unimpeded path being left right ahead for 
the march of thought and deed thenceforward. Others 
find this impossible. The “burden and mystery of life ** 
is to them wide, immeasurable, omnipresent, not to be 
treated by any coujxie-main of the intellect. It is a 
spectre at the side of bed and board, never wholly laid ; 
it is a flavour in the daily cup; a painful murmur 
mingled in every sound that rises^ to the ear, — some- 
thing diffused, like an odour or the echo of a bell, by 
no means to be disposed of by giving it a name, and 
saying, “Lie there, for a Mystery, as you are, and 
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trouble me no more!'' Those, for whom the great 
riddle exists thus, are called Sceptics, But, oh, what 
is a sceptic ? Was Little-Faith, in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’' a sceptic, or was he not ? Was Silas Marner, 
who could not, as William Dane did, arrive at assur- 
ance of salvation," a sceptic?* What is the difierence, 
in God's eye, between the man who gathers up all the 
misery and wrong into a lump and calls it Siii-and- 
Hell, and the man who cannot, for intellectual reasons, 
do anything of the kind, but finds Evil to be a diffusive 
presence ? I do not know. But nothing will persuade 
me that God is absent where there is sincere life. And 
nothing will ever make me love the people who scratch 
and fight over a truth till there is nothing left of it 
that is worth retaining. I think of the greedy, cruel 
harlot before King Solomon, and while an idea is being 
dismembered to compromise the question of whose it 
is, I am ready to exclaim, “ Give her the living child, 
but in no wise slay it 1" H. H. 


* When I was in Maijjier’s case, though much younger than he, 
a kind friend lent mo ** A Learned and Choycc Treatise of Assur- 
ance, by Nathaniel Culverwell,** hoping it would relieve my doubts. 

I did not dare to tell any human being the effect it really did have 
upon my mind, — namely, to raise a new and worse doubt — What is 
the final differentia of acceptable faith ? 



TO 

ALEXANDER BAIN, Esq,, A.M., 

ETC. ETC. 

TT7HEN I read, years ago, with greedy interest, and 
" ’ in the course of a few hours, (in spite of the 
size of the book,) your great work on The Emotions 
and the Will,'* I said to myself, “ Here, at last, is a 
WTiter with whose moral criticism I shall never have to 
disagree,’’ But when I turned, later on, to your book 
on The Study of Character,” with its criticisms on 
Phrenology, I found that my first conclusion had been 
too quickly formed. And yet so very large is the pro- 
portion of w'hat you say in which I entirely coincide, 
that I cannot rid myself of the notion that differences 
would vanish upon close discussion. I cannot hope to 
make the discussion so close upon this occasion as even 
to justify — to any critic of my words less generous than 
you will be — my opening it at all. And yet I will ven- 
ture to ask j6u to permit me — ^writing from memory, 
and without having either of your works before me, — 
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to see if I cannot suggest to you grounds for a recon- 
sideration of some of the psychological criticism con- 
tained in the book last mentioned. One thing I feel 
nearly certain of ; that my recollections will never mis- 
represent you ; that this little discussion will do you 
no injustice jin any single point of the whole argu- 
ment. 

First, you will, perhaps, bear with a few para- 
graphs about phrenology, and then with a comment 
upon a striking passage in your work on The Emo- 
tions and the Will,’' of which the indications appear to 
me deserving of special notice. 

As the history of what I now think, and what I have 
formerly tliought, of phrenology, may very properly 
be considered part of the argument, it may be given 
briefly, to begin with. 

1. I do not consider, never did consider, the psy- 
chology complete, though it seems to me to cover more 
of the facts demanding to be covered than any other. 

2. I quite recognise the difficulties, founded on the 
study of the brain,* which exist in the '^organology” 
— if that barbarous compound may be allowed to 
pass. 

3. For all that, I adhere, and resolutely adhere, to the 
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cranioscopy. I have often suffered in life by neglect- 
ing its intimations ; never by heeding them. 

4. I nevertheless agree that the cranioscopy is de- 
fective, because no sufficient index of power is yet 
furnished. What you have said of general rejfnitive- 
ness powerfully struck me, when, as a lad, I first had 
my head manipulated. I felt that I had a general 
retentiveness,” which was not accounted for by tem- 
perament;” and similar things were obvious to me in 
other people’s cases. This difficulty, however, has never 
much troubled me in the application of the cranios- 
copy, because general quickness to observe and com- 
bine goes a long way in putting one upon the right 
track. 

I must, indeed, say, that it is difficult for me to under- 
stand how any observant person, who will be patient 
and take trouble, can help believing in the mere crani- 
oscopy, taken empirically, unless he be deficient in the 
power of appreciating form. It seems to me almost 
impossible that au attentive and ingenuous looker-on 
can study heads in groups without arriving at some- 
thing very like conviction. Bring *six good actors, six 
good engineers, six good poets (!), six good musicians, 
six travellers, six women, six children together, and 
their heads shall all raise strong presumptions in, 
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favour of the phrenological cranioscopy. For my 
part, I have been more or less a ‘'cranioscopist*' since 
the age of thirteen. I can and do remember heads, as 
well as faces, for any number of years you like, 
so as to be able to compare one seen twenty years 
ago with one that may be now under my eye. Let 
it be admitted that, when you come to the or- 
gans*’ supposed to lie behind the frontal sinus, you 
are often likely to err. Use all such words as or- 
gans” and ‘^faculties** provisionally — all that is under- 
stood. And it yet remains true, in my opinion, that 
the cranioscopy is, in the main, accurate, and the psy- 
chology too, however crude and loose may be the ter- 
minology. 

It strikes me as being a little unfortunate that* you 
should have selected the work of the late Mr George 
Combe as your text-book. True, you could hardly do 
otherwise than deal with the accredited teacher of the 
school ; but when, fifteen years ago, I read that gen- 
tleman’s Constitution of Man in Relation to Exter- 
nal Nature,” I thought it a book that meant nothing, 
the book of a very respectable plodder. No phrenologi- 
cal writer ever pleased me so much as Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, I think; but there are nearly those years since I 
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read a phrenological book of any kind. In the PAre- 
nohgical Journal I remember, as ingenious writerai^ 
Mr Luke Burke and Mr Robert Cox. No doubt there 
were other able men, whose names I forget ; but the 
majority of the speculations in that Journal struck me 
as being rather silly. If it appears arrogant that I 
should have formed any opinion of the kind when 
so young, it may be some excuse that there was not a 
question in metaphysics with which I had not then 
tried a fall; and that, before I was out of jackets, 

I could repeat by rote the sixth chapter of Butler’s 
Analogy, On the Opinion of Necessity as Influencing 
Practice,” and the whole of the correspondence between 
Butler and Clarke upon the question. Whether what is 
necessary must be necessary or not in all times and 
places. I fear I could not now perform either of those 
little fours de force ! In those days I used to fancy 
that my appointed work was to set right the psycho- 
logy of the phrenologist; but, alas for the vanity of 
human intent, a stronger tendency drew me upon quite 
other lines of activity, and, if it had not been for your 
book, I dare say I should never ^ave written about 
phrenology even the few paragraphs which follow. 

It is part of the history that I should mention 
how I first became acquainted with phrenology. It 
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was quite casually, from a card manual, wMch I saw in 
% shop window. (I could make a drawing of the win- 
dow even now I) Instantly the whole scheme flashed 
through my mind ; and instantly I saw, with a sense 
of triumph, the more obvious blunders of my manual. 
For example, the distinction between perceptive facul- 
ties, sentiments, and propensities, I at once rejected 
with contempt. As I walked along, I framed for my- 
self this formula : Every faculty must have a per- 
ception, an emotion, and an impulse to act.’" There 
could be no distinction in these respects, if the idea of 
“ faculties” was to be retained at all. Each must have 
its own proper differentia — ^its A, which it perceived, 
felt about, and had a “propensity” for. And it did 
not occur to me that it would be worth while to write 
this criticism to anybody, (as I was advised to do,) 
because it would be of no use to try and explain any- 
thing so obvious to any one who was so stupid as to 
miss seeing it for himself. 

But there was another criticism which I made, there 
and then, in the street. You remark, in your book, 
rhat phrenologists afe impatient of any talk of “ asso- 
ciation of ideas ” I do not know — ^not having read 
hem sufl&ciently to say. But it is very probable ; because 
they seemed to me to have failed to discern that a 
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great many of their ‘"organs” must conspire to pro- 
duce any particular action of the mind. Let us take 
No. I., the ‘"organ” of attraction between men and 
women. This must have its own precise differentia of 
perception and* emotion, (I said to myself,) but its 
action must be simultaneous with that of other 
"‘ organs”— Form, Colour, Adhesiveness. And so in 
other cases. In other words, though “ association of 
ideas ” may not be held to originate anything, — ^which 
is what I take the phrenologist to mean, — ^yet associated 
action of different faculties must be supposed. For 
this there appeared to me to be no provision in the 
psychology. 

But nothing struck me with more force than the 
helplessness of the cranioscopist of quite ordinary 
resources, in presence of the question of power, Mr 
Lewes has stated this diflSculty with great force and 
clearness. All that one reads about “ temperament,” 
though it is very good in itself, is but a drop in the 
ocean compared with the problem to be solved. Mr 
Luke Burke, I remember, wrote some very keen things 
upon the subject of temperament. ' What is now pre- 
sent to my mind is his assertion of a student-tempera- 
ment and a Secretive-temperament; and all h^ said 
carried with it niy assent. 
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A very great difficulty in the psychology arose in ^ny 
mind before an hour was over, from the place occu- 
pied in the map by the organ of Concentrativeness/’ 
Clearly it had no business among what my manual 
called the Animal propensities ; and even when I 
had rejected as absurd the divarication of the manual, 
and insisted upon the co-ordination of all the organs/* 
it was difficult to find a last analysis, a final statement 
of the function of this particular organ/* which 
should give it a right to its place just above Philopro- 
genitiveness and under Self-Esteem. 

But, for all that, there was not, and there is not a 
single organ ** of which I am, in the mere empirical 
cranioscopy, so sure as this of Concentrativeness. 
There is nothing in which I find people more sharp!} 
discriminated than in the tendency to fix the attention 
and dwell on things, apart from their likes and dis- 
likes ; and I always feel perfect confidence in predict- 
ing from the largeness or smallness of the organ. It 
did not help me when it appeared that the organ was 
said to be double, the lower portion taking the name 
of Inhabitiveness. •A friend said the function was the 
mere tendency to continue; but what could my best in- 
genuity make of an organ of continuance ? Here, then, 

was my first glimpse of the great crudeness with which 

VOL. n. E 
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the ordinary metaphysics of the phrenologists repre- 
sented function. And yet, to this hour, I undertake 
to tell, beforehand, without looking at a person s head, 
whether ** Concentrativeness ” be large or small, — ^if I 
am only permitted to listen to his talk, or to read his 
book. I know very well how it acts, and very well 
how the external sign shows itself, and can, and con- 
stantly do predict, with entire accuracy, from one to 
the other, either way. 

Of simplicity of function, however, I find from your 
book different people may take very different views. 
You appear to think No. 1 a good organ f(^ experiment, 
on the ground of the simplicity of the alleged function, 
but you doubt the organ. On the other hand, I have 
no more doubt of the organ than I have that I now 
hold a pen, and I have no practical difficulty whatever 
in predicting, either from or to it ; but I entirely dis- 
agree with you about the “ simplicity.” Not only is 
there the enormous difference which we know to exist 
between the Teutonic and the Oriental mind in this 
matter; not only the enormous difference between a 
Shelley and a Byron, or between both and a Southey, 
but there are still more arresting facts known to the 
statists of crime; and open, I think, to most of us. 
I confess the final differentia of the instinct strikes me 
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as being, not a simple or uniform, but an exceedingly 
complicated and varying matter. 

On the other hand, I do not feel the diflSculty which 
you feel about here and there another “ organ/’ That 
of Adhesiveness, for example, is to me no stumbling- 
block whatever. Surely a faculty of attachment, a 
social impulse, pure and simple, is intelligible enough ? 
Do you remember the description given by George 
Eliot of the human glance of Savonarola ? That glance 
is the index of a large “ organ ” of Adhesiveness — of 
human sympathy, pure and simple. It has nothing to 
do with inte^gence, or with sex. It was wanting in 
De Quincey ; it was patent in Father Matthew. It was 
large in Southey ; it was deficient in Byron. It was 
large in Charles James Fox. Him you class, I re- 
member, as a man of the Emotive temperament ; 
but we should differ a little in the use of words 
here. Emotive is a large adjective. I should call 
Shelley emotive; Fox I should call pre-eminently 
sociable, — a man of society. But there is no reason 
whatever why such a man should, in other respects, 
answer to your de^ription of the emotive tempera- 
ment. Fox happened to do so ; Savonarola did not. 
As to this “organ,” again, I am quite sure about it, 
and can with perfect accuracy predict either from or 
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to it. The female head is broadly distinguished from 
the male head in the region where the phrenologists 
place the organ. In the male head, and indeed in 
the female, it is very commonly found in conjunction 
with a large Combativeness : and in the head of the 
good soldier, it is almost always strikingly developed. 
The difference between human beings in this respect 
— that of the instinct of humanity, call it, — is so 
very striking, that whatever may be its last analysis, 
I hardly understand your difficulties. 

Again, I am quite certain about No. 3, in spite of 
your doubts about the definition of th^function of 
this organ of Philoprogenitiveness. Surely a strong 
guiding presumption may be gathered by any one 
who will notice male and female -heads in succession. 
In my own mother, the organ” was so strongly 
marked as to make the arrangement of her hair a task 
of some difficulty. It is strongly marked in my own 
head, (for a mjih,) the peculiarity is continued in a 
boy of mine. The phrenologists are careless, no doubt, 
in admitting tenderness to the aged,” as part of the 
function of this “ organ,” defined as it now is ; but it 
may be a useful guide in forwarding the analysis 
of the function from the starting-point empirically 
gained. 
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Your diflBculties about the alleged organ of Size, in 
connexion with Form, I do not understand. It is true, 
I cannot picture a form ’’ without making it of some 
given ''size;’* but, for all that, size and form are 
different conceptions. Extension may be conceived as 
boundless. Form, occur how it may, must limit it. 
However, unless niy memory misleads me, the 
psychology of this organ of "size” is admittedly 
tentative. The cranioscopy, too, is doubtful. Surely 
it is marked with a ? in the busts ? At all events, it is 
small in my own head, while my judgment of size is 
very accurat^ 

To the perception of " Weight,” or momentum, you 
do not, I think, object to have an " organ ” assigned. 
Whether you do or not, there is nothing about which 
I am clearer than that the brains of great engineers 
invariably show the "organ” large, as marked in its 
place by the phrenologist. 

The same remark applies to the "organ” of Con- 
structiveness ; which, as I remember, you challenge — 
only it applies with still greater strength. Let the 
difficulty of defining the precise function, in scientific 
language, be what it may, I would stake my most 
important earthly interests upon the fact that the most 
sceptical observer could not resist the empirical pre- 
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sumption afforded by the heads of engineers and re- 
claimists, as compared with the heads of those who ar€ 
unhandy in applying force to specific ends. Place the 
administration of a railway before me, and I shall have 
no more difficulty in picking out the engineer than I 
should have in telling a poet, if I saw him. 

Did you ever, by the by, study the head of Blondin, 
the rope-dancer, in connexion with the organs of 
Weight and Constructiveness? Judging from the 
photographs, I should say that, with a little more 
intellect, the man might have made a good engineer. 
And — apropos of Concentrativeness — I undertake to 
say — without having seen the back of his head, and 
judging merely from the look-out of the face — that 
the organ would be marked large by any practical 
phrenologist in the world. I would rest the whole 
question on the fact that the head of Blondin is as 
peculiar in the region of Concentrativeness as in that 
of Weight — and there, the heaviness of the brow is so 
extreme as to give the character to the face. 

One of the “ organs’" that you express strong doubts 
about is that of "‘Secretiveness.” Let me stand 
excused in 'your eyes for saying that it is with extreme 
surprise that I find you have not recognised in human 
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beings a weighty difference, in this regard, quite sui 
generis, and obviously connate. There may be many 
reasons for concealment, and many degrees and kinds 
of it, but an instinct of secrecy is, to my mind, one of 
the most patent of psychological facts. Everybody, 
I think you say in your book, learns the necessity and 
propriety of concealment under certain conditions ; 
painful experience forces the lesson upon him* But, 
indeed, everybody doesn't learn anything of the kind, 
— while others never need to learn it : they bring their 
own safeguard into the world with them in a connate 
tendency to reticence, as motiveless in itself as a 
magpie's secret, but constituting, in alliance with other 
faculties, a powerful instrument of self-defence. These 
good people never wear their hearts upon their sleeves, 
come what may; never wholly unbosom. On the other 
hand, all the painful experience in the world does not 
suffice to teach an effective reserve to those who are 
poorly endowed in that region of the brain, which lies 
beneath the spot on the bust marked (I think) No. 7 
by the phrenologists. In my own head the organ is 
deficient, and my iendency to self-disclosure far beyond 
the bounds of necessity or safety, is, and always has 
been, a perpetual trouble to me. Concealment, or 
suppression, for a felt reason — secrecy of the ex post 
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facto kind — I am equal to. But, as the majority of 
my fellow-creatures practise, without efifort and with- 
out motive, a far more effectual reserve, I find I gene- 
rally come off second-best in any encounter, — unless 
I expend a very disproportionate amount of energy in 
the fight. At an age when most young men have 
learnt all the practical wisdom they need, I was quite 
capable of telling a inan to his face that I did not like 
him, or asking him how much he had a year. I have, 
in my time, actually committed both those enormities; 
besides always committing the error of too much self- 
disclosure, so as to get all the discredit of egotism 
from people who are, what I am not, really and by 
instinct proud and self-preferring. I can lay my hand 
upon others who have the same unhappy peculiarity ; 
and the best advice I can give them is, — Steer clear of 
the secretive people ; for, however good they may be, 
their habit of mind keeps up, in their behalf, a reserve 
of power which you can never have, but which the course 
of events will generally turn against you. It is not easy, 
I suppose, (since you do not see it at once,) to explain 
how a large organ of secretiveness operates. But it is 
one great source of what is called practical tact, and 
those who are without it are extremely apt to get 
themselves into hobbles in which they have to bear 
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a great deal more blame than belongs to them. It 
may seem an absurd thing to write, but yet it is 
perfectly true, that the best instances of the organ 
which I have seen have been among Eoman Catholic 
priests and High Church people. So keen is my 
feeling upon this subject, that I can never pass a 
Romanist priest in the street without a feeling of 
repulsion, such as I experience in looking at a snake. 
He is pretty certain, too, I observe, to be of the 
secretive temperament. “ The secretive temperament ! 
you exclaim; *'what on earth is that?” Sir, with 
your leave, there is a certain ingrained depth of com- 
plexion, not easy to describe, which I have from time 
immemorial noticed to belong to stealthy men. Surely 
I remember a paper by Mr Luke Burke, in the 
Phrenological Journal, in which he successfully main- 
tained the superiority of the dark races over the fair in 
their power of self-repression ? One more attempt I 
will make to convey my meaning, when I speak of a 
connate tendency to conceal. A cruel man, without 
that tendency, would be likely to slay his enemy 'out 
of hand. A cruel man, with it, would be likely to 
torture him. With such painful ceitainty do I, in my 
own mind, individualise the thing I mean, that I can- 
not even write thus briefly of it without horrt)r. As 
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for the ''organ” itself, it is very easy to observe, and 
I would recommend anybody who is anxious to test 
cranioscopy in that direction to begin his experiments 
by observing Eoman Catholic priests, and bureaucrats. 

Here, again, I waive the psychology, but I do most 
strenuously insist on the empirically registered facts, 
and am sure that if I could carry a doubter through 
the streets with me for a few mouths, I could educate 
him into certainty. What surprises me in your case 
is, that you do not recognise, in your studies of char- 
acter, this specific tendency to concealment, reserve, or 
the holding of one's self in the leash ; a thing quite 
sui generisy and entirely distinct from cautiousness, or 
the prudence of reflection. To me the sun in the sky 
is not plainer. 

, Among other "organs” upon which you comedown 
with powerful criticism is that of Ideality. Here, you 
say, " the clear eye of Mr Samuel Bailey has caught” 
the phrenologists " tripping.” I have the greatest re- 
spect for Mr Samuel Bailey,* but I am of opinion that 
he has done nothing of the kind It is true Mr George 
Combe's account of the organ of Ideality is rather 

♦ And I sometimes agree with him. For instance, I think upon 
the theory of vision he is right, and Berkeley and Mr Mill wrong. 
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widely phrased ; but who has yet succeeded in deter- 
mining the precise differentia of poetry ? Whether I 
have myself any hopes of ever determining it or not 
one thing is clear to me, as far as I have carried the 
scrutiny, namely, that it is right, and not wrong — 
though Mr Bailey thinks it is — to rank under this 
heading of Ideality poetry, enthusiasm, and the love of 
the perfect. At first, I could not for the life of me 
guess in what particular Mr Combe (whom I have 
already said I do not greatly admire) had tripped in 
his description of the function; but, after a little 
thought, it occurred to me that people use the word 
enthusiasm in very different senses. Most people 
would call any man who displayed an absorbed per- 
sistence in the pursuit of an end an enthusiast ; and 
be it so. But, evidently, Mr Combe employed the 
word enthusiasm with a more restricted, and yet in- 
tenser meaning. . He had in his mind, assuredly, ab- 
sorbed persistence with a fire in it, for an end sup- 
posed to be noble ; such persistence as that of Shelley, 
or any one who sees an end in a dignified and beauti- 
ful light, and pursues it by elevated paths. Such an 
enthusiast, whatever his purpose, leads a poetic life, 

* Since this was written, I believe I have succeeded, but must 
defer to another place the result of my completed scrutiny. 
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and the mood in which his enthusiasm subsists is, in 
truth, the mood of the poet, and contains most dis- 
tinctly the differentia of poetry. Hard enough would 
it be to frame a formula which should include Crabbe 
and Shelley ; but the thing is to be done, and, once 
found, I predict that the formula will include, without 
solecism, poetry, ‘"enthusiasm,"’ and the love of the 
perfect. 

Upon the subject of the organ of Conscientiousness, 
you have, if my recollection serves me accurately, con- 
siderable difficulty. Here, again, I feel satisfied about 
the cranioscopy. Mr Combe’s account of the function 
may pass, but it is not good. It seems to me that it is 
veracity^ in the sense in which I have elsewhere ex- 
plained that word — a sense which includes all the 
commoner forms of “justice;” for it is essential to 
my own veracity, (or to my being in true relations,) 
that I should not hinder that of others. Your diffi- 
culty as to intellectual veracity does not weigh with 
me. That is not felt as a common need, because high 
intelligence is not common. Wfierever intellectual 
veracity is felt as a need of life, I should expect to 
find large Causality and large Conscientiousness ; and 
I am satisfied my expectation would be fulfilled. 
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It may be observed in this place, that, of course, the 
action of Conscientiousness is very often simulated by 
the conjoint action of the instincts of veneration, of 
Society, and of conformity, or Order. 

With respect to this last organ, I have always felt 
severely the pressure of the psychological difficulties 
you urge afresh upon the phrenologists; but, once 
more, the cranioscopy seems to me to be ascertained, 
and the function — namely, that of regularity — suffici- 
ently, though loosely, recognisable. 

That you should find any difficulty in admitting 
the alleged differentia of the organ of Benevolence, 
does also, I confess, puzzle me. Nothing in human 
character is, to my vision, more clearly distinguishable 
than the action of this faculty, sometimes apart from 
that of Adhesiveness or Attachment, sometimes in 
concert with it. There are cold-hearted, unfriendly 
people who are benevolent, and there are afiPectionate, 
sociable people who are nqt benevolent. I have not 
the shadow of a doubt of the correctness of Phrenology 
in these particulars. 

It strikes me that you yourself, more liberal in your 
methods than Mr Bailey, have laid too much stress, 
in your criticisms, upon crude phraseology. An organ 
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of Love of Life*’ is to you inconceivable, if my 
memory serves me. So it is to me ; but not a fa- 
culty” whose precise function, however difficult to 
state, may provisionally be represented by that phrase. 
Generally speaking, I may observe that, as hinted by 
me at the beginning, I accept, provisionally, all the 
phrenological ‘"organs;” accept the cranioscopy, with 
the reserve as to power ; and, while feeling satisfied 
that there are, strictly speaking, no separate faculties, 
am content to accept, also provisionally, the termin- 
ology which presupposes the separation. 

If there is anything more to which I would take the 
liberty of calling your attention, as having at all a 
crucial character, it is what Phrenology has to say of 
the organs of Individuality and Eventuality. What 
you say about them is not in my recollection ; but 
you could hardly fail to think that the psychology is 
crude. Nevertheless, we can make out what is meant 
when people talk of a noun-faculty, and a verb-faculty ; 
and I do not think I know anything more striking, in 
the same order* of facts, than the difference in the 
central region of the forehead bet\^een the head of an 
adult and a child. The phrenologist says, plausibly 
enough, that .the child has all his “ first facts ” to get 
together, and that this part of his brain is large while 
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the process is going on. "Pray, stick, beat ox; ox 
wont toss dog ; dog wont worry cat ; cat wont scratch 
pig/' — and so forth — ^the noun and the verb in simplest 
succession and combination — ^that is the child’s delight 
when you talk to him ; and it symbolises what he has 
to master in those lehr-jahre when the world is new 
to him. And never a day passes upon which I have 
not to notice that the heads of children are particularly 
prominent as compared with those of grown persons, 
at the “ organs ” of Individuality (noun) and Eventu- 
ality (verb.) 

I have never wondered, as some have done, that 
phrenology, or any system of physiognomy, has done 
so little; my wonder is rather that so much has 
been accomplished. Let it be considered how difficult 
it is to get two persons to agree upon such a compara- 
tively simple question as resemblance in the head or 
face of a third person to that of a fourth. Let it be 
considered that in every single instance you have pro- 
bably to deal with the ancestral caract^ristique , — the 
caracteristique proper of the individual, or expression 
of his congenital lendencies, — and also the indications 
of his acquired tendencies. Let it be considered how 
indications superinduced upon the original basis by 
changing fortunes, by happy or unhappy loves, by dis- 
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loyalty to ideals, and by circumstances ” in general, 
traverse that original basis in almost every case. Let 
it be considered that no two human beings agree in 
their acceptations of the commonest moral and meta- 
physical words and phrases. And then let it be con- 
sidered, lastly, that that "'character*' of a man for 
which the “ science ” must earmark every single exter- 
nal sign, is neither more nor less than a total general- 
isation (anticipated) from every act of the man's life; 
and it is easy to account for the slowness of our pro- 
gress in any art of predicting character from external 
signs. But, in any case, I must assert that I have 
found “ cranioscopy ” to have a real practical value ; 
and that I think the performances, in the way of 
diagnosis, of "trading” phrenologists who have no 
more notion of psychological difficulties than this 
paper, are well deserving of the attention of psycho- 
logists. 

Your criticisms upon the defects of the organology 
— ^upon what it leaves unaccounted for — I may pass 
over. Not only do I agree with the greater part of 
them, (if my recollection of them beScorrect,) but surely 
a great many phrenologists have, to a large extent, an- 
ticipated them. If I were to say only a part of what . 
presents itself to me upon the general question, I 
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should write a book as large as your own. Other 
duties call me away from any such task, and I will now 
take leave to make a brief comment upon a remark of 
yours which I remember in your work on The Emo- 
tions and the Will,'* though it has nothing to do with 
Phrenology. 

It was, I think, with special reference to Love, that 
you observed in that excellent book, that “it seems 
to be the tendency of certain emotions to create around 
them a heated atmosphere.” The quotation is from 
memory, but it does not wrong you. My comment is 
this Of the fact there can be no doubt. Certain 
feelings do heat the atmosphere. And this happy 
figure of speech points the mind (as I insist) to the 
whole horizon of mystery, and admits the insoluble 
clement in the problem of life. No analysis can get 
rid of this “heated atmosphere.” In it, that “self- 
sacrifice, splendide mendaxy' to which you refer else- 
where, becomes the highest truth possible under imper- 
fect conditions. When the fire of present and imme- 
diate emotion has died out, the “ heated atmosphere ” 
survives in the common consciousness, and in its in- 
scrutable warmth the infinite ideas become influential. 

To announce the fact of the existence of this “ heated 
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atmosphere” as a product of emotion, is another way 
of saying that the efficient cause appears dispropor- 
tioned to the result. Science may refuse to entertain 
any indeterminate conclusion that proposes to fill uf 
the gap between ; but one is glad to get from her these 
casual admissions, at every turn, of the incessant pres- 
sure of the Mystery of the incalculable Excess which 
surrounds life with a belt of infinite suggestion, and is 
the realm of pious emotion in all its different kinds. 
In the Thorndale” of Mr Smith, I remember Secken- 
dorf, the scientific sceptic, tells an anecdote about 
a man blazing up sublimely over a trifle as he was 
being led out to be shot, — a striking story, which, 
when I read it, recalled to my mind your "heated 
atmosphere.” My only surprise was, that the accom- 
plished author of "The Conflict of Opinion” did not 
make one of the other disputants turn the suggestions 
of the anecdote to some account in the discussion. 

a H. 



TO 

ARTHUE HELPS, Esq., 

CLERK TO HER MAJESTY’S PRIVY COUNCIL. 

A MONG living minds yours is one of the most 
hospitable, — the most ready to reconsider things, 
— and yet one of the most gentle and moderate in the 
assertion of what the world will take for new. You 
have, it seems to me, a peculiar appreciation of the 
irrationality, and difficulty to manage, of mankind ; ” * 
and a quietly humorous way of taking it for granted, 
which communicates a great charm to all your advo- 
cacy, and saves it from some of that ineffectiveness for 
popular purposes, which may plausibly be supposed to 
attach to the writing of a man like Mr Mill ; who, 
whether contemptuous or not, will always be called so 
by the " British Philistine.” f The kindly impartiality 

In “ Companions of my Solitude,” chapter xii., Dunsford applies 
this to Milverton and the late Sir Robert Peel in company. 

+ A hint, in ** Companions of my Solitude,” may very well be 
quoted here^ for the sake of its application to the question which is 
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of your mind, asserting itself in a manner which is as 
gentle as summer rain, must, I fancy, do enormous 
good in this sad, puzzling world of ours. And nothing 
appears to be beyond the reach of your allowance. In 
1851 you said you had a suspicion that some of the 
Roman emperors had been maligned, and felt sure that 
if it were so, somebody would one day grub up the sub- 
ject and give your suspicion a voice. While I write 
this, I am told the thing has been done by an acute an^ 
independent thinker, and that Nero is quite rehabili- 
tated. 

A cause has just been heard before the Privy Coun- 
cil, (Advocate-General of Bengal, appellant, and Ranee 
Surnomoyee, respondent,) in which the question related 
to the forfeiture of the property of a wealthy Hindoo, 
who had, in a fit of religious fervour, thrown himself 
under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut, and so 
perished. I did not hear the argument before the 


agitated at this moment, whether Mr Mill shall have a seat in Par- 
liament. After a reference to Peerages for Life,” I find the follow- 
ing: — ''And so, again, of official seats in the House of Commons 
what a benefit it would be if just men could be put there occasion- 
ally, whom the world would be glad to listen to, but whom a consti- 
tuency will not listen to, or who are not in a position to ask it to 
listen.” — E d. 
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Lords of the Council, — ^in which I am informed the 
subject of ‘"suicide^* in general was discussed, — but 
the fragments which have reached me of what did pass, 
have turned my thoughts to the shallowness of public 
opinion upon the subject of suicide, and the defects of 
the actual law, which I cannot think is anything but 
demoralising and mijust.* 

I am not going to trouble you with commonplaces 
about the sacredness of life, and the undoubted fact 
that life is held sacred in proportion as men improve ; 
but we may call to mind that wherever there is sui- 
cide allowed, there is, I believe, infanticide allowed. 
If in modern ^Europe we had been in the habit of 
dispensing with weakly-looking babes as soon as 
born, because there seemed no chance of their liv- 
ing or being of any good to the world, we should 
have had neither Goethe nor Victor Hugo. Of all 
the concomitants of what is called progress, not one 
is more striking than this of the increased and ever- 
increasing value which human life assumes. Not only 
is the destruction of it regarded with a deep-seated 


♦ Since this was written, — and I believe my friend was the first 
person who, of late years, has publicly discussed the question,— 
the whole topic has been taken up by others ; but it still waits a 
complete and deliberate discussion. — En. 
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disapprobation, but it comes to be made the most of 
even in its very lowest forms. We hold ourselves 
bound to assist the idiot in the utmost possible develop- 
ment of his poor little spark of the sacred fire ; and 
well we may, for our reward may be incalculably great. 
It might be asked, Why should not the world have dis- 
pensed with Laura Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute? 
Why should she choose continued life, or why should 
it be chosen for her ?. Yet her wonderful intellect, and 
strong, bright nature, have, in spite of limitations which 
appear to turn life into no-life, pushed our notions of 
human possibilities immeasurably farther forward, and 
conquered new land from doubt, and mystery, and 
dread. Any one who thinks his life is worth nothing, 
or who feels sure that its productiveness is at an end, 
may well pause, and reflect that it may be precisely 
worth, for what he knows — a new miracle to guide 
and cheer his fellow-creatures. 

In all this you would, no doubt, agree with me, only 
you would say it better. But it is just possible you 
may have, what I have not, something practical to say, 
of a positive nature, concerning theVreatment of suicide 
by the law. At present, I am only clear upon one 
point — ^that the present treatment of it is altogether 
wrong. The present European feeling about the sin 
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is of ecclesiastical origin, and has reference to the 
horror which was formerly felt if a man died without 
extreme unction. One obtains a glimpse of the same 
feeling in the petition put up in the Litany against 
*^sudden death/’* As for the working of the law, 
perjury is committed by jurymen in nine-tenths of the 
cases of suicide that come before them. Should that 
be so ? The personal property of a felo de se is for- 
feited to the Crown. Should that be so ? The strange 
parf^f ‘it is, that though the will of a felo de se is void 
as to his goods and chattels, his landed estate may pass 
as he has bequeathed it. But the whole subject is in 
a curious con lition ; and it is not doing the world a 
bad service to let them know what diflSculties beset 
questions which they are accustomed to consider un- 
embarrassed. 

The taking away of one man’s life by another is, by 
the law of England, either murder, manslaughter, or 
justifiable homicide. But do these categories meet all 
possible cases ? In Notes and Queries, I find the fol- 
lowing anecdote : — " In the year 1793, an aged pea- 
sant whose cabin neighboured my residence, lay in 
extremis, lovingly tended by his wife and daughter. 

* Which is in some Nonconforming churches, where the Prayer 
Book is used, altered to unprepared death.’’ 
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The Christmas Eve was nearing its close, and they ireli- 
giously believed that, shouii he pass away at its syn- 
chronism with the Christmas morning, he would escape 
purgatory, and directly enter Paradise. The church 
clock began to strike twelve. The wife took the bolster 
from under the dying man’s head, and pressed it down 
on his face ; the daughter seated herself on his breast, ' 
and their purpose was accomplished, no secret being 
made of the deed — no wonder manifested — no "notice 
taken.” 

The teller of the story naturally goes on to ask : — . 
“Was this a murder? So far from possessing mur- 
der’s primary condition — malice — it was done in all 
affection and piety. The husband and father could not 
survive another hour ; a moment’s quickened suffering 
would secure to him (so these simple women imagined) 
a painless eternity.” 

Manifestly this was not murder at common law, be- 
cause it was not malicious killing ; but, unless I am 
mistaken, to aid and abet in suicide is by statute made 
murder ; and under some such heading, the act in ques- 
tion might, perhaps, be classified, on the ground that 
the dying man himself would have solicited it, if he 
had had the forethought. With regard to the man 
himself, it would, taking that view of it, be a case of 
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suicide, by the hand of another, with a religions mo- 
tive, and would take rank with that of'a Hindoo widow 
voluntarily submitting to be burned. 

The case of Thuggee is different. No man can logi- 
cally claim a religious right to slay another against his 
wiU. It is not persecution to hang the devoutest Thug ; 
ior all question of rights presupposes a common right 
to existence ; and, that being denied, we are thrown 
upon the simple aboriginal dilemma of force against 
force. 

But now, supposing the old man, in the case just 
quoted, had objected to be put to death, and had still 
been smotherel, what right of his would have been 
violated ? The right of self-preservation — his right to 
his own life — ^his right to do what he pleased with 
it, so long as he deprived nobody else of the same 
right ; the right, in fact, which is the very first postu- 
late of moral science. But if we admit the (political) 
right of self-preservation, how can we possibly deny 
the (political) right of self-destruction ? If this Hindoo 
had left his wife and children chargeable to the State, 
the State might have complained. But, on the con- 
trary, he left property behind him, and the State fought 
for it ! I suppose the reason that the law would assign 
for confiscating the personality of a man who commits 
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felo de se is that of discouraging a crime ; but suppos- 
ing a man leaves behind him no one chargeable to 
others, and supposing he leaves the means of burying 
him, and of paying for the labour incurred in doing so, 
it is hard to say what crime he commits, however great 
the sin; and it is certainly a questionable thing to 
punish those whom he leaves behind him by taking 
forcible possession of what he had acquired. 

Whether it is right or not for the Crown to appro- 
priate the goods of any felon, is a question which will 
have to be considered some day.* I am bold to say it 
is wrong ; and the case of the suicide is peculiarly open 
to doubt. I am not able to suggest any sort of legal 
influence which might be brought to bear upon persons 
contemplating self-destruction ; but the confiscation in 
question is very disputable policy, to go no further. 
The posthumous indignities which used to attend the 
burial of suicides, and perhaps may still, have, I sup- 
pose, very little deterring effect, if any. 

It is not to be supposed that coroners’ jurymen in 
general think much of principles ; and I speak with 
knowledge, having myself ‘'served” my country on 
such juries. But they are like the rest of us, and do 

* Since Mr Holbeach wrote and first printed this, an attempt has 
been made to revise this law of forfeiture. — E d. 
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not like to be ** hard upon the survivors in a case of 
suicide, whatever they may think. Certainly, if they 
did trouble themselves about principles, they might be 
puzzled by cases which seem to knock principles to 
atoms. What juryman would have returned a verdict 
of felo^de se, if he had had to sit upon your own 
beautiful, good Oulita? One might refer to the 
story of the Eound Tower of Jhansi; or to the 
case of Arnold Winkclried, rushing upon the Aus- 
trian spears, — or to the case of the Scotch soldier, 
who, to avoid being tortured by his Eed Indian 
Captors, assured them that he had made his skull 
tomahawk-proof by a particular herb ; and so, inviting 
them to try, got killed out of hand, instead of being 
scalped and roasted sec. art ., — or to a hundred cases in 
which life, if not directly attacked by the owner of it, 
is deliberately risked for an end which an outsider 
thinks insufficient. 

Even while I am thinking all this over, such a case 
has occurred in the melancholy Aston Park story, 
which has provoked a noble letter from the Queen. 
A pregnant woman having been killed by a fall from 
a tight rope, her Majesty has been pleased to ex- 
press to the Mayor of Birmingham her horror at the 
character and sequel of the accident, and her hope 
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that feats of trivial daring, such as led to the death of 
this unfortunate creature, under circumstances so truly 
pathetic, may be discontinued. This is as it should 
be; but instantly there arises a clamour for "'legis- 
lative interposition,^ and my fellow-subject, the Mayor 
of Birmingham, in acknowledging her Majesty’s letter, 
gives utterance to a hope that Parliament may interfere 
to "put down” tight-rope feats of a dangerous char- 
acter. Now this is as it should not be. Only in a 
land where the watchword of men was "Hands olf!” 
could be felt, down to the very centre, so light a touch 
as that laid by the Queen’s hand upon the popular 
impulse. But that the British Philistine does not 
understand. All he thinks about is " putting down ” 
whatever is incomprehensible to him. His antipathy 
to suicide is founded, in great part, upon the impossi- 
bility under which he labours of comprehending how 
a man should be willing to give up a continuance in 
what seems ordinary and " proper ” — dinner, brandy- 
and-water, seeing Jones, making money, and being 
complimented at vestry meetings. That any creature 
going on two legs should want to retire from this 
paradisiacal sort of existence seems to him so truly 
pathetic, that, whether the man is mad or not, he is 
such an object of compassion that he ought not to be 
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called a felo de se, or any other bad name. The same 
poverty of imagination which prevents his seeing that 
X may have motives of action different from those of 
Q, and yet be sane, prevents his discerning that the 

* '•X 

diflSculties into which he would get himself by legis- 
lating against people running risks which might end 
in self-destruction, are even greater than those which 
attend the working of the law of suicide. Should the 
proposed Act of Parliament against rope-dancing specify 
the height from the ground at which a rope may be tra- 
versed by a gymnast ? the proper width from bar to bar 
in traphze performances? May a private citizen stretch 
a cord between props in his back garden, and call his 
neighbours in ? May boys go a bird's-nesting ? Shall 
there be a department of public and private recreation, 
or an inspector of cricket fields and nursery games? 
Shall the figures of quadrilles be regulated, and the 
number of whirls in a waltz ? And if not, why not ? 
because we have repeatedly seen accounts of women 
dropping dead in ball-rooms. Or where shall the line 
be drawn ? Should only blindfold feats be forbidden ? 
If so, should it not be made penal for any one to sell a 
sack without asking if it is intended to be used by a 
gymnast ? What is to be done with Alpine clubs and 
explorers of dangerous countries? Supposing the claims 
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of '' science ” to be urged in their behalf, what answer 
is to be made to any ingenious person who maintains 
that “ science is concerned in knowing the extreme 
limits of the difficulties under which human beings 
can move blindfold through the air, like Spallanzani's 
mutilated bats? Finally, ought we not, in common 
consistency, to pass a vote of retrospective execration, 
applying to all expeditions in search of a North-West 
passage, and send out one more to raze the monu- 
mental cairns to Bellot and Franklin ? 

But all that is suggested by criticism of this kind is 
so obvious that it need not be pressed for a moment. 
I observe that a sailor has just been clambering up to 
the top of Sir Walter Scott’s monument in Edinburgh, 
and playing off at that dizzy height tricks fraught 
with danger. What possible legislation could provide 
against such cases ? But if it be right that the whole 
of a man’s personal property should be forfeited to the 
Crown in case of felo de se, it is certainly right that 
some portion of it should be forfeited in a case where 
he has culpably put his own life in danger. In old 
days there used to be a deodand ” on any inanimate 
thing which had been concerned in the killing of a 
man ; and there was a certain beauty about that. But 
who would draw up for an Act of Parliament a 
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schedule of per centages of forfeiture on quasi-suicidal 
risks ? Yet the same law which makes suicide a crime 
ought to punish Milton for blinding himself. If a 
man’s life belongs to the State, so does any portion 
of it. 

The fact is, there is, on the whole, nothing moral or 
in any way noble about the impulse which usually 
originates the outcry for more law; and here we 
approach a topic upon which Mr Mill, though he has 
made himself heard and understood by a certain limited 
portion of the intelligence of the day, has only said 
what glances, l^ie water from a duck’s back, off the 
minds of even the cultivated essay-reading public. But 
you who have more humour, more tact, more patience 
in playing with the moods of men, and kindlier ways 
of getting round” them, might take up the theme with 
surely the happiest effect. It has been said by Mr Mill 
that the impulses towards freedom which began in 
modern times with the Reformation seem now to have 
spent their last forces, and that liberty is about to be 
called upon to encounter a new and desperate peril ; 
what threatens it now being the petty absolutism, not 
of Popes and Kaisers, but of half-instructed crowds, 
the Lilliputian tyranny of multitudes who know not 
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what they seek. Indeed, whatever progress moaern 
Europe may be supposed to have made, it is only here 
j^d there a few who have really grasped the bare 
aasioms of civil freedom. Free trade the multitude 
understand, (more or less,) because they have been 
persuaded that their interests are bound up in it. 
Eeligious freedom they also understand, (more or 
less ;) but even that is imperfectly comprehended. In 
a recent number of a leading newspaper, which con- 
tained a letter from a rope-dancer upon this very Aston 
Park story, it is said in a leading article that, within 
reasonable limits, we have learnt to let men’s religious 
convictions look after themselves.” Need it be pointed 
out that the mere use of the clause, ‘‘within reasonable 
limits,” destroys the value of the rest ? It would, in 
fact, justify any kind or degree of persecution; for it 
leaves to the ruling power the right of determining 
what limits are reasonable ; the multitude being always 
ready enough to prompt the ruling power. The only 
notion of right possessed by my good friend over the 
way is something which somebody else ought to be 
made to do. He likes to assert his power. He likes 
to force his “principles” on other people. , The 
simplest way of asserting power is, of course, to knock 
a man down. Ai^other way is to get an Act of Par- 
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liament passed, and then my friend has the pleasure of 
feeling all the po\yer of the State on the side of his 
own ideas, and of compelling other people to do as he 
chooses. 

Of the theory of government which delights my 
friend over the way, (so long as it does not interfere 
with ‘‘shop,’’) the law which deals with suicide as a 
breach of religious duty — quality which specifically 
sets it aside for ecclesiastical treatment — is a remnant. 
An Act of Parliament to prevent people risking their 
lives at their own pleasure, would be a retrograde step 
accommodated to the same theory. As if the natural 
penalty was not;, severe enough for nature's own ends ! 
In exactly the same spirit of interference with what 
is utterly outside of the scope of civil control,, a too-, 
considerable public is now clamouring for the thin end 
of the wedge of a law which should prevent a man’s 
risking his own life by excessive drinking. The theory 
of social rights upon which legislation such as that 
sought to be carried out by an Alliance Liquor Law 
has been by Mr Mill held up to the scorn of thinking 
people in these powerful words ir-" A theory of social 
rights,’’ says he, ‘‘the like of which probably never 
before found its way into distinct language, being 
nothing short of this — ^that it is the absolute social 
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right of every individual that every other individual 
shall act in every respeci; exactly as he ought; that 
whosoever fails thereof in the smallest particular vio- 
lates my social right, and entitles me to demand from 
the legislature the removal of the grievance. So mon- 
strous a principle is far more dangerous than any 
single interference with liberty ; there is no violation 
of liberty which it would not justify ; it ackuQwledges 
no right to any freedom whatever, except, perhaps, to 
that of holding opinions in secret without ever dis- 
closing them: for the moment an opinion which I 
consider noxious passes any one’s lips, it invades all 
the ‘ social rights ’ attributed to me by the" Alliance, 
'The doctrine ascribes to all mankind a vested interest 
jn each other’s moral, intellectual, and even physical 
perfection, to be defined by each claimant according to 
his own standard.” 

It is surely a wretched omen that this doctrine of 
mutual vested interest should be, ill dur own days, so 
rife as it really is, and on many sides so menacing ; 
when two centuries ago it was thought impossible of 
adoption by Milton : ^ 

sin amongst us than drunken- 
ness!’ Aasdi who^ be ignorant that if the importation of 
wine; the use st hU strong drink» wei^e forbid, it would 
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both clean rid the possibility of committing that odious vice, 
and men might afterwards live hfippily and healthfully without 
the use of those intoxicating liquors ? Yet who is there, the 
severest of them all, that ever propounded to lose hia sack, 
his ale, toward the certain abolishing of so great a sin ? Who 
is there of them, the holiest, that less loves his rich canary at 
meals, though it bo fetched from places that hazard the reli- 
gion of them who fetch it, and though it make his neighbour 
drunk out of the same tun ? They forbid not the use of that 
liquid merchandise, which, forbidden, would utterly remove a 
loathsome sin, and not impair either the health or the refresh- 
ment of mankind, supplied many other ways. To remove a 
na+ional vice a man will not pardon his cups, nor think it 
concerns him to forbear the quaffing of that outlandish grape, 
in his unnecessary fulness, though other men abuse it never 
so much ; nor is he so abstemious as to intercede with the 
magistrate, that all matter of drunkenness be banished the 
Commonwealth.” 

It is poor consolation that these blind men, leaders 

and led, know not what they ask, or into what ditch 

they are hurrying, — do not know that every one, of 

the clamourers for l^gjal restrictions upon the sale of 

strong drinks, thd- usd of the tight-rope, and a score 

of other matters, is walking upon a line which has no 

proper terminus short of the rack, the stake, and the 

thumbscrew. But' I wish you would dome to the 

rescue! Whatever you szy be tvdlcome to the 

world, and will do it good ; for ybiir 
' * ^ 
lation of manner is, itself, a powe% .Bej^ijg with, 
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a case of deliberate, religious self-iitimolation brought 
before the Privy Council, I have taken the liberty of 
passing in review cases in which life is hastily risked, 
and in which life is slowly injured, at the choice of 
, the living agents themselves. In the case of the 
suicide, I have said that the law, as it actually stands, 
appears to me to be injurious; in the other cases, 
attempts are made to procure laws which would be 
injurious, if enacted. My impression is, that you would 
allot to Government a larger share than I should in 
that policy of^ Divine Expediency by which the thing 
called national welfare is realised. But the interme- 
diate word is sometimes the very word that is needful 
to be spoken ; and upon the Method of life you could 
not, I feel certain, speak an ineffective or unwelcome 
one. Upon the claims of that individual inner sense 
of preferability which one can only with difficulty get a 
mob to understand, you might, I think, say persuasive 
words better than almost any living man. Such words 
are sadly wanted. These crowds think of things solely 
as they fancy they see they affect them. Only the other 
day this kind of talk passed between an acquaintance 
and myself : — 

He. But you would destroy society ! ” 

J. ‘‘Well?’* ' 
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He. Well, indeed ! Society must exist/' 

L ''Je rien voispae la necessite!' 

He. Why, we couldn't live alone, like solitary 
beasts ! " 

I, Certainly not. I now perceive you mean that 
Lord Switchtail’s measure, pushed as far as it would 
go, would destroy this particular form of society. 
But what then ? How do you know it isn't intended 
to be destroyed? Why not? Society has, in fact, 
existed, does now exist, with order as complete as 
ours, under every conceivable variety of rule and 
regimen, from the Land's End to Japan, and from . 
Baffin's Bay to Peru. So that (1) there is no pre^* 
sumption, really, that my Lord Switchtail’s bill would 
do any but a little temporary evil ; and (2) if it did» 
that is not necessarily an argument against it. For if 
one man may be bound to die for a principle, why not 

f 

ten ? ten thousand ? ten million ? " 

At this climax, my friend blinked at space, and we 
changed the subject. But he was just like the man 
you quote, in your last series of Friends in Council, — 
Everybody eats mustard ; and, confound it, sir, you 
shall have mustard!" . Lately, some good-natured 
men have been setting on foot a movement for work * 
ing men's clubs. Immediately tfierels a hue-and-cry 
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about the ‘^domestic hearth.” It never appears to 
cross the mind of the critic that, though club-life 
competing with domestic life may often do mischief, 
yet the transitionary institution of club-life may lie 
in the path to a better ideal of domestic life. In fact, 
it does not enter into his head that domestic life could 
be anything better than it is. He has the same kind 
of dislil^e to anything new, that your '"witty friend” 

L ’s autocrat of the condiment had to a man who 

ate beef without mustard to please himself, — the same 
objection that an ignorant servant-girl has to do any- 
thing in a way she "never saw before, mem,” — the 
same objection that the British Philistine had to the 
first umbrella that was ever hoisted. You, sir, have 
done much for social welfare with that always felici- 
tous and persuasive pen of yours. Pray try your 
hand where so many, have failed, (of course one 
alludes to that, pour encourager les autres,) and 
make the British Philistine understand that he be- 


longs to himself, as well as to his fellow-creatures; 
and that for Parliament to try and prevent his walking 
on his hands, or drinking aqua-vitae, could only end 
in his walking on his head, and drinking aqua-fortis* 
life amend |;he law of suicide would be to make a 


nning; for it would be to recognise 
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self-destruction is what a man must answer to God 
for, his fellow-citizens have no such business with it 
that they should be entitled to call him names after 
his death, or authorise the sovereign to appropriate 
his money.* 

H.H. 


* I do not mean to deny absolutely that there may be, in relation 
to such matters, something for Divine Expediency to do. That was, 
perhaps, not a bad law which checked suicide among women (when 
it was a mania) by declaring that their corpses should be exposed 
without reserve. Again, since we were in India by our own wrong, 
we may have been bound to put down suttee. But, since I believe 
God rules the world, I think that if we had never invaded India, 
and missionaries had gone, with their lives in their hands, — trust- 
ing in God only , — to dissuade from suttee, the result might have 
been immediately better ; must have been finally better ; and would 
have been more pleasing to the Divine eye. 



TO 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Esq., 

PEOFESSOE OF POETKY IN THE UNIVEESITY OP OXFOED. 

TjlOR me, sitting down to write this, it is, perhaps, 
unlucky that you should dislike emphasis,” 
While I am so fond of it. You, I am persuaded, 
would write even verse without accent, if you could : 
and sometimes you do. 

But for all that you are a poet; and for all my 
love of emphasis, I have been, for some years, an 
affectionate student of your poetiy, — how affectionate 
a student of it you would scarcely believe if I were 
to tell you. Since you haye taken to prose criticism, 
beyond the limits of your prefaces, I have read your 
prose too; greatly honouring its dignified calmness, 
its tranquil lucidity, its delicate ‘'sanity” of judgment, 
its noble preparedness for great conclusions ; but feel- 
ing, I will ^dd, greatly exasperated by its gentlemanly 
perversity, its coldly coquettish reserves, and nicety of 
inconsequence. 
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When I first became acquainted with your poetry, 
I admired and loved its severe simplicity, its superi- 
ority to effect, its disdain pf burnt cork, blue fire, and 
modern artifice of all degrees. But I thought it 
strangely wanting in accentuation,— using that word 
both as a metaphor and in its plainer meaning. If I 
were writing a criticism upon it, that peculiarity alone 
would yield me matter for more pages than this letter 
will contain ; but let me now say that it always had, 
for me, a fascination which a rhythm more marked 
and distinct might very well fail to exert on the mind, 
Never, said I to myself, was there a Muse with m 
even and soundless a footfall as this : but she keeps 
you listening, charmed and attentive, even when she 
has withdrawn into absolute silence away. 

But now, in your prefaces, and in the substance of 
the poems themselves, I found the same quality, the 
same intellectual quietism, the same aspiration after 
‘‘ sanity,’' tranquillity,” a spirit free from mists, and 
sane, and clear,”* and sometimes, I fancied, a drag- 
ging-in of ‘'tranquillity” and moderation, when the 
story would have been better without it. In the 
‘‘Sigk King in Bokhara,” we have a man who was' 

* Poems, (Second Series,) p. 176, “ Obermann and see almost 
uny page of Mr Arnold’s poetry. 
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stoned to death for cursing his mother ; bnt the king’s 
criticism is surely irrelevant : — 

Thou wert a sinner, thou poor man ! 

Thou wert athirst, and didst not see 
That, though we stiatch what we desire, 

We may not snatch it eagerly'* 

I might carry this sort of comment much further, 
with, I think, some entertainment and a little instruc- 
tion to readers not accustomed to remember nainutely, 
and put this and that together ” — but I forbear, for 
I cannot tell what pain I might give you, what noble 
nerve I might touch too close,” if I analysed your 
two volumes of poems in print as narrowly as I have 
analysed them in my own mind, in the course- of fre- 
quent meditation upon what so charmed me. 

There was, however, in your poems another source 
of fascination ; for I could not fail to discern in them 
a quick sense of fatality, and a longing for waity or 
control. I have said years ago to a friend, — with your 
volume in iny hand, — This man should be either a 
Buddhist or a Roman Catholic. That was a crude thing 
to say, but the insight upon which it was founded was 
just. For, now, your prose writings seem to me to 
disclose a bent in your mind towards "'centrality,”. 
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which, in men of moods less patient, inevitably leads 
to Roman Catholicism. 

It happens that my own bent is away from cen^ 
trality in every direction ; but, if you should cast your 
eye over other papers of mine which are in the hands 
of the editor of this book, I think you will scarcely 
accuse me of any tendency to underrate the worth of 
independent and irrespective criticism ; of any 
prejudice against what you, I think improperly, call 
transcendentalism ; ” or of any unwillingness to re- 
main in the sphere of ideas.” Yet I must tell you 
that I am, on the whole, inclined to be sorry that you 
have taken to essay-writing, and that warmly agreeing 
with you upon most literary questions, — most matters 
of taste — I find you as a thinker, perverse and uncer- 
tain even to exasperation. The manner in which, to 
use a household metaphor, you ‘'lay the cloth” for 
discussing a subject, is, I think, admirable, and always 
the taste of your writing is exquisite ; but when you 
have prepared your reader’s mind for what he hopes 
will be a strenuous consideration of the topic, you 
seem to me to go off into remarks; in tone beautiful, 
but in logic indiscriminating ; and leading, at last, to 
nowhere in particular. "To try and approach truth 
on one side after another — ^not to strive or cry, not to 
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persist in pressing forward on any one side with viol- 
ence or self-will — it is not only thus that mortals may 
hope to gain any vision of the mysterious goddess/’ 
That is what you say ; and it is true, and beautifully 
spoken ; but what is it that you do ? I fear it is 
‘‘ provincial ” of me to write it ; but it appears to me 
that Mr Matthew Arnold walks round his subject in 
felt slippers, — sticks it all over with little silver pins 
of poetic half-epigram, — whispers, “ hush ! hush ! no 
violence, if you want the Truth ! ” — and then, suddenly, 
though quietly, snatches the reader up a blind alley. 
He feels that he has been reading some very elegant 
remarks ; but he has to shut up the book empty- 
handed. 

I could not, of course, even if it would be right, 
criticise all your essays in detail ; but before attempt- 
ing (as I shall do) to indicate the points in which I 
fancy I see you are fundamentally mistaken, I may, 
perhaps, be forgiven if I lay my finger upon one or 
two of your ** remarks,” which are what I call perverse. 

When you look at the shelves of Catholic literature 
in the library at the British Museum, you are, you say, 
struck with a sense of dignity and universality which 
the Protestant shelves do not convey to your mind. 
You think of all the pell-mell of Shakespeare’s men 
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and women, (I quote from memory,) and not of sects, 
or separate cliques, or teachers. Well, — to say nothing 
of the fact that there is an illusion here, there being 
quite as much real diversity within the Church of Rome 
as out of it, — ^what does the remark amount to ? If 
you were in the gallery of antiquities at the same 
Museum, I suppose you might be reminded of all the 
pell-mell of Homer’s men and women ; or of the pell- 
mell of the men and women of Eg3rpt, and have just 
as keen a sense of unity — why not ? — and, since youtit 
is a fault which mends in time, and Protestant doc- 
trine has not been longer in growing than Roman 
Catholic doctrine was, — might it not be sui^posed that 
a future Arnold, looking at the Protestant shelves, 
when distance in time should have mellowed diversi- 
ties and spread a softening mist over what is now so 
jutting and so hard to your eye, might have sensations 
similar to yours when you look at those Catholic 
shelves, which seem to have fascinated you so ? This 
is a kind of remark which is, in my opinion, mis- 
chievous. It is the mere registration of a passing 
fancy, which has no life in it, which leads no whither, 
and might be discussed for ever in vain. Ass, fancy, 
it could do no harm, but introduced among opinions 
and left to take its chance, it does harm to acquiescent 
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minds which never analyse their impressions; such 
minds as belong to the majority even of your readers. 

What you have observed of the vulgarities of pass- 
ing literature, its want of “ sanity,^* and its straining 
after effect, is, I think, most useful, and very finely 
said. But your analysis and your remedy surprise me 
beyond measure. They are both, to my mind, per- 
verse. The faults of literary manner which you con- 
demn are, to my thinking, not provincialism,’’ to be 
remedied by such centrality as an Academy ” 
could encourage, but faults of insincerity, to be reme- 
died by each writer considering, within himself, what 
the subject requires of him, and not how he can hit 
hard and say fine things. The centrality ” and free- 
dom from “ provincialism ” of French literature, appear 
to me to be purchased at the expense of sincerity. 
Surely so delicate an ear as yours cannot help catch- 
ing the accent of cynicism which is heard, if ever so 
remotely, in much of that very delightful French writ- 
ing which you so much admire ? I confess I should 
be most unwilling to miss the directness of the English 
manner, with its ready adaptability to truthfulness, 
and to receive in exchange the charming ingenuities 
of the manner of our neighbours even at its best. 
This, however, is a question of taste, and I pass on to 
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more important matters — ^matters in which I think it 
of thg very utmost consequence that you should, be 
publicly criticised, because I think your writing mis- 
chievous and misleading to the general reader. 

The following, for example, is, in my opinion, very 
pernicious: — "I have never been able to hit it off 

happily with my friends the logicians They 

imagine truth something to be proved, I something to 
be seen I have a profound respect for intui- 

tions, and a very lukewarm respect for the elaborate 
machine- work of my friends.^^ Now, the acquiescent 
reader will carry away from this passage some vague 
impression against logic, and in favour of intuitions, 
and he will be sure to quote it in the wrong place, 
being simply confirmed in his old blundering way of 
looking* at things. Forgive me if I affirm that truth is 
something to be seen and proved. The eye may some- 
times flash along whole line of thought, and “ see ** it 
at a glance ; but the fact that I see truth is not an 
indication that it cannot be proved ; it is a indication 
that it can be proved. Hence, however vividly I can 
myself “ see a ^ truth, I am never easy until I have 
** hit it off happily with my friends the logicians ” — 
and verified my "intuition” by proof. And I no 
more understand the contrary frame of mind than I 
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understand your notion of what are “ the prescriptions 
of reason, absolutely unchanging and of universal 
validity;” or your notion of the process by which 
such “ prescriptions ” must be applied to practice.^ 

This brings me to what you are so fond of referring 
to — the sphere of ideas.” 

There are two ways in wliich we may speak of the 
ideal. There is the concrete image formed in the 
poetic mind — which is what the vulgar call “mere 
romance ; ” and there is the abstract formula which is 


the result of analysis. Either of these belongs to the 
sphere of ideas, and neither can be realised in practice. 
But the first is a living thing, with warmth and action 
in it ; the second a merely statical conception, a 
skeleton without pulse or breath. I cannot help fancy- 
ing that your mind slides about between the two 
things, without your being conscious of* its movement ? 
One perfectly understands that, contemplating the 
“ ideal ” in the first sense, that of beautiful and perfect 
life, you should find some things very “ hideous,” and 


that you should address an avowal of your disgust to 
people’s hearts, tastes, and consciences. But when. 


forsaking "irrespective criticism,” you drop down to 


very difficult practical questions, I lose the thread of 


your meaning. What can you be up to ? I am not 
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myself a Benthamist, (though I don't oppose practical 
Benthamism, and usually find myself at one with it,) 
but I certainly think your Benthamist critics have here 
got the better of you, and left you without an inch of 
ground to stand upon. 

Forsaking the sphere of “irrespective criticism,*' 
you have, descending to practice, chosen your own 
illustration, and used it freely. All that you have to 
say in abuse of the British Philistine I heartily agree 
with ; only you come to just the opposite conclusion, 
after all, to the one everybody would expect; and 
you fall into at least one grave error of fact. 

It would certainly seem very absurd if a man were 
to go to the Bankruptcy Court, and come away indig- 
nant, observing that after that he might perhaps “ be 
permitted to fin^ the (Koman Catholic or some other) 
idea of ” perpetual solvency “ refreshing.*' We should 
naturally exclaim. What does he mean? Does he 
mean that people ought to be maintained to be honest 
and solvent when they are neither? Or does he 
eimply mean, if you press him hard, that||||e is scan- 
dalised by having the details of dishonesty and insol- 
vency thrust under his eyes; that he wishes such 
details made matter of record accessible to students, 

but not laid upon his table whether he will or no ? 

VOL. IL 
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Again let me venture to say, you cannot accuse me 
of any tendency to “ despise the world of ideas.” You 
will see, if you turn to what I have written under the 
heading of the name of Mr Maurice, that the type 
represented by that poor girl Wragg ” had occupied 
my mind as well as yours, and, probably, much in the 
same way. But though we may and certainly should 
criticise facts in the light of “ ideas,” we ought not to 
be guilty of the practical injustice which must always 
result from disregarding facts, and dealing with life 
as if they realised the idea. Now, do I, on any 
ground, understand you when, after referring to one 
of our judicial institutions which expressly and solely 
deals with injustice caused by brdhches of “the idea,” 
you go on to say that because this is “in the ideal 
sphere so hideous,” (of course it is,^ you hope you 
may be permitted to find “the Catholic idea, which 
exhibits marriage as indissoluble, refreshing.” I as^ 
sure you that I do not know any “idea” of “mar- 
riage ” which you or I are likely to meddle with that 
does not €|j|iibit it as indissoluble. Marriage is the 
indissoluble union of two people in whom the neces- 
sary conditions of the union, in all kinds, exist and are 
maintained. This is not the place for a description 
of it ; but I am quite sure that, if I gave one, I should 
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satisfy the highest ‘‘ idea ” you ever formed upon the 
subject; nor have I the smallest objection to .calling 
it a sacrament ; nor has any intelligent Protestant that 
I know of. But it does not follow that marriage ex- 
ists because it is supposed to exist ; or is said to exist ; 
or is registered as existing. And if between the fact 
and the idea an inveracity is interposed, the civil 
power which has registered the inveracity just cancels 
it — that is all. Of* course, it is conceivable that if the 
British Philistine were somewhat less of a Philis- 
tine, he might concern himself more with the condz- 
tionSy and less with the reasonSy of the procedure of 
the civil power : but you cannot wash your Ethiopian 
white in a day. 

Of course, too, the result is ‘‘ hideous.” But are we 
really to understand you to say that the sweetest and 
most sacred of human relationships fares better in 
countries where the Roman Catholic practice holds, 
than in Protestant countries ? Or have you forgotten 
that Rome knows of such a thing as formal dispensa- 
tion ? ” Or have you considered the pra^ical working 
of “absolutions^' given by separate priests to separ- 
ate wrong-doers from time to time ? 

One thing I am sure of, namely, that you are in 
error upon a question of fact, and that, without intend- 
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ing it, you slander your countrymen when you affirm 
that the present law ‘‘is not the result of any legis- 
lator’s meditations on the subject.” If you will turn 
to the blue-books to which I append a reference,* you 
will not fail to recognise your mistake. You will per- 
ceive that there has been a great deal of “ meditation” 
upon the subject among our “legislators,” from the 
days of the Reformatio Legum downwards. You will 
tind that in the course of the inquiry which led to the 
recent change in the law, (a change which fell far short 
of the change recommended in the most meditated of 
all schemes, the Reformatio Legum, which only missed 
becoming law through the death of Edward VI.,) there 
was plenty of “meditation.” You will find that our 
“ legislators ” invited “ meditations,” and got them, 
from men like Cardinal Wiseman, Dr Pusey, and 
Chief Eabbi Adler. You will find references which 
will guide you to an enormous literature upon the 
jurisprudence of the question, — a literature in which 

* Reports upon the law of these subjects ; printed respectively 
in 1853 and 1856. 

If you must really descend from the sphdie of '^irrespective 
criticism ” to practical questions, you might, in dealing with this 
vtry practical question, consider, in their bearing upon your dislike 
to what is "hideous/’ the abortive Bill of Lord Cranworth, (1857 ;) 
or the policy of the Jewish community : which you probably know, 
from its occasionally coming into collision with our laws. 
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there is even some meditation in the sphere of ideas, 
— a literature beginning with the ‘'theory*' of the 
first Christians, and coming down to Hume and Paley 
— illustrious “idealists " whose assistance you may not 
covet, but who will easily lend it to you if you like. 
You will find long Keports, which will convince you 
that our legislators have meditated upon the subject ; 
and especially a protest by Lord Redesdale, which 
will delight you. On the whole, I confess, taunted as 
I have been, ever since I can remember, with my de- 
votion to the “ sphere of ideas," and my disdain of the 
practical, I am proud to belong to a country whose 
legislators are capable of so much “ meditation " as is 
shown in these ljue-books. I think the tribunals in 
question showed that they had sound heads, and ten- 
der, faithful English hearts. I think they dealt in a 
kind, thoughtful spirit with most terrible questions. 
However widely I may differ from the British Philis- 
tine, I believe he finds the right track in the long run ; 
and that he may even manage to extract the good out 
of your Essays, and leave the bad alone. 

There is, however, one thing which I hate even 
worse than Philistinism, — namely, the attempt to 
found forcible legislation upon ideals ; using the word 
in the first of the two senses in which I have, at the 
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beginning of this letter, spoken of it. Such legislation 
is, in my opinion, the business of the Church, and not 
of the State. There was once a furious and really 
eloquent anti-Benthamist examined before a Eoyal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the Frame- Work Knitters many years ago. His 
evidence contains some very fine passages, which are 
weighty and good “in the sphere of ideas;’' but, 
when he descends to practice, he actually proposes, 
in so many words, that our legislators should pass an 
Act of Parliament afiirming a creed: — “An Act of 
Parliament might denounce the modern 'philosophy 

in its preamble, and then proceed to lay 

down general rules which might put a stop to glaring 

wrongs.” It rests with you, or with any man 

who thinks legislators ought to make laws maintaining 
ideals of life, to show how they can do it without 
“denouncing” and persecuting too. It is all very 
well to talk of legislating on an “idea” — ^but which 
idea? For that “reason” has any “ unchanging pre- 
scriptions” which are infallibly applicable, direct, to 
life and practice, I positively deny. ' That anybody 
can be found to hint at such a thing strikes me with . 
profound sadness ; and I think, with awe, how wide 
may be the gulf, and how impassable, between human 
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spirits that alike cherish good intent, however else 
they differ. You, too, have had the same emotion, 
»nd beautifully have you rendered it : — 


“ Yes, in the sea of life enisled. 

With echoing straits between iis thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 

And then their endless bounds they know. 
.... A God, a God their severance ruled; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.” 


You will forgive me, I hope, for quoting those verses, 
and also these, for the comfort they contain : — 

And though we wear out life, alas. 

Distracted as a homeless wind. 

In beating where we must not pass, 

In seeking what we shall not find. 

Yet we shall one day gain, life past, 

Clear prospect o’er our being’s whole ; 

Shall see ourselves, and learn at last 
Our true aflinities of soul. 

We shaU not then deny a course, 

To every thought the mass ignore ; 

We shall not then call hardness force. 

Nor JJghtness wisdom any more. 

Then, in the eternal Father’s smile, 

Our tooth’d encouraged souls will dare 

To seem as free from pride and guile. 

As good, as generous, as they are* 
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Then we ehall know our friends : though much 
Will have been lost — the help in strife : 

The thousand sweet still joys of such 
As hand in hand face earthly life.’’ 

This, like all that you write when you confine your- 
self to the sphere of ideas,’' is so exquisitely beautiful 
that I am tempted to pray that you may never again 
write a line of prose. Even in prose, however, you are 
delightful, in the same sphere. In the other sphere ” 
I think you a most dangerous writer. I can scarcely 
conceive anything more mischievous than the union of 
a noble and beautiful spirit with a want of strenuous- 
ness in thought ; a readiness to take first impressions 
for immutable prescriptions of reason ; ” and an un- 
willingness to test intuitions ” by logic. You address 
your opponents with authoritative assurances that if 
they will give their minds to a certain kind of ‘‘ medi- 
tation*' upon “ideas/* certain beneficial results will 
follow. I will not take the liberty of saying anything 
authoritative to you ; but I assure you that, if I did 
not believe that every “intuition” was capable of at 
least such confirmation from “ my logical friends ** 
that it could be shown to be impossibleoof disproof or 
exclusion — I should never smile again. Your own 
scheme of life seems to me to be merely a Toryism of 
Taste — a form of Expediency which has certainly no 
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p>re to do with “ ideas ” than any other. But you 
re not the only fine spirit known to me in whom the 
ve of order, wedded to gracious sentiment, begets 
lies for other people and christens them principles. 

H. H. 



^ast ®Iorits from ®&itor. 


11 TY task, as Editor, is now nearly at an end ; nothing 
remains but that I should endeavour to show, 
to readers of these papers from my friend’s desk, who 
may care to have it shown to them, that such discus- 
sion as they contain is, in itself, a kind of narrative ; 
places itself in some sort of historic order. One thing 
I feel sure of, that if there is any repetition, in trifles 
or in serious things, it is deliberate on the part of Mr 
Holbeach j and that, where his illustrations appear too 
remote in theii* sweep, he is deliberate also; though 
he may have been mistaken upon the question of liter- 
ary policy. Nor will I omit to repeat, once more, that 
no disrespect, either to great topics, or great persons, 
is at all implied in the degag^e manner in which he 
sometimes approaches them. All ihis is, as he says, 
in vacuo ; and has not one particle of rudeness in it. 


In the first volume, we have submitted to us ma- 
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terials for the history of the social problem as it pre^ 
sented itself to the mind of Mr Holbeach, from first to 
last. Looking over the first four Studies, I do not at all' 
understand him to mean that terms of “ communion,’' 
whether for devout or other ends, can ever be reduced 
to a logical form which shall be final. I simply under- 
stand him to protest against the pretence that they 
can. Even our “irrespective" little P. B. Club had 
to draw the line somewhere — like the barber who 
would shave anybody hut a sweep — but, then, said my 
friend, We admit that the line is arbitrary ; we will 
widen it upon cause shown ; and, in the meantime, 
since our line, like every other possible line, is avowedly 
itself a compromise, we hold ourselves ready for casual 
compromises besides which ignore the line. How can 
we refuse?” In reading all this, it must be remem- 
bered that the problem of the “ terms of communion ” 
oresented itself to my friend, from the beginning of his 
ife, in unusually arduous shapes. 

In Cavaliers and Roundheads, we may see how 
keenly his early experience had prepared him to ap- 
breciate the distinction between the men who think of 
pules as the instruments of persons, and the men who 
Ehink of them as their guides. He insists upon a 
higher synthesis, in which rules become the instru- 
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merits of principles ; and the antagonism between free 
conscience and personal affection disappears, as a diflS- 
culty, from the terms of communion.” Then, in the 
Oame of Tradition, Mr Holbeach passes to another 
question — if the terms of communion were ever so de- 
fined, how should we be able to know facts ? 

These are questions which, more or less, trouble 
every man new to the world, and receive in practice 
approximate solutions. The same may be said of the 
questions in the two following papers ; but my friend 
appears to have thought it worth while — approximate 
solutions notwithstanding — to state them strongly, and 
let them do their worst with him. . /The disappoint- 
ment of sincere effort, and that miserable self-love ” 
quibble, are constant bugbears in the way of the young, 
and it is certainly as well to have done "with them, 
when we can. 

In the highest forms of human experience, Truth 
and Honour may, and sometimes do, become fused ; 
but in the lower forms they are distinct; and my 
friend has pointed this out in an essay upon the sub- 
ject. In proportion to the degree^ in which our per- 
sonal relations have become living symbols of the 
truth to us, in other words, of our relation to God — 
will be the moral rending or dislocation which follows 
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upon any severance in practice ; but to say that hon- 
our must, in case of need, give way to truth, is only 
another way of saying that ends of personal desire 
must sometimes be sacrificed for duty. But Mr Hoi- 
Beach makes this question the stepping-stone to the 
consideration of larger ones, in the papers immediately 
subsequent. Can personal will make Bight or Truth ? 
Is any motive to any real duty lost by answering. No ? 
I do not suppose he pretends to be saying anything 
new in these papers ; he simply turns the topics round 
to the reader, as they turned themselves round to him, 
and hopes the result may not be bad. 

In the letter to One who Feels that a Principle 
may he pushed too far, Mr Holbeach drops a hint 
upon the subject of translation of formal belief,* which 
he probably thought of extending in some other shape. 
But I remember hearing him say one day, after we 
had been listening to a theological discussion, Those 
two men wUl never agree — how should they? One 
thinks of Christ as Matthew paints him — a solid, 
human figure : the other, if he ever thought of Him in 
that way, has no^ ceased to do so, — his Christ is a 
mythologic image, seen in a poetic haze. There are 


See Appendix. 
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tens of thousands of people like him, and surely their case 
is the reductio ad ahsurdum of authoritative doctrine/’ 
It was not likely, in parting with this occasional 
discussion of the difficulties of life, that Mr Holbeach 
should omit that great problem in which they are all 
summed up — the conflict (for it is a conflict) of the 
male and female types ; and particularly the great 
- mystery — the terrible mystery he seems inclined to 
call it — of the love that women are capable of. Upon 
that topic, also, I think it probable he has something 
more to say ; but stan4s, for the present, in dread of 
the subject or of his own inaptitude. So, with some 
passages of criticism, in which he carries his way of 
looking at things (already made familiar to us by pre- 
ceding papers,) into the treatment of two leading types 
of such literature as is most influential in our days, he 
closes the Studies. They are, perhaps, so slight that 
even this summary could have been dispensed with ; 
but it was just as well to show that they are con- 
secutive, and connected. 

If in the preceding paragraphs I have been assisted 
by my friend’s own memoranda, I am still more in- 
debted to him in those which follow, summarisins: the 
Controversial Letters, which I will take in their order, 
assigning a rapid analysis to each. 
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Letter to Mr John Stuart Mill. — The moral 
criterion is Veracity, and not Utility ; though it coin- 
cides with Utility. It is necessary, and not exjieri- 
inental ; nor does it depend for its validity upon 
* consilience of proof. It has to be worked out in 
detail by each separate, creature, and the purely pro- 
tective assertion of the individual right of perpetual 
adjustment is the Sphere of Law, or Force. 

Letter to Mr Maurice.— When, Justice having 
been transformed into Reverence, Morals pass into 
Religion, we arrive at the Sphere of Love, or Self- 
sacrifice. It is the business of the State to deal with 
wrong caused by aggressions upon the free activity 
of others. But there are large tracts of human life in 
which our free activity, without violating the rights of 
others, may cause much suffering. This is the sphere 
of the Church. All the State can ever claim in it is 
the validity of an exceptional negative. 

Letter to Mr Carlyle. — A Beneficent Despotism 
is only another, and a not less dangerous, form of Utili- 
tarianism. No form of Utilitarianism can be admitted 
except as the instrument of a principle ; an instrument 
provisionally employed by mutual consent, and only 
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allowed to be a cZwtic expediency because it recognises 
the principle. A beneficent despotism, like the other 
form of Utilitarianism, is (except as an expedient, 
aSO understood by ruler and ruled) incdnsistent with 
Veracity. 

Letter to Mr Mansel. — Religious Thought is no 
more limited, or not otherwise limited, than all other 
thought. That human knowledge is limited by the 
laws of thought ’’ is a barren proposition. The human 
mind is not limited by “the categories;” it con- 
ceives the Absolute in the absolute ; and is no 
more limited by time and space than a mathe- 
matical point is. You cannot make a proposition 
about the Absolute without verbally “ limiting ” it ; 
but neither can you about anything else. It is im- 
possible (forsaking direct knowledge of the Absolute) 
to erect a religion upon the basis of human needs; 
i e.y upon “ regulative ” conceptions. This is the cir- 
cular sophism of Romanism or Scepticism ; the soph- 
ism of Convenience; and leaves faith without any 

* 

ratio or justification. 

Letter to Dr Newman. — A fabric of authoritative 
infallible truth cannot be established, in any shape, 
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Catholic or Protestant, upon an argument of conse-» 
cutive probabilities. The individual soul may receive 
“.infallible” truth direct from God; but its '•'certi- 
tude” is incbmmunicable ; and, in. any attempt tQ 
^ communicate it by force, destroys its own warrant. 

The '' regulative ” claim of the Eoman Catholic 
Church is, on every ground, self-destructive. 

The argument from probability is misrepresented 
when it is said that we ever act, in the face of great 
dangers, upon a slight probability only. We act, in 
such cases, upon the specific small chance, backed by a 
general trust, which is incalculably great. 

Letter to Mr G. H. Lewes. — There is only one 
Science and Method. The movement of what is speci- 
fically called science must of necessity be linear, or a 
process of addition of detail ; but it is mot superior to 
the movement of (what is specifically called) ‘'Philo- 
sophy;” which must necessarily be circular, because 
its themes are, by their definition, stationary and 
objects of afiection. All progress in truth consists 
of the incessant readjustment of conceptions: in this 
sense, Philosophy has moved as much as Science, 
The contrary impression is an illusion depending on 
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certain conditions, which are temporary. There are 
necessary ideas j cause is not sequence ; and the dis- 
tinction between noumena and phenomena is idle. 

Letter to Mr Alexander Bain. — Whatever im- 
perfections attach to the psychology of Phrenology, 
the cranioscopy is, with very rare exceptions, to be 
depended on. Thus, the cranioscopy would become 
scientific, if the means of predicting exceptional 
conditions should ever be conquered. Nor is the 
psychology so bad as has been, of late years, 
insisted. 

Letter to Mr Arthur Helps. — A intin's manner 
of dealing with Himself, so Jong as he lays no burden 
of violated rights upon society, is no business of the 
legislature's. •The case of the Suicide, the Rope- 
dancer, and the^ Drunkard, are taken as illustrations. 

Letter to Mr Matthew Arnold. — Irrespective 
criticism, dwelling in the sphere of ideas,'' is very 
greatly needed ; but if it onco descends to the practi- 
cal, it becomes mischievous when it neglects a strenu- 
ous discussion -of the processes by which ideas "are 
applied to life and conduct. That Truth may be 
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“ seen ” is no reason that it should not he provable ; 
but the contrary. It is absurd foi the intuitionalist 
to rest iti the notiQU that he cannot “ hit it with tho 
logician ; — he must hit it, — ^by an impliciter, if not 
otherwise; or else he is simply a madman. Some 
recent legislation, attacked with “ideal"’ insouciance 
by Mr Arnold as unpremeditated, was really founded 
upon long and creditable “ meditation ” upon the part 
of our legislators. 


As I shut up my friend’s desk, glancing hastily at 
much matter that I cannot now present in any accept- 
able shape, I am struck with the greatly-deepening 
sense which he appears to have had of the absolute 
necessity of reverence to a coherentl/human and affec- 
tionately helpful life. However impatient he may be 
of the solvitur amhulando treatment of speculative 
questions, he seems desirous of making us keenly 
sensible that such a life will tend to compel a religious 
attitude of the whole nature; as, conversely, religion 
presents such a life as an object of laborious aspira- 
tion. A devout attitude, he maintains, is the only one 
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in which suspense of conviction upon speculative ques- 
tions can be a real suspense. .“If,” he continues, “we 
have always been honest thinkers, the present and the 
past are vitally affiliated in our lives, and we must be 
just to botL It is our duty from time to time to whip 
up the flagging memory of facts, and retouch the fad- 
ing colours of imagination. It is arduous to remem- 
ber things ; but no life is worth living that does not 
strive constantly to full-front the truth ; and it is im- 
possible usefully to maintain that strife without strong 
voluntary efforts to recall from time to time whatever 
one has known, or lived, or believed; because new 
lights are always breaking upon things ; and it is mere 
pretence to try and check, in the lighf of new facts, a 
thing which is not recalled with a living memory.” 
With one more extract from my friend’s papers, I will 
close these pages: — “No criticism of the universe, 
whether it take the name of science or philosophy, can 
alter anything, or touch the religious question. Prom 
the greatness of the great problem we are inevitably 
tossed back upon the greatness of that which conceives 
the problem. We may add up our sum'^from the top 
or the bottom ; there is the small and the large — but 
where is the synthesis ? This incessant criticism can- 
not, will not, go on. While it continues, let us make 
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it as pore and as ‘irrespective’ as we can; a tmly 
pious attitude will force so much upon ajl of ns. But 
the hour that brings the reconciling thought must 
come; it will nut tarry; we or our children may see 
it ; and it will be the hour of a crisis in which, to an 
ancient battle-cry, the sword will be drawn again. In 
that hour of storm, some who, analysing in the calm, 
found they could stop at calling the awful ^09 of 
Life a Law of Bight, will be irresistibly surprised 
into calling on the Name of the Living God.” 
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VoL. I., Page 76. “ Disteibution of Virtues.” 

I N h recent work, “ Essays by a Barrister,” full of acute 
and powerful moral criticism, there are some energetic 
passages concerning the standards to be assumed as the 
conditions of ordinary human intercourse. The author 
maintains that “ good society” is quite right in maintain- 
ing inviolate its conventional code, in which ‘‘ average com- 
fort ” is th } condition ; and he illustrates the difficulty of 
affirming any other standard by starting the question of 
“ Moral Set-offs'^ 

“ It never appears to strike the persons who are most 
glib with the usual sarcasms against conventionality, that 
tremendous evils would be involved in an attempt to in- 
crease, in any considerable degree, the severity of conven- 
tional morality considered as a penal code. It would 
involve nothing less than the dissolution of almost every 
social relation ; for if we did not take the average comfort 
of society as the standard by which the enforcement of 
social penalties is to be regulated, no other standard co 
be found, except that of ideal goodness. It is barely pos- 
sible to imagine what a society would be like in which any 
serious attemj^t was made to enforce such a standard as 
this. If it were universally understood that disapproval 

J.I.* restricting myself to matter appropriated as “Appendix” in 
the notes of Mr Holbeaoh, I have exercised a discretion in ^ding any- 
thing of current interest which struck me as being resdly illustrative 
of his meaning. — En. 
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was to be felt and expressed in substantial forms, — not on 
account of the tendency which the actions disapproved of 
might have to interfere with the comfort of others, but 
because they implied that the person performing them fell 
short of that degree of virtue which his neighbours re- 
quired of him, — the most powerful of all repressive forces 
would be brought to bear upon human conduct. A system 
of prohibitions as severe as those of the narrowest religious 
fanaticism would be brought into constant activity, — an 
activity the more serious because it would be unostenta- 
tious, and, to the generality of men, imperceptible. The 
moral standard which public opinion would thus enforce, 
would of necessity be imperfect in two vital respects. In 
the first place, it would be exclusively negative. It would 
take account only of specific bad actions. It could never 
weigh the influence of circumstances upon individuals, nor 
could it notice those elements of human nature which are 
not embraced under the categories of moral good and evil. 
It would place under a social ban all men of impulsive and 
original characters, in whom good and bad impulses take 
determinate forms, and it would tend to foster that pas- 
sionless mediocrity which makes large bodies of people into 
moral Laodiceans,— neither hot nor cold, — and entitled to 
little other praise or blame than that of being more or less 
prudent. In the second place, the standard thus raised 
would not only be negative, but narrow and trivial. It 
would represent nothing but the average feelings of the 
majority; and these average feelings, though good in their 
way, are despicable if they are regarded as a measure of 
the moral relations in which men might and ought to stand 
to each other. We often hear that morality is a simple 
matter, level to the comprehension of every one ; and no 
doubt there is something that goes by the name of which 
this is true ; but the distance between this something and 
the ultimate theory of human conduct is infinite. To take 
the great question hinted at above, what do the concep- 
tions of ordinary men teach us as to what may be called 
moral set-offs ? Was Lord Nelson a better or a worse man 
than a clerk in a London bank who passed his life in a 
moral torpor, without sufficient energy or temptation to do 
an 3 rthirig very right or very wrong 1 No one has ever 
settled the question satisfactorily, or even done anything 
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considerable towards stating its elements; but if society 
were to take upon itself the censorship of private charac- 
ter, it would be dealt with in the narrowest and most mis- 
chievous way. Social penalties are indispensable^ for the 
comparatively humble purpose of maintaining social decency 
and comfort; but they would be mischievous in the extreme 
if they were inflicted on the principle that the common 
opinions of average men ought to mould the characters of 
mankind. It is one of the great evils of the day that 
they have already far too strong an influence in that 
direction.” 

The question raised here is whether energetic greatness, 
with great irregularity; is to be dealt with more or less 
tolerantly than mere correctness, which is what it is, simply 
because the character will take one mould as easily as 
another. But upon certain parts of this “Study of a 
Puritan Colony,” the average reader may need the light 
which will be thrown by a short extract from Kobert 
Hall 

“St John rests his attachment to Gaius and to the elect 
lady on the truth which dwelt in them ; he professed no 
Christian attachment but for the truth’s sake ; and he for- 
bad Christians to exercise hospitality, or to show the least 
indication of friendship, to those who taught any other doc- 
trine than that which he and his fellow-apostles taught,” 


Here is a manifest prohibition of social intercourse with 
those who preached “ another gospel ;” but two questions 
at least arise upon it to such as expect to find in the 
New Testament a detailed guide of conduct ; — 1. Was it a 
merely temporary prohibition, applying to a time of great 
stress from persecution and confused gospelling ? 2. 

Does the prohibition against such as preach a false gospel 
extend to such Ss preach no gospel at all ? 

Mr Buckle, in his last volume, expressed great indigna-* 
tion with the Covenanters and others for acting in the 
manner which St John has been understood to command; 
but he suppressed, or omitted, the fact that St John had 
been so understood. 
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VoL. I., Page 104. 

As Walter Savage Laiidor, whatever his faults were, was 
not unmanly, his testimony to the goodness of Shelley is 
worth quoting, especially as it is not well known to the 
general reader : — 

“ There was something in Byron’s mind not ungraceful 
nor inelegant, although, from a deficiency of firmness, it 
wanted dignity. He issued forth against stronger and 
better men than himself, partly through wantoniiess and 
malignity, partly through ignorance of their powers and 
worth, and partly through im 2 >atience at their competition. 
He could comprehend nothing heroic, nothing disinterested. 
Shelley, at the gates of Pisa, threw himself between him and 
the dragoon, whose sword in his indignation was lifted 
and about to strike. Byron told a common friend, some 
time afterward, that he could not conceive how any man 
living should act so. ‘ Do you know, he might have been 
killed ! and there was every a])pcarance that he would be!’ 
The answer was, ‘ Between you and Shelley there is but 
little similarity, and perhaps but little sympathy : yet what 
Shelley did then, he would do again, and always? There is 
not a human creature, not even the most hostile, that he 
would hesitate to protect from injury at the imminent 
hazard of life. And yet life, which he would throw for- 
ward so unguardedly, is somewhat more with him than 
with others : it is full of hopes and as])! rations, it is teem- 
ing with warm feelings, it is rich and overrun with its owui 
native simple enjoyments. In him everything that ever 
gave pleasure, gives it still, with the same freshness, the 
same exuberance, the same earnestness to communicate and 
share it.’ 

‘ By Jove ! I cannot understand it !’ cried Byron. ‘ A 
man to run upon a naked sword for another.’ 

Innocent and careless as a boy, Shelley possessed all 
the delicate feelings of a gentleman, all the discrimination 
of a scholar, and united, in just degrees, the ardour of the 
poet with the patience and forbearance of the philosopher. 
His generosity and charity went far beyond those of any 
man (I believe) at present in existence. He was never 
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known to speak evil of an enemy, unless that enemy had 
done some grievous iryustice to another ; and he divided 
his income of only one thousand j^ounds with the fallen 
and afflicted. » • 

“ This is the man against whom such clamours have been 
raised by the. [intolerant and timid,] and by those who live 
and lap under their tables : this is the man whom, from 
•one fiilse story about his former wife, related by Mackin- ^ 
tosh, I had refused to visit at Pisa. I blush in an^ish at ' 
my prejudice, and ought hardly to feel it as a blessing or a 
consolation, that I regret him less than I should have done 
if I had known him personally. As to what remains of 
him now life is over, he occupies, if not the highest, almost 
the highest place among our poets of the present age — no 
humble station — and is among the most elegant, graceful, 
and harmonious of the prose- writers.” 

Probably the “ one false story related by Mackintosh, 
(and revived within these few' years,) is that which is re- 
ferred to by Shelley in Ids frantic letters to his wife from 
Ravenna, August 7, 1821, and Wednesday, (August 16,) 
also from Ra/enna : perhaps the most despairing comptisi- 
tions that ever came from human pen. 


VoL. I, Pagk 117. ‘^The well-known Dialogue of 

Julian and Maddalo expkesses the conflict pek- 

FECTLY.” 

It may seem to a great many persons absurd to claim 
Shelley as a Puritan ; yet, by the affinities of his moral 
faith, he was one ; and Lord Byron as distinctly belonged 
to the Cavalier side. The faith of a man like Shelley re- 
quires a rather lo8g process of translation into other, though 
corresponding terms, before the ordinary Puritan will re- 
cognise it; but the Puritan conscience is there, and the 
Puritan steadfastness. In quoting a passage of the dialogue, 
in which it is unnecessary to say Maddalo stands for Byron, 
I have slightly altered the fourth and thirty-second lines 
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for a good reason, but without affecting the sense whicli 
Shelley would have wished put upon them, if he had knowr 
he was going to be quoted in this connection (!) ; — 

“ * The words you spoke last night might well have cast 
A darkness on my spirit ; — man be 
The passive thing you say, I should not see 
Much harm in the [old disciplines and] saws, 

(Though I may never own such leaden laws,) 

Whicli break a tcachless nature to the yoke : 

Mine is another faith.*— Thus much I spoke, 

And, noting he replied not, added — ‘ See 
Tliis lovely child ; blithe, innocent, and free ; 

She spends a haj)py time, with little care ; 

While we to such sick thoughts subjected are. 

As came on you last night. It is our will 
Which thus enchains us to permitted ill. 

We might be otherwise ; we might be all 
W’e dream of, happy, high, majestical. 

Where is the beauty, love, and truth we seek 
But in our minds ? And, if wo were not weak. 

Should we be less in deed than in desire ? * — 

* Ay, if we were not weak, — and we aspire, 

How vainly I to bo strorig,* said Maddalo. 

‘ You talk Utopian * — 

“ ‘ It remains to know,’ 

I then rejoined, ‘ and those who try may 6nd 
How strong the cliains are which our spirit bind ; 

Brittle perchance as straw. We are assured 
Much may be conquered, much may be endured. 

Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 
That we have power over oursdives to do 
And %u&QT—what, we know not till we tty ; 

But something nobler than to live and die. 

So taught the kings of old philosophy. 

Who reigned before the abject world gww blind ; 

And those who suffer with their suffering kind, 

Yet feel this faith, religion.* 

“ ‘ My dear friend,’ 

Said Maddalo, ‘ my judgment will not bend 
To your opinion, though I think you might 
Make such a system reputation tight. 

As far as words go. I knew one uke you, 

Who to this city came some months ago. 

With whom I argued in this sort, — and he 
Is now gone mad — and so he answered me. 

Poor fellow ! But if you would like to go, 

We*U visit him, and his wild talk will show 
How vain are such aspiring theories.* 

I hope to prove the induction otherwise,** 

And that a want of that true theory stiU,^ 

Which seeks a soul of goodness in thinm ill. 

Or in himself or others, hsa thus bowed 
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His being ; — ^there are some by nature proud, 

1^0, patient in all else, demand but tnis — 

To love and be beloved with gentleness ; 

And being scorned, what wonder if they die 
Some living death ? This is not destiny, 

But man’s own wilful ill.” 

Readers who fancy that all this is simply a vehement 
(assertion of the perfectibility of human nature out of its 
own resources, must endeavour to understand the place 
which was occupied in Shelley’s mind by his “ Spirit of the 
Universe,” and must remember some lines in “ The Boat 
on the Serchio — 

“ All rose to do the task He set to each, 

Who shaped us to His ends, and not our own.” 


But this subject cannot be here pursued. 


VoL. I, Page 198. ** Pbomises.” 

See Numbers xxx. 3-8. See also Paley, passim, under 
the head “ Promises.” 

But as Paley is not a received authority on points of 
honour, it may be better to quote a writer of whom (it is 
no breach of delicacy to say) are known as chivaliic things 
as of any man living : — 

The principle which demands uncontrolled freedom of 
action in all that concerns only the agents themselves, re- 
quires that those who have become bound to one another, 
in things which concern no third party, should be able to 
release one another from the engagement ; and even with- 
out such voluntaiy release, there are perhaps no contracts 
or engagements, except those that relate to money or 
money’s worth, of which one can venture to say that there 
ought to be no liberty whatever of retractation.” — John 
Stuakt Mill. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that commercial promises 
are excepted because they can be made definite. 
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VoL. I, Page 209. 

The following paragraphs from the article in question 
•will at once exhibit the correspondence, and illustrate the 
argument : — 

“ In order to understand the matter fully, we must Jook 
in the first j)lace at Dr Newman's method of inquiry, or 
rather at his canon of proof in religious matters. It 'con- 
sists of wiiat he calls the doctrine of probability. He origi- 
nally learnt it, he says, from Butler, who teaches that i)ro- 
bability is the guide of life. He was confirmed in it by 
Mr Keble. He gives an outline of it in these words : — 

‘ My argument is in outline as follows : that the absolute 
certitude which we were able to possess, whether as to the 
truths of natural theology, or as to the fiict of a revelation, 
•w^as the result of an assemblage of concurring and converg- 
ing probabilities, and that both according to the constitu- 
tion of the human mind and the will of its maker ^ that 
certitude was a habit of mind, and that certainty was a 
quality of propositions ; that probabilities which liid not 
reach to logical certainty might create a mental certitude ; 
and that the certitude thus created might equal in measure 
and strength the certitude that is created j>y the strictest 
scientific demonstration.’ This is true enough if the pro- 
babilities are independent. For instance, let the question 
be whether Z w^as in a given place at ^a giveq Jime. A 
says he saw him then and there ; B, indepenfeAtly of A, 
says he saw him going in that directioni«iBhorjily b.efore the 
time ; C says he saw him coming from it shortly after- 
•vvards ; and D says that he found footmarks at the’* place 
soon after the time, which had not been there before, ai^:^ 
•udiich corresponded accurately with Z’s shoes. Here 
four facts, each raising an independent probability, 
therefore all uniting to strengthen the conclusion. This is 
a case of accumulation of probabilities. No doubt, undef* 
particular circumstances, the result might be a certitude 
(to use Dr Newman’s language) as great as that With whi^ 
we believe in the multiplication table. I am at least as 
sure that on or about a certain day, at a certain place, I 
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went through the marriage ceremony with the person with 
whom I have ever since lived as my wife, as I am that 
twice two are four, This is because a thousand independ- 
ent and converging probabilities do in fact convince' me of 
the truth of those assertions. I cannot say more for the 
multiplication table itself. Where the probabilities are 
dependent, the case is altogether different Suppose the 
question is, whether the eldest child of a newly married 
couple will inherit the estate of the husband. First, it is 
more probable than not that there will be children of 
the marriage. Next, if a child is born, it is probable that 
it will be a son, for more boys are born than girls. Thirdly, 
if a son is born, it will probably (let us assume) survive 
its father. This may look like an accumulation of pro- 
babilities, but in reality it is the reverse. The total pro- 
bability diminishes at each step, and it diminishes so fast, 
that though each event may be probable in itself, the final 
result may be altogether improbable. Suppose, for the 
sake of illustration, that it is an even chance in each case, 
that is to say, that it is an even chance whether there are 
children of the marriage, w’hether the first child born is a 
boy, and whether the boy survives his father. The chance 
that the eldest child will not inherit the estate is three 
to one. 

Dr Newman seems to commit the error of confusing 
together these different things. He says, ‘In 1843-4, I 
believed in a God on a ground of probability ; I believed 
in Christianity on a probability ; and I believed in Catho- 
licism on a pi;obability ; and all three were about the same 
kind of •probability, a cumulative, a transcendent proba- 
bility; but stiljl a probability.' It is not quite clear 
whether this means that each proposition taken separately 
rested on an accumulation of probabilities, or that the 
three together made up such a probability. The latter 
appears in this instance to be Dr Newman’s meaning from 
the general scogp of this argument ; but surely it hardly 
requires argument to show that these probabilities are 
dependent, and not cumulative — that they resemble the 
second illustration, and not the first. If there is no God, 
>the argument for Christianity is worthless. And it is logi- 
cally impossible for a man to be more sure that Christianity 
is true than that there is a God; that belief, and that 
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alone, can make the Christian miracles credible. If ther6 
was no Christ sent from God, the argument for Eoman 
Catholicism is worthless. To argue against Atheism on 
the authority, of Christ, or to argue in favour of Roman-" 
ism on the same authority as against a Deist, is a process 
fit for reasoners of a very different order from those with 
whom Dr Newman has usually been classed. If it be 
doubtful whether there is any God at all, (and though Dr.: 
Newman will not admit that it is, we shall see immediately 
that the result of his argument is that it is doubtful in the 
highest degree,) it must be still more doubtful whether 
Christ was His messenger ; and if this again is as doubtful 
as the existence of a God, the natural doubtfulness of the 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church to be the Church 
which Christ established must be weakened still further. 
Dr Newman can have his probabilities whichever way he 
pleases ; and in either he gets a result fatal to his theories. 
If the probability of the existence of a God, of the truth 
of Christianity, and of the truth of Romanism, are de- 
pendent on each other, then it must be less probable that 
Romanism is true than that Theism or the fact of the 
divine mission of Christ is true. If, on the other hand, 
the probabilities are independent, what becomes of the 
argument that every consistent man who is not a Roman- 
ist, must be an Atheist ? If, independently of the proba- 
bility of Romanism, there is a separate probability in favour 
both of Theism and of Christianity, Theism or Christianity 
may be believed^ on the ground of those probabilities, and 
that without resorting to Rome. 

“ You may believe that Z was in the place at the time 
in question, because you believe A, who says he saw him 
there, and B, who says he saw him coming away ; and at 
the same time you may think that C, who says he saw him 
going, was mistaken, and that D, who compared the foot- 
marks, is telling a lie. But if the whole depended on A 
— ^if, for instance, he alone knew Z, apd knew that the 
shoes were Z's shoes, then if A were proved to be a liar, 
the evidence of B and C, who saw an unknown persoh 
in such and such places, and the evidence of D, who 
fitted certain shoies to certain marks, would be worthless. 

‘‘This misapprehension of the nature of probability 
vitiates the whole of Dr Newman’s theory. Butler is quite 
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right in teaching that, for some practical purposes, a proba- 
bility may be much the same as a certainty. A man may 
be wise in acting even upon a slight probability, as in fact 
we all do when we insure our houses against fire. He may 
be morally bound to act upon the supposition that thisre k 
a God, although he thinks it doubtful ; but if he is to be 
an honest man, he is also bound to bear in mind the fact 
Hhat it is a probability on which he is acting, and to keep 
himself open to conviction in case further evidence shoidd 
be discovered.” 


VoL. L, Page 315. The Brutalities op Love op Power 

CALLING ITSELP “ JUSTICE.” 

The rod is a very dangerous instrument in the hands of 
cold-blooded self-esteem ; for the use of it upon the victim 
is about the most direct of all means of gratifying the love 
of x^ower. I do not perhaps think flogging always inexpe- 
dient ; but it is with intt)lerable ijain that I read of an old 
man of sixty-three being flogged with the cat for not work- 
ing. Writing of a parliamentary return of floggings re- 
cently inflicted, a very discriminating thinker, who k on 
the flogging side, goes as far as this : — 

In more than one instance undue severity seems to 
have been exercked by the magistrates. At Knutsford a 
child, six years old, received twelve lashes, besides seven 
days’ hard labour, for “ stealing one pocket-knife.” Again, 
two of the justices of Ely sentenced another child of twelve 
years to fourteen days’ hard labour and twelve strokes with 
a birch rod, for ‘‘stealing three gingerbread cakes,” — a, 
penalty certainly, in appearance, quite out of proportion to 
the offence, especially when committed by one so young. 
It may be said that a birch rod is not a very formidable 
instrument ; but in this instance, at least, it told so heavily 
on the poor bog, that the surgeon would not permit a 
ninth stroke.” 

Judging a priori^ one always expects to find a clerical 
justice concerned in anything unusually cruel ; and, accord- 
ingly, we leflum that a person who writes “ iieverend ” before 
hk name had a share in one of the above cases. 

VOIi. II, y 
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IL, Page 32. The Sphebe op Law. 

There is an old book, (my edition is dated 1728,) some 
copies of which have a little woodcut of Franklin at the 
printing press, (and I believe it was the first book upon 
which Franklin was set to work when he came over to this 
country,) called “ The Religion of Nature Delineated,” by 
William Wollaston (not Woolston.) It is a very interesting 
attempt to restate all the old problems of Natural Theology 
and Ethics, and particularly interesting when read in the 
light of the memoir of the author, which is prefixed to most 
of the copies. The footnotes, which are understood to 
have been added, without book, are extraordinary illus- 
trations of varied learning at the entire command of a tre- 
mendous memory. From the Life of this writer I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of extracting all that is charac- 
teristic, and I feel sure the reader will be entertained by 
its total freedom from anything like the modern-graphic 
manner, and its simple quaintness*of panegyric : — 

Mr William Wollaston, the author of ‘ The Eeli^on of 
Nature Delineated,’ was descended from a family which ap- 
pears to have been ancient and considerable in the county 
of Stafford. It was, long since, divided into two branches : 
the former of which continued seated in Staffordshire ; but 
the latter was in process of time transplanted into other 
counties. The head of the second branch flourished for- 
merly at On cot in the county of Stafford ; but, of late 
years, at Shenton in the county of Leicester : and was pos- 
sessed of a very considerable estate in those and other 
counties. From this second branch was our author de- 
scended : and from a younger brother of the same branch 
sprung Sir John Wollaston, Lord Mayor of London, well 
known in that city at the time of the late civil war. 

Mr Wollaston Was bom upon the 26t|Ti. of March 1659, 
at Coton-Clanford in Staffordshire. When he was in the 
tenth year of his age, a Latin school was opened at Shen- 
ton in Staffordshire, where his father, a private gentleman, 
of a small fortune, then resided : and Mr WolSuston was 
immediately sent to the master of it for sudikinstruction 
as he was capable to give him ; and continuM near two 
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years under his care. Afterwards he was sent to Litchfield 
school, in which a great confusion soon after happened, and 
the magistrates of the city turned the master out of the 
school-house. Many scholars followed the ejected m^ter : 
and Mr Wollaston amongst the rest. He remained with 
him till he quitted his school, which was about three years : 
and then, the schism being ended, he returned into the free 
school, and continued there about a year. This was all the 
schooling Mr Wollaston ever had ; and this time was 
passed, not without uneasiness. For, though he was al- 
ways a great lover of his book, and desirous of improve- 
ment, yet the rudeness of a great school was particularly 
disagreeable to his nature ; and, what was still worse, he 
began to be much infested with the headache, which seems 
to have been constitutional in him. 

“ Upon the 18th of June 1674, he was admitted a pen- 
sioner in Sidney College in Cambridge ; being then so much 
upwards of fifteen years of age, as from the 26th of the 
preceding March. But here he laboured under various dis- 
advantages, to which a person so circumstanced as he then 
was, could not but be subject. He had no acquaintance in 
the college, nor even in the university, (to which he was 
come a country lad from a country school ;) few books or 
materials to work with ; no assistance or direction from 
anybody ; nor sufficient confidence to supply that defect 
by inquiring from others, Add to this, that his state of 
health was not quite firm : and that his allowance was by 
no means more than sufficient for bare necessaries ; his then 
situation being that of a second son of a third son of a 
second son of a second son, (though, indeed, notwith- 
standing this series of younger brothers, his grandfather, 
who stands in the middle of it, had had a considerable 
estate both real and personal, together with an office of 
£7 00 per annum.) However, under all these disadvantages, 
Mr Wollaston acquired a great degree of reputation in the 
university; perhaps too much; for had it been less, it 
might have escaped the tax of envy, which probably was 
the cause of his missing a preferment in the college, which 
a young man of his character had reason to expect. 

“ Upon the 29th of September 1681, he left the uni- 
versity-^ twenty-two years and a half old. He 

had cotoiSrenced master of arts the summer before, and it 
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seems to have been about this time that he took deacon’s 
orders. 

“ From Cambridge he went to pay his duty to his father 
and mother, who now lived at Great Bloxwyche ; having 
first made a three weeks’ visit to the then head of this 
branch of the family, his cousin Wollaston of Shenton. 
And he remained at Bloxwyche, with his father and 
mother (whom he had not seen for many years before) till 
May or June 1G82. About which time, seeing no prospect 
of preferment, he so far conformed himself to the circum- 
stances of his fortune as to become assistant to the head- 
master of Birmingham School ; who readily embraced the 
opportunity of such a coadjutor, and considered Mr Wollas- 
ton as one that prudentially stooped to an employment 
below what he might have reasonably pretended to. And 
his cousin of Shenton was far from being displeased at this 
instance of his relation’s humble industry. ’ 

“ In a short time he got a small lectorship at a chapel 
about two miles distant. But he did the duty of the whole 
Sunday ; which, together with the business of a great free 
school for about four years, began to break his constitu- 
tion ; and, if continued, had probably overcome it quite, 
though the stamina of it were naturally very strong. 

“ During this space he likewise suffered many anxieties, 
and underwent a deal of trouble and uneasiness, in order 
to extricate two of his brothers from some inconveniences 
to which their own imprudences had subjected them. And 
in the good offices which he did them at this time, he 
seems to have rather overacted his part ; for he indulged 
his affection for them more than was consistent with a due 
regard to his own welfare, as he was then circumstanced. 

“ When he had been about four years at Birmingham, 
he was chosen second master of the school ; .in which there 
were three masters, two assistants, and a writing master. 
It was pretended that he was too young to be head master 
of so great a school ; but, in reality, the ^old master was 
turned out in order to make way for a particular person to 
succeed him. In this matter, some of the governors them- 
selvesvowned that Mr Wollaston had wrong done him. He 
kept this new station about two years. It was worth to 
him about £70 per annum. Upon this occas^ he took 
priest’s orders ; for the words of the charter wer^terpreted 
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to require that the masters should be in those orders, and 
yet must take no ecclesiastical preferment. 

The late chief master, a valuable and good old man, and 
for whom Mr Wollaston of Shenton had an esteem, retired 
after his expulsion to his brother’s house in the neighbour- 
hood of Shenton. He once or twice waited upon Mr 
Wollaston of Shenton ; and undoubtedly informed him of 
* the character, learning, conversation, and conduct of our 
author ; which he was very capable of doing, because they 
had lived together till the time of the old gentleman’s leav- 
ing Birmingham. 

“ Mr Wollaston of Shenton having now lately lost his 
only son, and never intending (as appears from his whole 
conduct) to give his estate to his daughters, pursued his 
father’s design of continuing it in the male line, and re- 
solved to settle it upon our author’s uncle and father (his 
own first cousins and his nearest male relations) in the 
same proportions and manner exactly in which it had been 
entailed formerly upon them by his father. And accord- 
ingly he made such a settlement, subject, however, to a 
revocation. 

. Mr WolLston all this while applied himself to his busi- 
ness, and never so much as waited upon his cousin, or em- 
ployed any one to speak or act anything in his behalf, 
(though many then blamed him for not doing so.) Only 
one visit he made him, in the November before his death, 
lest a total absence should be taken for ingratitude. He 
went upon a Saturday in the afternoon — ^gave him a ser- 
mon the next day, received his hearty thanks, and the next 
morning told him that he came only to pay those respects 
which were due from him, and to thank him for all his 
favours ; and having done that, desired leave to return to 
the duties of his station ; but not one syllable did he speak, 
or even insinuate, in relation to his estate. His cousin 
dismissed him with great kindness, and by his looks and 
manner seeme<j^ to have a particular regard for him^ but- 
discovered nothing of his intention by words. 

Mr Wollaston of Shenton was used to employ persons 
privately, to observe our author’s behaviour, (who little 
suspected any such matter.) And his behaviour was found 
to be suchi that the stricter the observations were upon it, 
the more they turned to his advantage. In fine, Mr Wol- 
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laston of Shenton became so thoroughly satisfied of our 
author’s merit, that he revoked the before mentioned settle- 
ment, and made a will in his favour. 

‘*In August following, Mr Wollaston of Shenton fell 
sick, and sent secretly to our author to come over to him 
as of his own accord without any notice of his illness. He 
complied with the message, and stayed some days at Shen- 
ton. But whilst he was gone home again, under a promise * 
of returning, his cousin died. 

“ It was the 19th of August 1688, when this gentleman 
died. His will gave a new and a great turn to Mr Wollas- 
ton's affairs, who found himself entitled by it to a very 
ample estate. 

“ The circumstances relating to the means whereby Mr 
Wollaston came to the possession of his estate, and the 
steps which led to it, have been the more minutely par- 
ticularised here, because common fame has somehow caught 
up and forwarded a groundless imagination, that our author 
was an absolute stranger to the former possessor and his 
family, and happened to fall into his company by mere 
accident at an inn. Which is so far from being true, or 
even bearing any resemblance to truth, that they were very, 
near relations, and this very estate had been twice entailed 
upon Mr Wollaston’s uncle and father. 

Such a sudden and advantageous alteration of affairs 
would have intoxicated many a one. But the same firm- 
ness of mind which supported this gentleman under the 
pressures of his more adverse fortune enabled him to bear 
his prosperity with moderation, and his religion and philo- 
sophy taught him to maintain a due equanimity under 
either extreme. 

“ In November 1688, he came to London, and about a 
twelvemonth after, upon the 26th of November 1689, he 
married Mrs Catherine Charlton, daughter of Mr Nicholas 
Charlton, an eminent citizen of London, a fine woman, with 
a good fortune and a most excellent character. They lived 
extremely happy in each other, till her death left him a 
mournful widower upon the 2l8t of July 1720. By her 
he bad eleven children, of whom four died in his lifetime ; 
the rest survived him. 

^ He may most truly be said to have settled in London, 
for he very seldom went out of it He took no delight in 
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unnecesaaay journeys, and for above thirty years before his 
death, had not been absent from his habitation in Charter- 
house Square, so much as one whole night. 

In this his settlement in London, he chose a private 
and retired life. His carriage was nevertheless free and 
open. He acted like one that aimed at solid and real con- 
tent, rather than show and grandeur ; and manifested his 
dislike of power and dignity, by refusing one of the high- 
est preferments in the Church when it was offered to him. 
He endeavoured to excel in sincerity and useful sense, 
more than in formalities and trifles. 

‘‘ He had now books and leisure, and it was no small use 
he made of them. He was perfectly acquainted with the 
elementary parts of learning, and with the learned lan- 
guages, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, <kc. He thought it 
necessary to add to these such a degree of philology and 
criticism as seemed likely to be useful to him ; mathema- 
tical sciences, or at least the fundamentals of them, the 
general philosophy of nature, the history and antiquities of 
the more known and noted states and kingdoms, and such 
like erudition. And in order to attain the knowledge of 
true religion, and the discovery of truth, (the points which 
he always had particularly in view, and to which he chiefly 
directed all his studies,) he diligently inquired into the 
idolatries of the heathens, and made himself master of the 
sentiments, rites, and learning of the Jews, the history of 
the first settlement of Christianity, and the opinions and 
practices introduced into it since. In the meantime he 
exercised and improved his mind by throwing off prejudices, 
using himself to clear images, observing the influence and 
extent of axioms, the nature and force of consequences, and 
the method of investigating truth. In gener^ he accus- 
tomed himself to think much. 

“ By this method, indeed, he was rather qualified {or 
private instruction, than accomplished for public conversa- 
tion and show. But the latter was not his point. Ho 
looked upon tnat specious sort of knowledge which often 
gains a man the reputation of a scholar at a very cheap 
rate, to be a false learning and of no kind of service to him 
who was in quest of real knowledge. 

“ He was of opinion, too, that a man might easily 
read too much, and he considered the Rellm LiJbnh 
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rum and the true scholar as two very different charac* 
ters. 

‘‘The love of truth and reason made him love free 
thinking; and, as far as the world would bear it, free 
speaking too. This tended, he thought, to the discovery 
of error. Though he was not insensible that this might 
render him less acceptable to many persons — to those who, 
perhaps, have only just sense enough to perceive their own ■ 
weakness, or judge of things by the vogue they bear, or 
the respect they have to their own interest or party, or can 
neither bear the trouble of an honest inquiry themselves, 
nor yet that another should know what they do not know ; 
and, in short, to every prejudiced person whatsoever. But 
he took all opportunities to assert seriously and inculcate 
strenuously the being and perfections of God; His provi- 
dence, both general and particular ; the obligations we are 
under to adore Him ; the reasonableness of all virtue, the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul ; future rewards 
and punishments ; and other liigh and essentifd points of 
natural religion and the Christian revelation. In fine, to 
reason impartially, and to know where to stop, was the 
mark he always aimed at. 

“ And he loved truth, not in speculation only, but also 
in practice ; for he loved punctual honesty. 

He likewise delighted in method and reguLarity, and 
chose to have his labours and refreshments periodical ; and 
that his family and friends should observe the proper sea- 
sons of their revolutions. The reverse of this being the 
prevailing temper, or, at least, practice of mankind, often- 
times either deprived him of conversation, or rendered it 
disagreeable to him. 

“ The general character of his nature was, that it was 
tender and sensible. This tenderness disposed him to feel 
and compassionate the miseries of others ; insomuch that 
he many times suflfered more perhaps in another nmn’s case 
than the man did in his own. This tendgmess induced 
him always to endeavour to satisfy and convince in cases 
where he might have commanded most despotically and 
absolutely ; though it is not improbable that in this he 
was frequently misunderstood as if he meant to chide, when 
he only intended to explain and convince. To this tender- 
ness may also be ascriM the excessive modesty and difiSi* 
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dence of himself, which made him delight in privacy and 
retirement, and incapacitated him in a great measure from 
appealing in public at all like what he really was ; and 
even occasioned him sometimes to seem inferior to those 
who exceeded him in nothing but forwardness and conceit. 
^Something of this might indeed be owing to the depression 
of his spirits in his younger d^s. From the same causes 
might arise his strong apprehension of the unreasonable- 
ness and injustice of those who were designedly the be^n- 
ners of quarrels or abuses, or invaded without provocation 
another's good name. The same tenderness rendered him 
in a high manner sensible of the desertion, unkindness, or 
indifference of friends. 

“ He never indulged his passions to the hurt of any one. 
If in any respect he showed that he was not so complete a 
stoic as to have eradicated his passions, or so perfect a phi- 
losopher as never to be surprised by them, it was in the 
escape of a hasty word or expression now and then, when 
he was put off his guard by hurries, indispositions, or such 
like occasions. Yet he was not always angry, when the 
urgency of business, the straitness of time, the importunity 
of impertinent people, or the like, caused him to talk louder 
or quicker than ordinary; nor often, (if at all,) without 
sufficient reason ; nor ever so angry wdth any one else as 
he would be with himself for having been so. In short, 
if every one would restrain their anger within the same 
bounds as he did, there might be a hasty word or ex- 
pression dropped sometimes upon provocation or indisposi- 
tion ; but there would never be resentment, wrath, or quarrel 
more in the world. 

“ He was most remarkably cheerful and lively in private 
conversation, and by his inclination ready, as well as by 
his treasures of learning abundantly qualified, to be service- 
able to all sorts of persons. This rendered his company 
agreeable, and himself worthy to be courted by the learned 
and virtuous. Bqf a general acquaintance was what he never 
cultivated, and it grew more and more his aversion ; so that 
he passed his days mostly at home with a few friends, with 
whom he could enjoy an agreeable relaxation of mind, and 
receive all the advantages of a sincere and open friendship. 
This excessive retirement was, however, attended with some 
inconveniences. His intimates were dropping off, and their 
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places remained unsupplied ; his own infirmities were in- 
creasing ; the frequent remission of study growing more 
and more necessary; and his solitudes at the same time 
becoming less and less pleasant and agreeable. 

"What decays soever there might be in his bodily 
strength, he nevertheless retained to the last the clearness 
and perspicuity of his thoughts. But perceiving his designs 
frustrated ‘by the daily attacks of nature, and that it wouM 
be impossible to finish and complete them in the manner 
he wished, it seems as if he had intended to destroy with 
his own hand the greatest part of his works; and that those 
few manuscripts which were found after his death were in- 
debted to the treachery of his memory for their preservation, 
for he had, within the last two or three years of his life, 
actually burnt several treatises, in the composition whereof 
he had bestowed no small quantity of time and pains. The 
following, indeed, happened to be spared; but, from the 
place in which they were deposited, and from some other 
circumstances, it is probable that they owed their escape 
to mere forgetfulness. They were in number thirteen, (be- 
sides about fourscore Sermon^) viz. : 1 . A Hebrew Gram- 
mar. 2. Tyrocinia Arabica and Syriaca. 3. Specimen 
Vocabularii Biblico-Hebraici, literis nostratibus quantum 
fert Linguarum Dissonantia descripti. 4. Formulae quae- 
dam Gemarinae. 5. De variis generibus pedum, metrorum, 
carminum, <fec., apud Judaeos, Graecos et Latinos. 6. De 
Vocum Tonis Monitio ad Tyrones. 7. Rudimenta ad Ma- 
tliesin et Philosophiam spectantia. 8. Miscellanea Philo- 
logica. 9. Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 10. 
*Jouddixa : sive Religionis et Literaturae Judaicae Synopsis. 
11. A Collection of some Antiquities and Particulars in the 
History of Mankind, tending to show that Men have not 
been here upon this Earth from Eternity, &c. 12. Some 

Passages relating to the History of Christ, collected out of 
the Primitive Fathers. 13. A Treatise relating to the Jews, 
of their Antiquities, Language, ckc. And. what renders it 
the more probable, or indeed almost beyond doubt, that he 
would have destroyed these likewise if he had remembered 
them, is, that several of those which remain undestroyed 
are only rudiments or rougher sketches of what he after- 
wards reconsidered and carried on much farther ; and which, 
even* after such revisal, he nevertheless committed to the 
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flames, as being still, in his opinion, short of that perfeetioii 
to which he desired and had intended to bring them. 

“ It must be owned, indeed, that he had formerly pub- 
lished a Paraphrase on part of the Book of Ecclesi^tes^ 
which he had not corrected. But for that very reason he 
was afterwards earnestly desirous to suppress it. And he 
likewise composed and printed a little Latin Grammar; 
Ifut this was only for the use of his family. The former 
was printed in the year 1690 ; the latter in 1703. 

“Not long before his death, he published the ensuing 
treatise, eiftitled, ‘ The Religion of Nature Delineated in 
which the picture of his life is most fully drawn. There 
you may behold him in his real character, — ^in the humble 
submission and resignation of himself to the unerring will 
of the Divine Being, — in his true conjugal and paternal 
affection to his family, — ^in his kind regard and benevolence 
towards his fellow-creatures, according to their respective 
stations in life ; for he himself steadily practised those 
duties and obligations which he so earnestly recommended 
to others. The public honours paid to his memory, and 
the great demand for this book, (of which more than ten 
thousand were sold in a very few years,) are sufficient testi- 
monies of its value. He had, in the year 1722, printed off 
a few copies of it for private use ; and as soon as he had 
done so, he began to turn his thoughts to the third ques- 
tion, as appears by a manuscript, entitled, ‘ Heads and 
Materials for an Answer to Question 3, set down rudely 
and anyhow, in order to be considered, <fec., after they are 
got into some Order. July 4, 1723.’ Underneath tvhich he 
has added, ‘ They are written at length, (not in my short- 
hand,) that so if this Answer should never be finished, they 
may, however, not be totally lost.’ However, in this design 
he had opportunity to make but a very small progress; for 
it was just about this time that, at the instance and persua- 
sion of his friends, he set about revising and publishing the 
following work, ^herein he answered the two first of the 
proposed Questions, — resolving, as soon as that should be 
done, to return to and finish his Answer to the Third 
Question. 

“ But in that he was disappointed ; for immediately after 
he had completed the revisal and publication of the follow- 
ing treatise, an accident of breaking his arm increased hia 
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distempers and accelerated Ms death, which happened upon 
the 29th of October 1724, and has absolutely put an end 
to the expectation of seeing any more of his works in print, 
for it would be equally injurious to the author and disre- 
spectful to the public, if his family should expose his more 
imperfect sketches in print after his death, when he himself 
had destroyed several more finished pieces because he judged 
them not sufficiently accurate. . '* 

“ His body was carried down to Great Finborough, in 
Suffolk, one of liis estates, and the principal residence of his 
now eldest son and successor in Lis estate, who* represents 
the neighbouring borough of Ipswich in Parliament. 

From all that has been said concerning Mr Wollaston, 
it appears that, notwithstanding his declining to accept of 
any public employment, yet his studies were designed to be 
of public use; and his solitude was far from being employed 
in vain and trifling amusements terminating in himself 
alone. 

“ His latest moments were calm and easy, such as might 
be expected to close a life spent like his ; and he left the 
world, as he sojourned in it, quietly and resignedly. Both 
the manner of his life, and that of his death, were well 
worthy of imitation. 

‘‘ It is scarce worth while to take any notice of an idle 
or malicious reflection which has been cast, by some over- 
zealous persons, upon this gentleman’s memory, as if he 
had put a slight upon Christianity by laying so much stress 
upon the obligations* of truth, reason, and virtue ; or as if 
he could not have believed aright, because he did not think 
it necessary to digress from his subject in. order to insert 
his creed. Surely a suspicion thus founded can deserve no 
regard. However, it may not be amiss to observe that it 
has probably been increased by a vulgar mistake that Mr 
Wollaston, the author of the ‘ Religion of Nature Deli- 
neated,’ was the same person with Mr Woolston who wrote 
several pieces which grossly attacked the literal truth of 
the miracles of Jesus Christ. And this mistake, which 
arose originally from the similitude of names, might happen 
to be further confirmed by Mr Woolston’s entitling himself, 
^late Fellow of Sidney College in Cambridge;’ at wMch 
college Mr Wollaston himself and four of Ms sons were 
educated.” 
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The reader loses something here by the almost necessaiy 
modifications of the droll old spelling and manner of print- 
ing. “ Question 3,” it may be observed, related to the 
claims of Christianity, as a positive religioa 

In a History of Philosophy,” translated from the French, 
edited by a Dr Henry of New York, and republished in 
Scotland in 1849, (a very good little manual for readers 
who can take care,) is the following account of Wollaston^s 
system : — 

“William Wollaston was born in 1659; educated at 
Cambridge; was a teacher in Birmingham school until 
1688, when, an ample fortune falling to him, he settled in 
London, and passed his life in studious retirement. He 
died in 1724. Of his writings, the best known is his 
‘ Religion of Nature Delineated,’ in wliich his moral sys- 
tem is stated. 

“ According to Wollaston, good is truth ; and the funda- 
mental law of action is to conform our conduct to truth. 

“ Every action which denies a true proposition is bad. 
A true proportion may be denied by omission as well as 
by commission. 

“ The nature of moral evil being thus determined, and 
good being the opposite of evil, the nature of good is like- 
wise determined, and, consequently, the nature of actions, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. A good action is one 
w^hose omission or whose opposite would be bad, that is, 
contradictory to the truth, 

“ As truth and falsehood are in their nature immutable, 
so likewise are moral good and evil. ' , 

“ Such is the system of Wollaston, who thus seeks to 
define the idea of good. It is obvious to remark upon it : 
1. That it mistakes one of the aspects or qualities of moral 
good for its essence : every good action does indeed con- 
tain the practicjJ expression of a true proposition ; but 
every true proposition, when expressed in action, does not 
involve the quality of moral good. 2. It confounds good 
and evil by its too comprehensive definition, for there is 
no bad action which does not contain some true proposi- 
tions. 3. Many actions may imply the denial of true pro- 
positions, and therefore be absu^, while in a moral view 
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indiSerent. 4. This system is not in accordance with facts 
of consciousness ; when we abstain from doing a wrong 
act, our motive is not the fear of contradicting a true 
proposition.” 

This is a very striking example of the off-hand manner 
in which thinking people sometimes dispose of each other. 
The criticism is founded upon an utter misunderstanding 
of what Wollaston meant (and said,) and all that is neces- 
sary, in reply, is to place against it Wollaston’s own words, 
which I collate from different parts of his book : — 

No act (whether word or deed) of any being, to whom 
moral good and evil are imputable, that interferes with any 
true proposition, or denies anything to be as it is, can be 
right. For, 

“1. If that proposition, which is false, be wrong, that 
act which implies such a proposition, or is founded in it, 
cannot be right, because it is the very proposition itself in 
practice. 

2. Those propositions, which are true, and express things 
as they are, express the relation between the subject and 
the attribute as it is; that is, this is cither affinned or 
denied of that according to the nature of that relation. 
And further, this relation (or, if you will, the nature of this 
relation) is determined and fixed by the natures of the things 
themselves. Therefore nothing can interfere with any pro- 
position that is true ; but it must likewise interfere with 
nature, fthe nature of the relation, and the natures of the 
things themselves too,) and consequently be unnatural y or 
vrrong in nature. So very much are those gentlemen mis- 
taken, who, \>y following nature, mean only complying with 
their bodily inclinations, though in opposition to truth, or 
at least without any regard to it. Truth is but a con- 
formity to nature ; and to follow nature cannot be to com- 
bat truth.” p 

“ Every intelligent, active, and free being should so be- 
have himself, as by no act to contradict truth ; or, that he 
should treat everything as being what it is. 

Objections, I am sensible, may be made to almost any- 
thing ; but, I believe, none to w^hat has been here advanced, 
but such as may be answered For to consider a thing as 
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being something else than what it is, or (which is the same) 
not to consider it as being what it is, is an absurdity inde- 
fensible. However, for a specimen^ I will set down a few. 
Let us suppose some gentleman, who has not sufficiently 
considered these matters, amidst his freedoms, and in the 
gaiety of humour, to talk after some such manner as this : 

‘ If everything must be treated as being what it is, what 
wre work will follow % For, 1. To treat my enemy as such 
is to kill him, or revenge myself -soundly upon him. 2. To 
use a creditor^ who is a spendthrift, or one that knows not 
the use of money, or has no occasion for it, as such^ is not 
to pay him. Nay, further, 3. If I want money ^ don’t I act 
according to truth, if I take it from somebody else to supply 
my own wantsl And more, do not I act contrary to 
if I do 1 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a 

design of killing another, or doing him some great mischief, 
if he can find him, should ask me where he is, and I know 
where he is ; may not I, to save life, say I do not know, 
though that be false ? 5. At this rate, I may not, in a 

frolic^ break a gla^ or burn a book, because, forsooth, to 
use these things as being what they are, is to drink out 
of the one — not to break it ; and to read the other, not 
bum it. Lastly y how shall man know what is trae? and 
if he can find out trath, may he not want the power of act- 
ing agreeably to it 

“ To the first objection it is easy to reply from what 
has been already said..- For if the objector’s enemy, 
whom we call E, was nothing more than his enemy, there 
might be some force in the objection ; but since he may be 
considered as something else beside that, he must be used^ 
according to what he is in other respects, as well as in that 
from which he is denominated the objector^s (or O’s) enemy. 
For E, in the first place, is a man; and, as such, may claim 
the benefit of common humanity, whatever that is ; and if 
O denies it to him, he wounds tmth in a very sensible part 
And then if O ^d E are fellovycitizenSy living under the 
same government, and subject to laws, which are so many 
common covenant^, limiting the behaviour of one man to 
another, and by which E is exempt from all private vio- 
lence in his body, estate, <fcc., O cannot treat E as being 
what he is, unless he treats him also as one who, by com- 
mon consent, is under such a protection. If he does other* 
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wise, he denies the existence of the foresaid laws and public 
compacts, contrary to truth. And beside; O should act 
with respect to hiw^&elf as being what he is, — a man him- 
self, in such or such circumstances, and one who has given 
up all right to private revenge^ (for that is the thing meant 
here.) If truth, therefore, be observed, the result will be 
this : 0 must treat E as something compounded of a man, 
a fellow-citizen, and an enemy— all three ; that is, he mu»fc 
only prosecute him in such a way as is agreeable to the 
statutes and methods, which the society have obliged them- 
selves to observe. And even as to legal prosecutions there 
may be many things still to be considered. For E may 
show himself an enemy to O in things that fall under the 
cognisance of law, which yet may be of moment and im- 
portance to him, or not. If they are such things as j’eally 
affect the safetg or happiness of O or his family, then he 
will find himself obliged, in duty and submission to truth, 
to take refuge in the laws; and to punish E, or obtain 
satisfaction, and at least security for the future, by the 
means there prescribed. Because if he*does not, he denies 
the nature and sense of happiness to be what they are, — 
the obligations, which, perhaps, we shall show hereafter he 
is under to his family, to be what they are, — a dangerous 
and wicked enemy to be dangerous and wicked, — ^the end 
of laws, and society itself, to be the safety and good of its 
members, by preventing injuries, punishing offenders, «fec., 
which it will appear to be when that matter comes before 
us. But if the enmity of E rises not beyond trifling or 
more tolerable instances, then O might act against truth if 
l^e should be at more charge or hazard in prosecuting E 
than he can afford, or the tMng lost or in danger is worth, 
— should treat one that is an enemy in little things, or a 
little enemy as a great one, — or sho^d deny to make some 
allowances, and forgive such peccadillos as the common 
frailty of human nature makes it necessary for us mutually 
to forgive, if we will live together. Lastly, in cases of 
which the laws of the place take no notice, truth and 
nature would be sufficiently observed if 0 should keep a 
vigilant eye upon the steps of his adversary, and take the 
most prudent measures that are compatible with the char- 
acter of a private person, either to assuage the malice of E, 
or prevent the effects of it ; or, perhaps, if he should only 
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not use him as a friend. For this if he should do, not- 
withstanding the rants of some men, he would cancel the 
natural differences of things, and confound truth with un- 
truth. 

The debtor, in the second objection, if he acts*^ as he 
says there, does, in the first place, make himself the jvdge 
of his creditor, which is wiiat he is not ; for he lays him 
under a heavy sentence, an incapacity in effect of having 
hny estate, or any more estate. In the next place, he arro- 
gates to himself more than can be true,: — ^that he perfectly 
knows, not only what his creditor and his circumstances are, 
but also what they ever will be hereafter. He .that is now 
weak, or extravagant, or very rich, may, for ought he knows, 
become otherwise. And, which is to be considered above 
all, he directly denies the money, which is the creditor’s, 
to be the creditor’s. For it is supposed to be owing or due 
to him, (otherwise he is no creditor ;) and if it be due to 
him, he has a right to it ; and if he has a right to it, of 
light it is his, (or it is his.) But the debtor, by detaining 
it, uses it as if it was his own, and therefore not the other’s, 
— contrary to tnitk To pay a man what is due to him 
doth not deny that he who pays may think him extrava- 
gant, &c., or any other truth ; that act has no such signi- 
fication. It only signifies, that he who pays thinks it due 
to the other, or that it is his ; and this it naturally doth 
signify. For he might pay the creditor without having 
any other thought relating to him, but would not without 

thtSm 

Answer to Ohjection the Third. — Acting according to 
truth, as that phrase is used in the objection, is not t]||| 
thing required by my rule, but so to act that no tmth m^ 
be denied by any act. Not taking from another man his 
money by violence is a forbearance, which does not signify 
that I do not want money, or which denies any truth. But 
taking it denies that to be his which (by the supposition) 
is his. The former is only, as it were, silence, which denies 
nothing ; the lahter a direct and loud assertion of a falsity j 
the former what can contradict no truth, because the latter 
does. If a man wants money through his own extrava- 
gance and vice, there can be no pretence for making another 
man to pay for his wickedness or folly. We will suppose, 
therefore, the man who wants money to want it for neces^ 
VOL. IL 2 
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saries, and to have incurred this want through some mis- 
fortune which he could not prevent. In this case, which 
is put as strong as can be for the objector, there are ways 
of expressing this want, or acting according to it, without 
trespassing upon truth. The man may, by honest labour 
and industry, seek to supply his wants; or he may apply 
as a supplicant — not as an enemy or robber — to such as 
can afford to relieve him ; or, if his want is very pressing, 
to the first persons he meets whom truth will oblige to^ 
assist him according to their abilities ; or he may do any- 
thing hut violate truth, which is a privilege of a vast scope, 
and leaves him many resources. And such a behaviour as 
this is not only agreeable to his case, and expressive of it 
in a way that is natural ; but he would deny it to be what 
it is if he did not act thus. If there is no way in the 
world by which he may help himself without the violation 
of truth, (which can scarce be supposed,) — if there is no 
other way, he must even take it as his fate. Truth will be 
truth, and must retain its character and force, let his case 
be wW it will. Many things might be added. The man 
from whom this money is to be taken will be proved, Sect. 
VI.) to have a right to defend himself and his, and not 
suffer it to be taken from him ; perhaps he may stand as 
much ill need of it as the other, <fec. 

Answer' to Objection the Fourth. — It is certain, in the 
first place, that nothing may willingly be done which in any 
manner promotes murder ; whoever is accessory to that, 
offends agahist many truths of great weight. 2. You are 
not obliged to answer the furioso^s question. Silence here 
|fcould contradict no truth. 3. No one can tell, in strict 
^>eaking, where another is if he is not within his view ; 
therefore you may truly deny that you know where the 
man is. Lastly, if by not discovering him you should en- 
danger your life, (and this is the hardest circumstance that 
can be taken into the objection,) the case then would be 
the same a3 if the inquirer should say, ‘ If you do not mur- 
der such a one, I will murder you;” and then be sure you 
must not commit murder, but must defend yourself against 
this m against other dangers, against banditti, <fec., as well as 
you can. Though merely to deny truth by words, (I mean 
when they are not productive of facts to follow, as in judi- 
cial transactions, bearing witness or passing sentence,) is 
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not equal to a denial by faets^ — ^though an ahme of lan- 
guage is allowable in this case, if ever in any, — though all 
sins against truth are not equal, and certainly a little tres- 
passing upon it in tiio present case for the good of all par- 
ties, as little a one as any, — and though one might lOok on 
a man in such a fit of rage as mad, and therefore talk to 
him, not as a man^ but a madman^ — ^yet truth is sacred; 
and there are other ways of coming off with mnocence by 
^ving timely notice to the man in danger, calling in assist- 
ance, or taking the advantage of some seasonable incident, 

“ The fifth objection seems to respect inanimate things, 
which, if we must treat according to what they are, it is 
insinuated we shall become obnoxious to many triding 
obligations, such as are there mentioned. To this I answer 
thus : — If the glass be nothing else but a useful drinking- 
glass, and these words fully express what it is, to treat it 
accordingly is indeed to drink out of it when there is occa- 
sion, and it is truly useful, and to break it designedly is to 
do what is wrong ; for that is to handle it as if it neither 
was useful to the objector himself, nor could be so to any 
one else, — contrary to the description of it. But if there 
be any reasor for breaking the glass, then something is 
wanting to declare fully what it is, — as if the glass be 
poisoned, for then it becomes a poisoned drinking-glass^ 
and to break or destroy it is to use it according to this true 
description of it. Or if, by breaking it, anything is to be 
obtained which more than countervails the loss of it, it 
becomes a glass with that circumstance; and then for the 
objector to break it, if it be his own, is to use it according 
to what it is. And if it should become by some circuiitf| 
stance useless only, though there should be no reason 
breaking it, yet if there be none against it, the thing will 
be indifferent and matter of liberty. Thus answer, mutatis 
mutandis, may be adapted* to other things of this kind — 
books or anything else. As the usefulness or excellence of 
some books renders them worthy of immortality, ^d of sdl 
our care to seciire them to posterity, so some may be used 
more like what they are by tearing or burning them, than 
by preserving or reading them, — the number of which, 
large enough already, I wish you may not think to be 
increased by this which I here send you. 

‘‘ Here two things ought to be regarded ; — 1 , That though 
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to act against trutli in any case is wrong, yet, the degrees 
of guilt varying with the importance of things, in some 
cases the importance one way or the other, may be so little 
as to render the crime evanescent or almost nothing ; and, 
2. that inanimate beings cannot be considered as capable of 
wrong treatment, if the respect they bear to living beings 
is separated from them. The drinking-glass before men- 
tioned could not be considered as such, or be what it mw^ 
is, if there was no drinking animal to own and use it. 
Nothing can be of any importance to that thing itself, 
which is void of all life and perception. So that when 
we compute what such things are, wc must take them as 
being what they are in reference to things that have life. 

“The last and most material objection^ or question 
rather, shall be amwei'ed by and by. In the meantime I 
shall only say, that if in any particular case truth is in- 
accessible, and after due inquiry it doth not appear what^ 
or Jiow things are, then this will be true, that the cas^ or 
thing under consideration is doubtful; uiid to act Agree- 
ably unto this truth is to be not opinionative, nor obstinate, 
but modest, cautious, docile, and to endeavour to be on tlhe 
safer side. Such behaviour shows the case to be as it is. 
And as to the want of power to act agreeably to truth, 
that cannot be known till trials are made : and if any one 
doth try, and do his endeavour, he may take to himself 
the satisfaction, which he will find in Sec. IV.” 

“ The x^iTr,my of right reason and truth, or that which 
is to be regarded in judging of right and truth, is private : 
that is, every one must judge for himself. For since all 
Reasoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one’s 
own private ideas, by virtue of which he becomes conscious 
of some first truths, that are undeniable; by which he 
governs his steps in his pursuits after more truths, <fec., the 
criterion, or that by which he tides his own reasonings, 
and knows them to be right, must be the internal evidence 
he has already of certain truths, and the agreeableness of his 
inferences to them. One nyih can no more dilcern the objects 
of hk own understanding, and their relations, by the 
faculties of another, than he can see with another man’s 
eyes, or one ship can be guided by the helm of another, 
^ey must be his own faculties and conscience, that must 
determine him.” 
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Comparing these extracts with the criticism, the reader 
will see that the latter is inapplicable. It would have been 
plausible if the critic had said Wollaston’s first principle 
was (without the last extracted passage) a barren thiism ; 
but it was inexcusable to suppose that any man of such 
obvious ability could lay himself open to strictures so 
^bvious as those which the critic thinks it worth his while 
to make. 


VoL, IL, Page 82. The Sphere op Love. 


In 1863 was published a remarkable sermon, with the 
following title : — 

Is it the Duty of Churchmen to Protest against the 
Opening of Theatres in Holy Week] A Sermon preached 
in the Church of All Saints’, Hotting Hill, after Even- 
song, on Sunday, August 12, 1863. By John Compton, 
B.A., Chaplain of the Workhouse, St James’s, Westminster. 
‘ r\ rh mv gfljj.ao/ xaToadowurm rjjv vjjtfw 

rfi/av.’ — S. Chrysost., Horn. xvi. ad Pop. Antioch. Pub- 
lished by Request. London : G. J. Palmer.” 


This was probably one of the boldest sermons ever 
preached, as its author is certainly a very thoughtful and 
accomplished man. Passages of wide application might 
easily be selected from it in great plenty,* but I musjt 
confine myself to such as relate to the question of disuni- 
cation of function between Church and State. Mr Comp- 
ton strenuously advocates the duty of “the Church” to 
restore the old “ discipline but then he proceeds : — 


“Still it is said, ‘Hear the Church!’ Well, let the 
Church be heafll. But by whom ? Is it by them that are 

* For example : — 

j* j nothing to fear from controversy— our sturdy ancestors 

Old not fear it. History tells of times when from the same pulpit. 
Calvinism used to be preached in the morning, and Arminiaaism m 
the afternoon— and perhaps Truth bad a better chance of being de- 
veloped thereby, than if either of the parties had had it all ite^wn 
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without ? Nay, by them that are within, for ‘what has she 
to do to judge them that are without % ' Hear, then, the 
Church ! But if you find it necessary to invoke the inter- 
ference of the secular power to enforce an observance, what 
is this but to acknowledge that the National Church really 
has no authority in the matter ? 

“ The imposition of a rule which fetters individual action^ 
is an unwarrantable restraint on Christian liberty, and tends 
to destroy personal responsibility. 

“ It is true this liberty may be abused, and in the multi- 
tude of instances perhaps is abused ; but one evil must not 
be corrected by another of an opposite sort. The mischiefs 
of excessive licence are not worse than those of what Arch- 
bishop Whately denounces under the name of ‘ the over- 
governing system.’ It is one of the many paradoxes of the 
human character, that notwithstanding all the independ- 
ence of which we make our boast, there is a lurking disposi- 
tion in the mind of most of us to put itself under ‘ direc- 
tion.* 

“ This tendency is sufficiently strong without calling in 
the aid of an officious legislation. In its results, moreover, 
it is most mischievous ; it fosters self-conceit, it encourages 
spiritual sloth, it eliminates the moral sense, and converts 
free men into mere machines. You commit an outrage 
against morality, when you bring a man into bondage even 
for the purpose of protecting him against his own excesses. 

“ But, ‘ public opinion 1 is no consideration due to that?’ 
Public opinion, when well directed, may be a very good 
thing, but it may also be a very bad thing. Public opinion 
‘ thrust * out Moses — public opinion ostracised Aristides — 
public opinion crucified Christ.’* 

The footnotes to this sermon are by no means the least 
curious part of it. With respect to the over-governing sys- 
tems, we have the following : — 

“ He was always most decidedly opposM to that (wer- 
goveming system which would enjoin by law everything 
that men ought to do, and enact legal prohibitions of every- 
thing that is unadvisable." . . . “Men ought to be 

allowed to* judge and to act, as they themselves think fit, 
except where it can be shown (as in many cases it can be) 
that some serious public evil would result, or that some 
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public benefit would be obtained by a restriction, sufficient 
to overbalance the evil of that restriction itself* The bur- 
den of proof clearly lies on those who advocate the intro- 
duction or continuance of any limitation of liberty/’ — 
moir of Bishop Gopleston, Introduction, pp. 38, 399. See 
also Robertson’s Sermons, 3d series, p. 179. Vinet, TheoL 
Past., p. 113, line 13, and Appendix, pp. 304, 305. Rev. 
^F. D. Maurice, Unity of the New Testament, p. 425. 
Growth in Holiness, by F. W. Faber, cap. xviiL, pp. 342- 
348. 

I do not, in quoting this admirable sermon, wish it to 
be supposed that there are not large differences of opinion, 
visible on the surface, between Mr Compton and myself — 
there are. For example, so long as “ the Church ” retains 
her connexion with the State, I strenuously oppose the 
idea of ecclesiastical discipline. Dissever the connexion, 
and I have nothing to say to the Church, but what I have 
ventured to say in my letter to Mr Maurice, — Go on to 
acquire as much power as the human conscience will let 
you ! I ha^ e already said that I think some things which 
are now taken charge of by the State, belong really to the 
sphere of the Church, and that the hope of the world lies 
in her reconquest of these disrupted provinces of human 
life. But I need not say I contemplate, in this, not any one 
particular ‘‘ church,” but the devout conscience of the race 
embodying itself as it may, under whatever form it finds 
true. 


If Mr Holbeach reads newspapers just now, he is, I am 
sure, pleased with the passage which I am now going to 
extract from the Spectator^ of* Feb. 25, 1865. It is a 
review : — 

“ Sermons Moral Subjects, By His Eminence Car- 
dinal Wiseman. The greater number of these discourses 
might pass muster in a village church very weU, except, of 
course, one or two Hke that on-* confession. But it is part 
of the Romish tactics to drop their eccUsmtical system out of 
sight where the Church is really missionary. Perhaps also it 
IS there really less mischievous. It niay be questioned 
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whether the power conceded to the clergy by the Christian 
congregations was not really salutary up to the date of the 
conversion of Constantine, and so much as they possessed 
then might still be salutary in the case of a voluntary church 
— where the clergy could not invoke the aid of the state to enforce 
their decrees in invitis. Of course the Roman Church claims 
now something infinitely more than this, and where she has the ^ 
civil governrhent at her disposal mokes life intolerable tq 
heretics. But you hear nothing of this in English Catholic 
pulpits, nor in this volume of sermons*^ — Ed; 


VoL. 11. , Page So, Letter to Mr Carlyle. 

This “Contribution to Human Welfare^' was a short 
article in Macmillan^ s Magazine, professing to put the 
“ American * Iliad ’ in a nutshell.” The Nprth, said Mr 
Carlyle, prefers to hire its servants for a limited time ; the 
South for life, — that is all the difference I 


VoL. II., Page 111. Letter to Mr Mansel. 

The following is Butler’s own account of his “ General 
Scheme — 

“ Now, the Divine government of the world, implied in 
the notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, con- 
tains in it, — That mankind is appointed to live in a future 
state ; that there every one shall be rewarded or punished ; 
rewarded or punished respectively for all that behaviour 
here which we comprehend under the words virtuous or 
vicious, morally good or evil ; that our present life is a 
probation, a state of trial and of discipline for that future 
one, notwithstanding the objections which men may fancy 
they have, from notions of necessity, against there being 
any such moral plan as this at all ; and whatever objections 
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may appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness of it, 
as it stands so imperfectly made known to us at present, — 
that this world being in a state of apostasy and wickedness, 
and consequently of ruin, and the sense both of thi^ir con- 
dition and duty being greatly corrupted amongst men, this 
gave occasion for an additional dispensation of .Providence, 
of the utmost importance, proved by miracles, but contain- 
*ing in it many things appearing to us strange, and not to 
have been expected ; a dispensation of Providence, which 
is a scheme or sji^stem of things, carried on by the media- 
tion of a divine person, the Messiah, in order to the re- 
covery of the world ; yet not revealed to all men, nor 
proved with the strongest possible evidence to all those to 
whom it is revealed ; but only to such a part of mankind, 
and with such particular evidence, as the wisdom of God 
thought fit. The design, then, of the following Treatise 
will be to show that the several parts principally objected 
against in this moral and Christian dispensation, including 
its scheme, its publication, and the proof which God has 
afforded us of its truth ; that the particular parts princi- 
pally objected against in this whole dispensation, are analo- 
gous to what is experienced in the constitution and course 
of Nature or Providence ; that the chief objections them- 
selves, whicli are alleged against the former, are no other 
than what may be alleged with like justness against the 
latter, where they are found in fact to be inconclusive ; and 
that this argument, from analogy, is in generable unanswer- 
able, and undoubtedly of weight on the side of religion, 
notwithstanding the objections which may seem to lie 
against it, and the real ground which there may be for dif- 
ference of opinion, as to the particular degree of weight 
which is to be laid upon it. This is a general account of 
what may be looked for in the following treatise.” 

The passage^in which Butler repudiates the idea of being 
supposed to imply that no man can be saved who has not 
heard of Christianity, is as follows, (chap v., part ii.) : — 


It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, evm hy the most 
mrsory reader^ that it is, in any sort, affirmed or implied^ 
in anything said in this chapter, that none can have the 
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benefit of the general redemption, but such as have the 
advantage of being made acquainted with it in the present 
life/* 

And, closely adjacent is that in which the Bishop 
denies that the Bible contains any theory of the atone- 
ment : — 

“ How, and in what particular way, it [the sacri- 
fice of Christ] had this efficacy, there are not wanting 
persons who have endeavoured to explain ; but I cannot 

find that the Scripture has explained it And if the 

Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satis- 
faction of Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, 
all conjectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, 
yet at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain 
for want of farther information, unless he can show his 
claim to it.” 

It may well be said that this kind of writing is wanting 
in the ^^sal evangeUcum^ Accordingly, in an edition, 
elaborately edited by Daniel Wilson, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta,** we find, mingled with panegyric, criticism like 
the following : — 

“ That we do not depreciate the talents and labours of 
Bishop Butler, must have been obvious to every reader of 
these jiages. We have even expr^med the hope, the rational 
hope, springing from a judgment of charity, that in hu own 
mind he followed the true doctrine, and that he was far from 
intending to produce those comequences to which his Ian- 


guage may lead His work is cold. He seems rather 

like a man forced to be a Christian, than one rejoicing in 
its blessings It cannot, and need not be concealed. 


that the occasional hints which fall from him, on the par- 
ticular grace of the Christian religion, and its operation on 
the heart, are far from being explicit. H$s references to 
the precise nature of our justification before God — to the 
extent of the fall and ruin of man by sin— .... do not 
correspond with the largeness of the case. They are partial 
and defective. 

‘‘ With a defective view of the fruits of our Lord’s pro- 
pitiation, is allied a correspondent defect as to the nature 
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and importance of faith, by which the benefits of that 
propitiation are received and applied. We must unequivo- 
cally declare our apprehension, that the language used by 
our author, in speaking of the Almighty finally rendering 
to every one according to his works, and establishing the 
entire rights of distributive justice, is open to objection. 
Perhaps, if taken alone, it might admit of a favourable in- 
terpretation ; but, when joined with the overstatements 
already noticed, on the powers of man and the remains of 
natural religion, it becomes decidedly dangerous. The 
great doctrine of our justification before God, ‘ not by our 
own woiks and deservings, bub only for the merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,' is too fundamental, and too important, 
to be undermined, even incidentally. We refer to such 
expressions as the following : — ‘ The advantages of Christb 
anity will be bestowed upon every one, in proportion to the 
degrees of his virtue / — ‘ Divine goodness may be a disposi- 
tion to make the good, the faithful, the honest man happy 
— ‘We have scope and opportunities here, for that good 
and bad behaviour which God will reward and punish 
hereafter;’ — ^Religion teaches us, that we are placed here, 
to qualify us, by the practice of virtue, for another state 
which is to follow it ;* — ‘ Our repentance is accepted to 
eternal life,' These and similar statements occur through- 
out the work. ... * Bishop Butler’s language is not scrip- 
tural. He suhstitiites vj taker and more amhigttous expressions. 
He lowers everything, .... The general idea of the scheme 
of the gospel as a dispensation of grace, which would be 
gathered from the whole of his representations and sugges- 
tions, would be erroneous. He calls Christianity ‘ a moral 
system : ’ he speaks of it as teaching us chiefly ‘ new duties, 
and new relations in which we stand ; ’ he describes it as 
‘an additional order of Providence.’ These expressions 

arc cold and inadequate We cannot but think, that 

he sometimes attributes too much to the unaided nature ot 
man, allows 1t)o much to his moral sense and feeling, dwells 
too largely on his tendencies to virtue and goodness, and 
speaks too ambiguously on the ground of..his justification 
before God. Such expressions as the following, consider- 
.^g the connexion in which they stand, are open to abuse : 
1 ^ Moral nature given us by God,’ — ‘Falling in with our 
atural apprehension and sense of things,’ — ‘ There is no- 
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thing in the human mind contradictory to virtue,* — * The 
mor^ law is interwoven in our nature,* — ^ Men may curb 
their passions, for temporal motives, in as great a degree as 
piety commonly requires,* — ‘ Natural religion is the foun- 
dation and principal part of Christianity,* — ‘ Men*s happi- 
ness and virtue are left to themselves, are put in their own 
power,’ — ‘Keligion requires nothing which men are not 
well able to perform,’ — ‘ The relation in which we stand to 
God the Father, is made known to us by reason.’ .... 
We cannot conceal our conviction, that Butler’s view of 
human depravity docs not fully meet the truth of the case, 
as delineated in the inspired writings, and confirmed by 
uniform experience. He speaks, we allow, occasionally of 
men 'having corrupted their natures,’ having lost their 
' original rectitude,’ and as having permitted * their passions 
to become excessive by rej)eated violations of their inward 
constitution.’ He avows that mankind is in ' a state of 
degradation, however difficult it may be to account for it ; 
and that the crime of our first parents was the occasion of 
our being placed in a more disadvantjigeous condition.* 
Yet, notwithstanding these expressions, the sincerity and 
importance of which, so far as they go, we do not for a 
moment call in question, he dwells, in the course of his 
work, so copiously on man’s powers and capacities — on his 
‘ favouring virtue,’ — on his having within him ‘ the prin- 
ciple of amendment,’ — on ' its being in his own power to 
take the path of life,’ — on ‘ virtue being agreeable to his 
nature,’ — on ' vice never being chosen for its own sake ; ’ 
that we cannot but consider the result as dangerous.” 

I do not here make any additional criticism of my own 
upon the book. I only say that “ evangelical ” writers 
must either take him, or leave him — they must not tamper 
with him. 

The passage referred to in Cowper’s "Truth,” is as 
follows : — ** 

“ Is virtue, then, unless of Christian growth, 

Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both ? 

Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe, 

For ignorance of what they could not know ? 

That speech betrays at once a bigot’s tongue. 

Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong. 

Truly not I— the partial light men have, 
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My creed persuades me, well employ’d, may save ; 
.'Virile lie that scorns the noonday beam, perverse, 
Shall find the blessing unimproved a curse. 

Let heathen worthies, whose exalted mind 
Left sensuality and dross behind. 

Possess for me their undisputed lot, 

And take untsT'vied the reward they sought : 

But still in virtue of a Saviour’s plea, 

Not blind by choice, but destined not to see. 

Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame 
Celestial, though they knew not whence it came. 
Derived from the same source of light and grace. 

That guides the Christian in his sv^ter race.; 

Their judge was conscience, and her rule their law. 
That rule, pursued with reverence and with awe. 

Led them, liowever faltering, faint, and slow. 

From what they knew, to what they wish’d to know.” 


And the epitaph, written by Coleridge for himself, is in 
these words : — 

“ Stop, Christian Passer-by ! — Stop, child of God, 

And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he. — 

Oh^ lift one thought in prayer for S. T. (7. ; 

he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life^ may here find life in death / 

Mercy for praise — to be forgiven for fame 

He ask’d, and hoped, through Christ. Do thou the same ! ” 

While I am engaged in the task of forcing into the day- 
light certain things which are usually smuggled out of 
sight, I will add a word of caution to the general reader 
who, having no special sources of information, has nothing 
to trust to, when he buys a book, but the honour of the 
publisher or writer. It is this : — Never trust, without pre-^ 
caution, to the literary honour of anybody who believes in 
authoritative truth f for he will probably feel houndy be- 
fore God, to supp7'ess, at his own choice, lohatever he himself 
believes to he wrong, I have seen books entitled the 
“ Works ” of So-and-so, and sold as their works,” which 
omitted, without a hint of the omission, the most charac- 
teristic opinions of the authors. Sometimes I have made 
the discovery of the fact solely by accident; and some- 
times, I have been greatly inconvenienced by it. 
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VoL, 11., Page 173. Lettbb to Rev. Dk Newman. 

The following is the passage referred to. It occurs in 
the Tenth Essay — “ Of Miracles — 

‘‘ There is, in Dr Tillotson’s writings, an argument against 
the real Presence, which is as concise and elegant, and 
strong as any argument can possibly be supposed against 
a doctrine that is so little worthy of a serious refutation. * 
It is acknowledged on all hands, says that learned prelate, 
that the authority, either of the Scripture or of tradition, 
is founded merely on the testimony of the apostles, who 
were eye-witnesses to those miracles of our Saviour by which 
He proved His divine mission. Our evidence, then, for 
the truth of the Christian religion is less than the evidence 
for the truth of our senses, because, even in the first authors 
of our religion, it was no greater; and it is evident it must 
diminish in passing from them to their disciples ; nor can 
any one be so certain of the truth of their testimony as of 
the immediate objects of his senses. But a weaker evi- 
dence can never destroy a stronger ; and, therefore, were 
the doctrine of the real Presence ever so clearly revealed in 
Scripture, it were directly contrary to the rules of just 
reasoning to give our assent to it. It contradicts sense, 
though both the Scripture and tradition, on which it is 
supposed to be built, carry not such evidence with them as 
sense, when they are considered merely as external evi- 
dences.” 


VoL. II., Page 22G. Letter to G. H. Lewes, Esq. — {In 
Memoriam — The Cell'' Theory. 


* And rise, O moon, from yonder down, 

Till over down and over dale * 

All night the shining vapour sail, 

And pass the silent-lighted town. 

The white-faced halls, the glancing rills, > 
And catch at every mountain head. 

And o*er the friths that branch and spread 
Thdir sleeping silver through the hills ; 
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And touch with shade the bridal doors. 
With tender gloom the roof, the wall : 
And breaking let the splendour fall, 
To spangle all the happy shores 

By which they rest, and ocean sounds ; 
And, star and system rolling past, 

A soul shall draw from out the vast, 
And strike his being into bounds ; 

And, mmed through life of loioer pkase^ 
BfiSuU in man, be bom and thmk, 

And act and love.” 


VoL. II., Page 317. Last Words prom the Editor — 
(“ Translation of Formal Belief.”) 

** It seems to me that, carry out oiir view into whatever 
^ degree of perfectness we may, there must always remain 
somewhat of this same doubleness of aspect present with 
us ; at all events, until the human mind becomes much 
more capable than it actually is, of comprehending its en- 
tire results into one single act of feeling. The impressions 
^e receive in those distinct states of mind in which our 
intellect, or our moral feeling, is severally predominant, so 
j||ar refuse at present to coalesce entirely, as seems in a 
feanner to necessitate on our part a species of constant 
TOcillation between them. According to the image that I 
pave elsewhere employed, the alternation between the in- 
Rellectual and moral aspects seems as necessary to the pro- 
per habit of the mind, as the regular inspiration and 
expiration by which is maintained the physical existence 
k our animal frame. In its instinctive desire to obtain 
Ke knowledge of Deity, the human soul expands itself to 
Ke utmost limit of which its powers of thought are capable, 
Kd in the act,, gains to itself the only nutriment of its life ; 
plmt while ' it is rejoicing in the new invigoration which it 
inspired, aU its attention is drawn within its own being, 
e blue heaven above has become to it nothing more than 
5 mouthful of fresh air that it has swallowed. The definite 
isciousness which is present to it is altogether material ; 
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the sense of Deity has altogether retired, and dif^C^ied itself 
into the mere recognition that it is a something ev^where 
to be had as soon as sought for ; the religion of the n^ind 
is only the scientific form of Pantheism. But the interval 
of mental contraction, and moral expiration, must follow^ 
before the human powers can again dilate for a new breath; 
The mind relapses from the tension ; it falls back from the 
effort of thought upon the repose oi feeling, and, once more, 
the finer sense that converses with its objects only at a dis-< 
tance, owns the firmament as the most definite portion of 
its environment. For every denial of its Theism which 
frustrated Science has honestly proclaimed, Religion returns 
■^Hh triumphant mastery, and repeats its steadfast assur- 
ance, that still an invincible reality is there.” 

The writer of this fine passage is Satia S. Hennbll, 
author of ‘^Christianity and Infidelity : an Exposition of 
the Arguments on Both Sides.*' Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 
1857. 
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